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THE HEGEL MYTH AND ITS METHOD 


I only avail myself of the person as of a strong magnifying glass 
with which one can render visible a general but creeping calamity 
which it ts otherwise hard to get hold of. 


NIETZSCHE, Ecce Homo 


EGEL is known today, at least in the United States, less through 
his own works than through secondary sources and a few in- 
criminating slogans and generalizations. The resulting myth has, how- 
ever, long lacked any comprehensive statement. This situation was 
altered by the publication in 1945 of Karl Popper’s The Open Society 
and Its Enemies. Now this work, which has already gone through 
three impressions in England, has been published in a revised edition 
in the United States.1 The book has many virtues: it represents a pas- 
sionate attack against totalitarianism, is written with superb clarity, 
contains many interesting quotations and — more important — a great 
number of extremely suggestive ideas. Yet the book also has grave 
faults. Even those, for example, who will welcome a forceful critique 
of the view that Plato was really a democrat are not likely to accept 
Popper’s picture of him. For the Republic is still widely read, and even 
the Laws is easily within reach. It is therefore altogether less important 
to take issue with Popper’s interpretation of Plato than with his method. 
And by the same token, it seems preferable to use his chapter on Hegel 
as an example rather than the ten on Plato; for far fewer readers are 
likely to recall crucial passages in the Philosophy of Right or to reach 
for a worn copy of this work to check Popper’s accusations. Moreover, 
one can deal more thoroughly with one chapter than with ten. 
Popper’s Hegel chapter (fifty pages, plus nineteen pages of notes) 
demands detailed criticism for at least two reasons. First, it con- 
* Princeton University Press, 1950, in one volume (the English edition has 
two). There are twenty-five chapters: ten each attacking Plato and Marx, two 
on Aristotle and Hegel, and three presenting some of the author’s conclusions. 
The notes are gathered together at the end of the volume (pp. 467-726) and 


printed very readably (much better than in the English edition) ; and the publisher 
has made it exceedingly easy to match them up with the text. 
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tains more misconceptions about Hegel than have previously been 
gathered in so small a space. Secondly, if one agrees with Popper that 
“intellectual honesty is fundamental for everything we cherish,’ one 
should protest against his method; for although his hatred of total- 
itarianism is the inspiration and central motif of his work, his method 
is unfortunately similar to that of totalitarian “scholars” — and it ap- 
pears to be spreading. I shall begin with some observations about this 
method, arranged under topical headings, and then proceed to specific 
interpretations. 

1. Scholarly Background. Although the mere presence of nineteen 
pages of notes suggests that the attack on Hegel is based on careful 
scholarship, the author completely ignores the most important works 
on his subject. This is doubly serious because he is intent on psychol- 
ogizing the men he attacks: he deals not only with their arguments, 
but also — if not altogether more — with their alleged motives. This 
practice is as dangerous as it is fashionable, but in the case of Plato 
there is often no outright evidence to the contrary: one can only say 
that Popper always credits his enemy with the worst possible inten- 
tions. In the case of Hegel, however, there is voluminous evidence 
which Popper simply ignores: beginning with Dilthey’s Jugendge- 
schichte Hegels (1906) and Nohl’s edition of Hegels Theologische 
Jugendschriften (1907), the development of Hegel’s ideas has been 
made the subject of several scholarly studies, culminating in Haering’s 
monumental Hegel.’ And among the intervening works there is Rosen- 
zweig’s two-volume study, Hegel und der Staat, which traces the de- 
velopment of the very ideas with which Popper is concerned. 

Furthermore, Popper has relied largely on Scribner’s Hegel Selec- 
tions: he takes over such a gross mistranslation as that “the State is 
the march of God through the world,’* and he appears to be unaware 





2 Open Society, p. 253. 

* Hegel, Sein Wollen und sein Werk: Eine chronologische Entwicklungsges- 
chichte der Gedanken und der Sprache Hegels (2 vols. [pp. 785, 525] ; 1920-38). 
This interpretation has been countered from a Marxist point of view by G. Lukacs, 
Der junge Hegel (pp. 718; 1948). In English, a brief account of Hegel’s social 
philosophy against the background of his intellectual development may be found 
in Sabine, A History of Political Theory (1937), ch. xxx. There is also an 
English version of Hegel’s Early Theological Writings (1948) which contains 
well over half of Nohl’s German edition. The titles of both editions are, however, 
misleading: “Early Antitheological Writings” would have been more accurate, 
although these writings are admittedly not antireligious. 

*P. 227. What Hegel is reported by Gans to have said is merely that it is the 
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of crucial passages (if not entire works) which are not included in these 
Selections, e.g., the passage on war in Hegel’s first book which shows 
that his later conception of war, which is far more moderate, was not 
adopted to accommodate the king of Prussia.® 

2. Composite Quotations. This is a device which makes for exciting 
reading and, perhaps for that reason, has not received the criticism it 
deserves, regardless of the conclusions it is made to yield. Sentences 
are picked out of various contexts, often out of different books, and 
atranged so that they seem more or less continuous, i.e., enclosed by a 
single set of quotation marks, and separated only by three dots which 
are generally taken to indicate an omission and not a leap to a different 
book. Plainly, this device can be used to impute to an author views he 
never held. And even where the interpreter has no such desire what- 
ever, some philosophers are almost bound to be misrepresented in this 
way. This is especially true of “dialectical” thinkers, such as Plato, 
Hegel, and Nietzsche; for many of their statements are admittedly 
one-sided, designed to formulate one point of view which is then 
shown to be inadequate and countered by another perspective. Hegel, 
for example, can be cited both in support of “equality” and against it. 
Thus one could concoct out of his collected works an impressive com- 
posite quotation, consisting of several sentences which criticize “equal- 
ity.”” The correct understanding of Hegel would, however, be better 
served by the citation of only one of these sentences — in its context, as 
a step in an argument which is designed to lead the reader to a better 
comprehension of equality, and not to enlist his emotions for it or 
against it. In that sense, Popper’s whole approach to Hegel is unsound, 
quite apart from his occasional use of composite quotations. 

Because the use of composite quotations is not restricted to Popper’s 
book, it may be well to consider this device a little more closely. 
Popper relies far less on Hegel’s own books than on his students’ 
lecture notes, including Gans’s additions to the posthumous edition of 
the Philosophy of Right — although Gans himself pointed out in his 





way of God with the world that there should be the State. Cf. my Nietzsche 
(1950), p. 84. Popper’s one major deviation from the Selections consists in his 
profuse capitalization of nouns, which makes the passages he quotes from Hegel 
look absurd. When quoting Popper, I have of course reproduced his translation, 
but all other translations from the German in this article are my own. 

* Phinomenologie, ed. Lasson (1907), pp. 204f. Cf. H. G. ten Bruggencate, 
“Hegel’s Views on War,” The Philosophical Quarterly (October, 1950), 58-6o. 
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Preface that “the choice of words” was sometimes his rather than 
Hegel’s. Just here, therefore, we should not attach too much significance 
to single phrases or sentences, but take special pains to understand 
them in terms of their context and over-all intentions. Yet Popper’s 
first composite quotation® consists of eight such bits of which not a 
single one was published by Hegel himself. In his notes at the end of 
the volume, Popper scrupulously marks references to Gans’s additions 
with an “L”; and he invariably gives the sources of his composite 
quotations : “For the eight quotations in this paragraph, cp. Selections. 
...” Even so, the notes are introduced by these “General Remarks” : 
“The text of the book. ..may be read without these Notes... . Readers 
who wish to consult the Notes. ..may find it convenient first to read 
without interruption through the text of a chapter, and then to turn 
to the Notes.” How many readers, even among those who do read the 
notes, are likely to recall that “the eight quotations in this paragraph” 
are nothing else than a long composite quotation which, when “read 
without interruption,” gave every appearance of being a single quota- 
tion? 

The question here is not one of Popper’s — no doubt, good — inten- 
tions. The question is where to draw the line. In 1941, Brinton used 
composite quotations in his Nietzsche, and in his Ideas and Men (1950) 
he no longer indicates that his Nietzsche quotations’ are of this com- 
posite nature — although his arrangement radically changes the origi- 
nal meaning of the sentences involved. Surely, it is ironical that a 
method so characteristic of totalitarian “scholarship” should be used 
in books devoted to attacks on totalitarianism. Indeed, it is often hard 
to distinguish between the arguments of the Nazi writers who claimed 
that they were the rightful heirs of Plato and Nietzsche, and the argu- 


ments of some of our most reputable scholars who so eagerly concede 
these claims.® 





® Open Society, p. 227. 

*P. 473. . 

® Popper employs composite quotations on pp. 227, 252, 257, 250, and 266 (cf. 
notes 8, 64, 69, 71, and 84). To cite even one of these fully, and to analyze each 
of its components in terms of its original context, would take far too much space 
here. As it is a principle that concerns us here, rather than a particular author, 
it may be permissible to offer instead a brief observation on Brinton’s second 
composite quotation from Nietzsche, on p. 473 of Ideas and Men. It is introduced, 
“In fact, Nietzsche wrote a whole platform for totalitarianism of the Right a 
generation before it came to power”; it begins with a line referring to Prussian 
officers; and it proceeds from there to four passages dealing with “war” and 
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3. The Notion of “Influence.” While Brinton half accepted the Nazis’ 
own view of Nietzsche, Popper goes beyond most of their attempts to 
esablish a respectable ancestry, when he alleges that they were in- 
fluenced by Hegel. His notion of influence is altogether so unscientific 
that it seems scarcely credible that it should be employed by an author- 
ity on logic and scientific method. At best, it is reducible to post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. Thus he speaks of “the Hegelian Bergson’”® and as- 
sumes, without giving the least evidence, that Bergson, Alexander, 
Smuts, and Whitehead were all interested in Hegel — simply because 
they were “evolutionists.’’!° 


Popper is of course much more concerned with Hegel’s influence on 
the Nazis, and his chapter is studded with quotations from contem- 
porary German writers — almost all from Kolnai’s The War against 
the West. (Kolnai considers such men as, for example, Friedrich 
Gundolf, Werner Jaeger, and Max Scheler “representative of Naziism 
or at least its general trend and atmosphere.”!!) Popper uses quotation 
after quotation irom Kolnai to point out supposed similarities with 
Hegel but never stops to ask whether the men in question had read 





“peace.” The quotation as a whole leaves no doubt but that Nietzsche meant 
literally “war.” I have tried to show in my Nietzsche (pp. 337ff.) that, when 
some of these remarks about war are considered in their context, it becomes clear 
that Nietzsche did not mean war in the literal sense of the word; and, in a very 
kind review of my book (Saturday Review of Literature, January 13, 1951), 
Brinton apparently accepts my demonstration and concludes: “So when Nazis like 
Haertle or Baeumler quote him on war they quote the words but distort the 
meaning.” And what, for all their good intentions, of anti-Nazis like Brinton or 
Popper ? 

* Open Society, p. 256 and n. 66; n. 25 reveals that Hegel held theories which 
are “unmistakably Bergsonian.” 

 Tbid., p. 225 and n. 6. I am matching up n. 6 with a reference to the “evolu- 
tionists,” although there is a 7 in the text, and assume that n. 7 refers to another 
7, on p. 227. The note for the 6 on p. 225 was apparently omitted inadvertently. 

“ Kolnai also claims that the two men who contributed most “to the rise of 
National Socialism as a creed” were “Nietzsche, perhaps the greatest Satanist 
of all times, and Stefan George, less great but, perhaps because of his homosexual- 
ity, more directly instrumental in creating the Third Reich” (p. 14); that 
Nietzsche was a “half-Pole” (p. 453) ; that H. S. “Chamberlain was a mellow 
Englishman tainted by noxious Germanic influences” (p. 455) ; and that Jaspers is 
a “follower” of Heidegger (p. 207). Under the circumstances, it would seem 
advisable to check the context of his quotations before using them. Whether 
Popper did this is far from clear, and it is not easy to understand his note: “I 
am greatly indebted to Kolnai’s book, which has made it possible for me to quote 
in the remaining part of this chapter a considerable number of authors who would 
otherwise have been inaccessible to me. (I have not, however, always followed 
the wording of Kolnai’s translations.)” 
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Hegel, or liked him, or where they actually got their ideas. An inter- 
esting quotation from Stapel, for example, would seem to have been 
influenced by Luther rather than Hegel ;!* but the following passage is 
even more characteristic : the idea of “fame is revived by Hegel,”?* for 
Hegel spoke of fame as a “reward” of the men whose deeds are recorded 
in our history books — “and Stapel, a propagator of the new paganized 
Christianity, promptly [i.e., one hundred years later] repeats [sic]: 
‘All great deeds were done for the sake of fame or glory.’ ”’ This seems 
rather a different idea, and Popper himself goes on to admit that Stapel 
“is even more radical than Hegel.’ Under the circumstances, one may 
question the relevance of the whole section dealing with Stapel and 
with any number of other contemporary writers. This is not history of 
ideas, but an attempt to establish guilt by association on the same 
page — in the hope, it seems, that semper aliquid haeret. 

Besides, Popper often lacks the knowledge of who influenced whom. 
Thus he speaks of Heidegger and “his master, Hegel’’!* and asserts 
that Jaspers was originally a follower “of the essentialist philosophers 
Husserl and Scheler.’”?® More important, he contrasts the vicious 
Hegel with superior men “such as Schopenhauer or J. F. Fries’’!¢ 
and constantly makes common cause with Schopenhauer against the 
allegedly protofascist Hegel whom he blames even for the Nazis’ 
racism — evidently unaware that Fries and Schopenhauer, unlike 
Hegel, were racists. Fries has often been considered a great liberal, and 
Hegel has as often been condemned for taking a strong stand against 
Fries, and it is rarely, if ever, mentioned in this context that Fries 
published a pamphlet in the summer of 1816 in which he called for the 
“extermination” of Jewry.!7 





2 Open Society, pp. 260f. 

8 Tbid., p. 266. 

4 [bid., p. 271. 

% Tbid., p. 270. 

8 Thid., p. 223. 

7 Uber die Gefahrdung des Wohlstandes und Charakters der Deutschen durch 
die Juden, published simultaneously as a pamphlet and in Heidelbergische 
Jahrbiicher der Litteratur (1816), pp. 241-264, where it is printed as a review 
of a book by Friedrich Riths and does not have this title. Fries’s ideas are of 
interest here also because they supply a much needed background for an adequate 
appreciation of Hegel’s whole position and miveau, for Fries had been his pred- 
ecessor at Heidelberg. (The page references for the following quotations are 
to the Jahrbiicher.) The Jews “were and are the bloodsuckers of the people” 
(p. 243). “Not against the Jews, our brothers, but against Jewry [der Juden- 
schaft] we declare war....Jewry is a remnant from an uneducated primeval 
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Popper is also quite wrong when he says that Hegel “represents 
the ‘missing link,’ as it were, between Plato and the modern form of 
totalitarianism. Most of the modern totalitarians are quite unaware 
that their ideas can be traced back to Plato. But many know of their 
indebtedness to Hegel.”!® Seeing that the context indicates a reference 
to Nazism, and that all the totalitarians cited in this chapter are fascists, 
not communists, Popper only shows his ignorance of this particular 
form of totalitarianism. Hegel is rarely cited in Nazi literature, and, 
when he is referred to, it is usually by way of disapproval. The Nazis’ 
official “philosopher,” Rosenberg, in Der Mythus des Zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts, mentions, and denounces, Hegel twice.® (Rosenberg 
admires Schopenhauer to whom he devotes the whole second chapter 
of Book II.) Of Plato, on the other hand, he writes: “What Plato was 
essentially — namely, an aristocrat, an Olympic fighter, a poet intoxi- 
cated with beauty,...one who wanted in the end to save his people 
[Volk] on a racial basis, through a forcible constitution, dictatorial in 
every detail — that was not Socratic, but the last great flower of the 
spirit-intoxicated Hellenic character [Hellenentum].”*° Plato, unlike 


Hegel, was widely read in German schools, and special editions were 
prepared for Greek classes, gathering together allegedly pro-Nazi pas- 





past and should not be confined but totally exterminated....Jewry is a disease 
of peoples [V dlkerkrankheit]” (p. 248). “The Jewish religion...ought not to be 
tolerated...” (p. 251). “The Jews do not at all live and teach according to 
Mosaic doctrine, but according to the Talmud” (p. 251). The following comments 
on the Talmud, and not only these, are quite on the level of Streicher. “Thus 
the Jewish caste...should be exterminated completely [mit Stumpf und Stiel 
ausgerottet| because it is obviously of all secret and public political societies and 
states within the state the most dangerous” (p. 256). “Any immigration of Jews 
should be forbidden, their emigration should be promoted. Their freedom to marry 
should. ..be limited....ft should be forbidden that any Christian be hired by a 
Jew...” (p. 260). Andjone should again force on them “a special mark on their 
clothing” (p. 261). In his Preface to the Philosophy of Right, Hegel repudiated 
Fries’s substitution of “the pap of ‘heart, friendship, and ethusiasm’” for moral 
laws; and it would surely have been unwise of “the Jews, our brothers” to rely 
on Fries’s brotherly enthusiasm. 

Hegel’s often obscure style may have evened the way for later obscurantism; 
but Fries’s and Schopenhauer’s irrationalism is, stylistically, too, much closer to 
most Nazi literature. 

*% Open Society, p. 226. 


*® Hoheneichen-Verlag, 1940, pp. 525 and 527. The book was published original- 
ly in 1930; 878,000 copies had been printed by 1940. 


* Tbid., p. 288. Rosenberg also emphasizes, and excoriates, the “Socratic” 
elements in Plato. 
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sages.”1 And Dr. Hans F. K. Giinther, from whom the Nazis admitted- 
ly received their racial theories, wrote a whole book on Plato — not 
Hegel.” 

Whether Hegel actually influenced the Nazis may not be particular- 
ly relevant to Popper’s central theses — but then most of the book is 
not. A large mass of interesting ideas are amalgamated with a great 
deal of unsound intellectual history, and Section V (18 pages) of the 
Hegel chapter is representative of the latter. 


4. Vituperation and Allegation of Motives. Although Popper, in his 
Introduction, speaks of “the application of the critical and rational 
methods of science to the problems of the open society,”’** he writes 
about Hegel as if he were a prosecutor addressing a jury. He begins 
with an attempt to discredit the accused by citing some passages from 
Hegel’s philosophy of nature; he says of Fichte and Hegel, “such 
clowns are taken seriously”’* ; he demands, “I ask whether it is possible 
to outdo this despicable perversion of everything that is decent” ;*° and 
he denounces “Hegel’s hysterical historicism.’’** Hegel certainly has 
his faults, and his “historicism” (see below) may be one of them, and 
his unprepossessing style, dry and unemotional in the extreme, may 
be another.”? If “hysterical” means (as Webster says) “wildly emo- 
tional,”” Popper deserves this epithet much more than Hegel. For all 


“ Platon, Auslese und Bildung der Fiihrer und Wehrmanner: Eine Auswahl 
aus dem “Staat” von Dr. H. Holtorf (“Eclogae Graecolatinae,” Fasc. 73, 2d ed.; 
Teubner, 1936), and Platon, Uber die Grundsitze artgemasser Staatsfiihrung: 
Eine Auswahl aus den “Gesetzen” von Dr. H. Holtorf (“E. G.,” Fasc. 74). In 
his Preface to the first work, the editor also recommends some of his articles 
which are relevant: “Platon im Kampf gegen die Entartung der nordischen 
Rasse,” D. Phil.-Blatt, XLII (1934), 260ff., and “Der Schicksalsweg des 
griechischen Volkes und der letzte Sinn des platonischen Denkens,” V6lk. Beob. 
(Hitler’s own paper), No. 67, March 8, 1935, p. 5. Holtorf also refers to an 
essay, “Das Beamtenideal bei Plato und seine Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart,” in 
Theodor von der Pforten an die deutsche Nation, five essays with an introduction 
by Staatsminister Dr. Hans Frank (J. Schweitzer Verlag, 1933). 

* Platon als Hiiter des Lebens: Platons Zucht-und Erziehungsgedanken und 
deren Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart (1928; 2nd ed., 1935). For Giinther, cf. also 
my Nietzsche, p. 256. 

*% Open Society, p. 3. 

* Tbid., p. 249. 

* Thid., p. 244. 

* Thid., p. 253; cf. p. 260. 

* A detailed account of Hegel’s almost incredibly unemotional style as a 
lecturer has been given by one of his students, H. G. Hotho, and is quoted in 


Glockner’s Hegel, I (1929), 440ff., and also in Kuno Fischer’s two-volume 
Hegel. 
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of Hegel’s shortcomings, it seems wildly emotional indeed to say that 
“he is supreme only in his outstanding lack of originality” and was not 
even “talented.”** And “the critical and rational methods of science” 
could hardly establish the contention that the philosophy of Jaspers is a 
“gangster” philosophy.”® Nor is this proved by a note on “the gangster 
philosophy” which furnishes us with a composite quotation (see above) 
from E. von Salomon’s The Outlaws, which bears no perceivable rela- 
tion to Jaspers — not to speak of Hegel. 

Popper’s allegation of motives is scarcely distinguishable from 
vituperation. Hegel is accused of “‘a perversion. ..of a sincere belief 
in God,’%° but no evidence whatever is given to substantiate this 
charge. “Hegel’s radical collectivism. ..depends on Frederick William 
III, king of Prussia” and his “one aim” was “to serve his employer, 
Frederick William of Prussia” ;#1 and it is hinted that Hegel misused 
philosophy as a means of financial gain,** but Popper ignores the 
literature on this question.** 


Hegel, we are told, “wants to stop rational argument, and with it, 
scientific and intellectual progress,’’** and his dialectics “are very 


largely designed to pervert the ideas of 1789."°5 And when Hegel 
explicitly comes out in favor of the things which, according to Popper, 
he opposed, this is “lip service.”°* Thus the allegation of motives 
reaches the point where our interpreter (exactly like Baumler in his 
Nazistic version of Nietzsche) claims that the man he writes about did 
not mean what he clearly said. Composite quotations are used to estab- 
lish a philosopher’s views, and his express statements are discounted 
when they are inconvenient. 

In the name of “the critical and rational methods of science,” one 
must also protest against such emotional arguments as that Heidegger’s 
philosophy must be wrong because he became a Nazi,** or that “Haec- 
kel can hardly be taken seriously as a philosopher or scientist. He 
called himself a free thinker, but his thinking was not sufficiently in- 
dependent to prevent him from demanding in 1914 ‘the following fruits 





*% Open Society, p. 227. ™ Ibid., pp. 227 and 228. 

*® Tbid., p. 272. * Tbid., p. 241. 

* Tbid., p. 244. 

* Besides the works already cited, cf. T. M. Knox, “Hegel and Prussianism” 
in Philosophy, January, 1940, and the Discussion (with Carritt), April and July, 
1940. 

* Open Society, p. 235. * Tbid., n. 11 and 43. 

* Tbid., p. 237. * Tbid., p. 271. 
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of victory....’”°* By the same token, one might seek to discredit 
Einstein’s scientific theories by a reference to his political views. 
Popper’s occasional references to “the doctrine of the chosen people” 
(which he associates with totalitarianism) and to Christianity are also 
quite emotional. Popper is “for” Christianity, but he means by it some- 
thing which is in express contrast to the teachings of Paul, the Catholic 
Church, Luther, and Calvin. Hegel’s rejection of the adequacy of con- 
science as a guide in moral questions is countered by Popper’s paren- 
thesis, “that is to say, the moralists who refer, for example, to the 
New Testament’’*® — as if no crimes had ever been committed in the 
name of the New Testament. Indeed, one of the most important 
criticisms of Popper’s approach could be expressed in terms of Mari- 
tain’s epigram: “If books were judged by the bad uses man can put 
them to, what book has been more misused than the Bible?”’4° 


5. Hegel’s Metaphysics. Let us now turn to Hegel’s philosophy. His 
metaphysics is of less interest here than his social philosophy, but it is 
noteworthy how completely Popper fails to understand the framework 
of Hegel’s thinking. Thus he claims that Hegel taught that “self- 
evidence is the same as truth,’** although Hegel’s first book begins 
with the denial of this view, and Hegel never changed his mind about 
this. Popper further claims: “Hegel believes, with Aristotle, that the 
Ideas or essences are in the things in flux ; or more precisely (as far as 
we can treat a Hegel with precision), Hegel teaches that they are 
identical with the things in flux: ‘Everything actual is an Idea,’ he 
says.’4? Yet one need not look farther than Royce’s article on Hegel’s 
terminology in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology to 
find that “actual” is, with Hegel, a technical term (as its equivalent was 
with Plato and Aristotle) and that the statement that “everything 
actual is an Idea” does not mean that the Ideas “are identical with the 
things in flux.” 

How did Hegel arrive at the doctrine that “‘what is rational, is actual ; 
and what is actual, is rational”? According to Popper, “merely by a 
series of equivocations.”” We are told that Hegel adopted Plato’s equa- 
tion of the Ideal and the Real, and Kant’s conception that the Ideal is 
mental, which can be expressed in terms of an equation of Idea and 





8 Tbid., n. 65. “ Open Society, p. 237. 
® Tbid., p. 262. * Tbid., p. 231. 
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Reason. “Combined, these two equations, or rather equivocations, yield 
Real = Reason.”’** This derivation, of course, is not documented from 
Hegel’s writings. And that there might be a connection with Leibniz’ 
conception of the best of all possible worlds or with a sincere belief in 
God is not mentioned. Nor is there any reference to the immediate con- 
text of the dictum in the Preface to the Philosophy of Right, or to 
Hegel’s own later comment in his Encyclopaedia: 
These simple sentences have seemed striking to some and have excited hostility — 
even from people who would not wish to deny some understanding of philosophy, 
not to speak of religion.... When I have spoken of actuality, one might have in- 
quired, without being told to do so, in what sense I use this expression; for I 
have, after all, treated actuality in an elaborate Logic and there distinguished it 
precisely not only from the accidental, which of course has existence, too, but 
also, in great detail, from being there [Dasein], existence, and other concepts.“ 
It will be noted that all such distinctions are overlooked when Popper 
says that Hegel maintained that “everything that is real must be rea- 
sonable, and. .-everything that is now real or actual. ..must be rea- 
sonable as well as good. And particularly good is, as we shall see, the 
actually existing Prussian state.” Hegel’s term wirklich should be 


translated as “actual,” not as “real”; and it should be kept in mind 
that he opposed it to “potential” rather than “unreal” in the sense of 
nonexistent. An acorn, though certainly “real” enough in the usual 
sense of the word, is not, as Hegel uses the term, wirklich. 


6. The State. Again, we encounter the most elementary and funda- 
mental mistake imaginable. Popper overlooks the fact that Hegel speaks 
of “bad states” and thus does not mean every state encountered in ex- 
perience when he speaks of “the State.” To return to Hegel’s dictum 
about the actual and the rational, his own explanation of it in the im- 
mediately following paragraph is most relevant here: 


What matters is this: to recognize in the semblance of the temporal and transient 
the substance which is immanent and the eternal which is present in it. For the 
rational (which is synonymous with the Idea), in its actuality, also embeds itself 
in external existence and thus manifests itself in an infinite wealth of forms, 
appearances, and figures, shrouding its core in a multicolored rind. Our con- 
sciousness first dwells on this rind, and only then does philosophical thinking 
[der Begriff] penetrate it to detect the inward pulse and to perceive its beat even 
in the external forms. The infinitely varied relations, however, which take shape 
in this externality, ...this infinite material and its organization are not the subject 
matter of philosophy. 
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Thus Hegel distinguishes between the Idea of the State, which he 
has in mind when he speaks of “the State,’ and the states around us; 
but the Idea, he claims, does not reside in a Platonic heaven, but is 
present, distorted more or less, in these states. The philosopher, un- 
deterred by the distortions, should disentangle the rational core from 
the web of appearance. And Hegel is not, as Popper claims,*® driven 
to “juridical positivism” and the approbation of every state with which 
he might be confronted: he can pass judgment. Hegel makes a sharp 
distinction between such philosophic judgment and the arbitrary 
criticisms which reflect idiosyncrasies and emotions. He believes in a 
rational world order and in his ability to understand it. Sound criticism 
must rise to a comprehension of this world order. This notion was, in 
Hegel’s mind, rooted in religion (many other deeply religious people 
share it) and so interpreted as to hold a subtle balance between quietism 
and revolution, both of which he rejected. Marx severed this notion 
from its religious context and gave it a revolutionary interpretation. 
Theoretically, one could uphold an interpretation which would be both 
religious and revolutionary, or neither. 


A few quotations from the Philosophy of Right may furnish some 
concrete illustrations. “One may be able to show how a law is com- 
pletely founded in, and consistent with, both circumstances and existing 
legal institutions, and yet is truly lan und fiir sich] illegitimate and 
irrational.’’*® Later, Hegel speaks of the “unalienable” rights of the 
person and condemns, without qualification, “slavery, serfdom, the dis- 
qualification from holding property or the prevention of its use or the 
like, and the deprivation of intelligent rationality, of morality, ethics, 
and religion, which is encountered in superstition and the concession to 
others of the authority and full power to determine and prescribe for 
me what actions I am to perform. ..or what duties my conscience is to 
demand from me, or what is to be religious truth for me.”4* According 
to Gans’s addition, Hegel further remarked that “the slave has an 
absolute right to liberate himself.’’** 


When Hegel asserts, nevertheless, that “the State cannot recognize 
conscience [Gewissen] in its peculiar form, i.e., as subjective knowledge 
[Wissen], just as in science, too, subjective opinion, assurance, and 
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the appeal to subjective opinion have no validity,’’*® he is not at all in- 
consistent. Conscience, as Hegel insists, is fallible; and, while no gov- 
ernment or church has the right to dictate to our conscience, no govern- 
ment can afford to recognize conscience as a legal standard. As several 
of his interpreters have pointed out, Hegel, when he wrote the Phi- 
losophy of Right, was concerned about the recent assassination of the 
poet Kotzebue by a student who was convinced that he was a Russian 
spy and deserved death. 

We are bound to misunderstand Hegel when we construe his re- 
marks about conscience in terms of the Nazi state. It would be better 
to think of the German democratic state before 1933 and of the con- 
science of Hitler. For by “the State” Hegel means one which realizes 
the freedom of its citizens, recognizing that “a human being counts 
because he is a human being, not because he is a Jew, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, German, Italian, or the like’ —and this “is of infinite im- 
portance.’’5° On the other hand, Hegel is not opposed to conscience as 
such and might well consider rational the conscience of many an op- 
ponent of Hitler — say, of one who recognized his own absolute right 
to make himself free and to reclaim his unalienable rights — but not 
that of a fanatic impelled by personal motives or perhaps by an equally 
objectionable ideology. 

It is no wonder that the Nazis found small comfort in a book which 
was based on the conviction that “the hatred of law, of right made 
determinate by law, is the shibboleth which reveals, and permits us to 
recognize infallibly, fanaticism, feeblemindedness, and the hypocrisy of 
good intentions, however they may disguise themselves.”5! In his Pre- 
face, too, Hegel called the law “the best shibboleth to distinguish the 
false brothers and friends of the so-called people.” One may agree 
with Marcuse (whose valuable book Popper ignores) : “There is no 
concept less compatible with Fascist ideology than that which founds 
the state on a universal and rational law that safeguards the interests 


of every individual, whatever the contingencies of his natural and social 
status,’’5? 


To summarize: Popper is mistaken when he says that according to 
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Hegel, “the only possible standard of judgment upon the state is the 
world historical success of its actions.’”5* Popper constantly confuses 
“the State’ and particular states ;°* he does not see that “success” is 
not the standard invoked in the Philosophy of Right when Hegel speaks 
of “bad states” ; and he fails to recognize that “the State” is a norma- 
tive conception and refers not to one of “the things in flux,” but to an 
Idea and standard of judgment, to what states would be like if they 
lived up fully to their raison d’étre. This raison d’étre, however, is to 
be found, in part, “in a higher sphere’ for which Hegel himself refers 
the reader to his system as outlined in the Encyclopaedia. The whole 
realm of Objective Spirit and human institutions which culminates in 
the State is but the foundation of a higher realm of Absolute Spirit, 
ie., art, religion, and philosophy. And in his Philosophy of Right, 
Hegel opens his discussion of “the State” with the pronouncement: 
“The State is the actuality of the ethical idea” which is freedom. By | 
“freedom,” however, Hegel does not mean that freedom from all re- 
straints which, at its worst, culminates in anarchy, license, and bestial- 
ity, but rather man’s freedom to develop and cultivate such distinctive- 
ly human capacities of the spirit as art, religion, and philosophy. While 
Hegel considers “the State” supreme among human institutions, he 
does so precisely because he would subordinate the whole realm of 
institutions to the highest spiritual pursuits, and because he believes 
that these are possible only in “the State.” 

This last belief is certainly questionable, but it does not imply (as 
Popper claims) that Hegel’s State is “totalitarian, that is to say, its 
might must permeate and control the whole life of the people in all 
its functions: ‘The State is therefore the basis and center of all the 
concrete elements in the life of a people: of Art, Law, Morals, Religion, 
and Science.’ ’’°® The quotation from Hegel means — and the context 
from which it is torn (in the Preface to the Philosophy of History) 
makes this quite clear — that the State alone makes possible the de- 
velopment of art, law, morals, religion, and science ; and, if Hegel had 
said “society” instead of “the State,” his view would be plausible. He 
was, however, under the spell not only of Plato, but also of Periclean 
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Athens in which art and religion were indeed so closely integrated 
with the political life of the people that one might have called the city- 
state their “basis and center.” This, of course, is quite different from 
saying that the State’s “might must permeate and control” art and 
religion. Hegel’s position is open to many objections, but to confound 
it with totalitarianism is a mixture of misunderstanding and name- 
calling. Far more just is Ernst Cassirer’s conclusion, in The Myth of 
the State (1946), a book dealing with much the same theme as 
Popper’s, but much more judiciously, and unfortunately ignored by 
Popper. Cassirer’s Hegel chapter ends: “Hegel could extol and glor- 
ify the state, he could even apotheosize it. There is, however, a clear 
and unmistakable difference between his idealization of the power of 
the state and that sort of idolization that is the characteristic of our 
modern totalitarian systems.” 


7. History. Hegel, like Augustine, Lessing, and Kant before him, 
and Comte, Marx, Spengler, and Toynbee after him, believed that 
history has a pattern and made bold to reveal it. All these attempts are 
controversial in detail and questionable in principle; but a sound 


critique of Hegel should also take into account his remarkable restraint : 
he did not attempt to play the prophet and was content to comprehend 
the past. 

Popper himself says that his own book could be “described as a 
collection of marginal notes on the development of certain historicist 
philosophies” ;°* and, as we have seen, he accuses Hegel of “hysterical 
historicism.” Yet in Popper’s sense of the term, Hegel was no historicist 
at all: he was not one of those who “believe that they have discovered 
laws of history which enable them to prophesy the course of historical 
events” — and this addiction to predictions is what Popper means by 
historicism.5§ 

We are told that Hegel was guilty of “historical and evolutionary 
relativism — in the form of the dangerous doctrine that what is believed 
today is, in fact, true today, and in the equally dangerous corollary that 
what was true yesterday (true and not merely ‘believed’) may be false 
tomorrow —a doctrine which, surely, is not likely to encourage an 
appreciation of the significance of tradition.”®® Hegel, of course, ex- 
celled in his appreciation of the significance of tradition: he always 
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took for granted its essential rationality, and he condemned as arbitrary 
any criticism of the past or present which was not accompanied by an 
appreciation of the significance of tradition. He did not maintain “that 
what is believed today is, in fact, true today,” but insisted that many 
of his contemporaries, both philosophers and “men in the street,” failed 
to see the truth. And “what was true yesterday. ..may be false tomor- 
row” is, in a sense, a commonplace — as when we take the statement 
“it is raining” or “the Americans, while saying that all men are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, including 
liberty, hold slaves” or “another war would likely spread the ideals of 
the French Revolution, without endangering the future of civilization.” 
And the same consideration applies to many a generalization about a 
nation or about war. 

Hegel did not believe that such propositions as “two plus two equals 
four” were true at one time but not at another; but he thought that 
the truth comes to light gradually and tried to show this in his lectures 
on the history of philosophy — lectures from which one might alraost 
date the history of philosophy as a separate discipline. German histor- 
ians of philosophy in the nineteenth century, such as Zeller, Erdmann, 
and Fischer, were consciously following Hegel’s example and build- 
ing on his foundations. Hegel emphasized, not how utterly wrong his 
predecessors had been, but how much truth they had seen; yet Plato’s 
truths were not “all of the truth,” but were in need of subsequent quali- 
fication and amendment. Hegel’s approach permits many profound in- 
sights which contrast favorably with the often superficial strictures of 
the crusading critics of the Enlightenment and their epigoni against 
whom Hegel reacted. 

Hegel’s approach is not amoral. Although he finds the aim of history 
in its “result’”® and considers the history of the world the world’s 
court of justice,®! he does not idolize success. His attitude depends on 
his religious faith that freedom will and must triumph: that is Hegel’s 
“historicism.”” He does not believe that things are good because they 


succeed, but that they succeed because they are good. He finds God’s 
revelation in history. 


This point is best illustrated by Hegel’s polemic against Von Haller 
in Section 258 of the Rechtsphilosophie. Throughout, he tries to avoid 
the Scylla of that revolutionary lawlessness which he associates with 


® Ibid., p. 260. 
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Fries and the Wartburg festival and the Charybdis of conservative law- 
lessness which he finds in Von Haller’s Restauration der Staatswissen- 
schaft. He cites Von Haller (I, 342ff.): “As in the inorganic world 
the greater represses the smaller, and the mighty, the weak, etc., thus 
among the animals, too, and then among human beings, the same law 
recurs in nobler forms.” And Hegel interposes: “Perhaps frequently 
also in ignoble forms?” He then quotes Von Haller again: “This is 
thus the eternal, immutable order of God, that the mightier rules, must 
rule, and always will rule.” And Hegel comments: “One sees from this 
alone, and also from what follows, in what sense might is spoken of 


here: not the might of the moral and ethical, but the accidental force of 
nature.” 


“A people can only die a violent death when it has become naturally 
dead in itself,’*? Popper quotes Hegel as saying ; and Hegel continues, 
“as e.g. the German Imperial Cities, the German Imperial Constitu- 
tion.’’®? However true this analysis may be when applied to the events 
of 1806, the bold generalization invites criticisms; but one should take 
into account that Hegel is in agreement with a religious tradition 


which extends from Isaiah to Toynbee. 

Popper, intent on dissociating Hegel from the Western religious 
tradition and associating him with the Nazis, fastens on Hegel’s con- 
ception of world historical peoples. According to Hegel, we are told, 
history records the fights of nations, “and the object of the fight is 
world domination,”®* “History is the contest of the various national 
spirits for world domination.”® And Hegel’s Encyclopaedia®® is 
quoted: “the Spirit of the Time® invests its Will” in “the self-con- 
sciousness of a particular Nation” which “dominates the World.’’®* 
Hegel goes on to say (though Popper does not quote this) that the 
Spirit “steps onward” and “delivers it over to its chance and doom.” 
His position depends on his assumption that ultimate reality is spiritual 
and that the Spirit reveals itself progressively in history. The stages of 
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this revelation are represented by different peoples, but by only one 
people at any one time.*® “This people is the dominant one in world 
history for this epoch — and tt can be epoch-making in this sense only 
once. Against this absolute right which it has to be the embodiment of 
the current stage of development of the world spirit, the spirits of the 
other peoples have no right, and they, even as those whose epoch has 
passed, do not any longer count in world history.” 

Hegel’s conception is dated today : we know more than he did about 
the history of a great number of civilizations. We can no longer reduce 
world history to a straight line which leads from the Greeks, via the 
Romans, to ourselves; nor can we dispose of ancient Asia as “The 
Oriental Realm” and understand it simply as the background of the 
Greeks. We are aware, moreover, of a number of ambiguities and 
dangers in such conceptions as that of a Volk or nation; we would 
hesitate to apply such terms to the carriers of Greek or Roman civiliza- 
tion ; and we would be hard put to construct a line of “world historical” 
peoples from, say, the end of the Western Roman Empire to our own 
time. We understand the flowering of medieval philosophy in terms 
of the co-operation of Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians, against a 
Greek background, and would not care to say who, in that epoch, was 
the representative of the world spirit. 

All this, however, does not imply that Hegel’s views are wicked or 
that his errors are due to his alleged nationalism or tribalism. Very 
similar objections can be urged against modern philosophers of history 
who, like Toynbee, repudiate nationalism. Toynbee, to be sure, recog- 
nizes many contemporary civilizations all of which “count” in world 
history. Yet his polemics against the nation as a unit of history and his 
preference for civilizations rest on the claim that nations cannot be 
studied without reference to other nations, while civilizations can be 
studied without reference to other civilizations. Again, one could hardly 
understand scholastic philosophy without reference to Mohammedans, 





® This notion was adapted by Stefan George and, with the individual prophet 
in the place of a whole people, became part of the creed of his Kreis: “In jeder 
ewe /Ist nur ein gott und einer nur sein kiinder” (In every epoch / There is but 
one god, and but one his prophet). This seems even more obviously false than 
Hegel’s view — and doubly ironical because, even in the relatively narrow field 
of German poetry, George was no solitary giant and was probably inferior to 
Rilke. 
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Jews, and Greeks.” Surely, with the exception of entirely isolated 
communities, no unit can be understood completely without reference 
to others; and any unit whatever, whether it be Western Civilization, 
Germany, Athens, or the Burlington Railroad, can be made the object 
of a historical study. In each instance, one will introduce other units 
as sparingly as possible and only to throw light on the history of the 
unit under consideration. 

In this sense, Hegel’s conception of “world history” is arbitrary and 
amounts to an attempt to study the development of his own civilization. 
Moreover, he was not impeded by the recognition that some of the 
ancestors of this civilization made their epoch-making contributions 
simultaneously. Homer may have been a contemporary of the earliest 
prophets ; Thales and Jeremiah wrote at the same time; and Stoicism 
flourished even as Christianity developed out of Judaism. What is 
called for is a more pluralistic perspective and more respect for in- 
dividual units. There is no one plan to which all of these can be fitted, 
and Hegel was certainly something of a Procrustes. Popper’s attempt 
to use the conception of “world domination” in an exclusively political, 
or even military, sense in order to link Hegel with Hitler is, however, 
quite illegitimate; and it is doubly misleading when one does not 
emphasize that Hegel was not making predictions or offering sugges- 
tions for the future, but scrupulously limiting himself to an understand- 
ing of the past. (See also Section 9 below.) 


8. Great Men and Equality. Hegel’s conception of world historical 
peoples goes together with his belief in world historical personalities. 
Both notions are justifiable up to a point. Some peoples have had little 
effect on anybody outside themselves, while the Greeks and the Jews, 
for example, have affected the history of the world out of all proportion 
to their numbers. Similarly, Socrates and Caesar might well be called 
world historical personalities. It is the rankest emotionalism when 
Popper writes: “Glory cannot be acquired by everybody ; the religion 
of glory implies antiequalitarianism — it implies a religion of ‘Great 
Men.’ Modern racialism accordingly ‘knows no equality between souls, 
no equality between men’ (Rosenberg). Thus there are no obstacles to 
adopting the Leader Principles from the arsenal of the perennial revolt 





™ At the outset of his Study of History, Toynbee seeks to show that England 
is no intelligible field of study, while Western Civilization is. Had he taken Spain 
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against freedom, or as Hegel calls it, the idea of the World Historical 
Personality.”7? Not only the word “religion,” which occurs twice in 
this quotation, but also Popper’s use of the conception of equalitarian- 
ism are propagandistic. Popper implies that we ought to be “for” 
equalitarianism, but, if it involves the belief that no man can achieve 
anything that cannot be achieved by everybody else, it is surely un- 
tenable. Equalitarianism in any sense in which it is worthwhile is not 
at all incompatible with belief in great men. 
Here one may also note that, according to Popper, 

Hegel twists equality into inequality: “That the citizens are equal before the 
law,” Hegel admits, “contains a great truth. But expressed in this way, it is only 
a tautology ; it only states in general that a legal status exists, that the laws rule. 
But to be more concrete, the citizens. ..are equal before the law only in the points 
in which they are equal outside the law also. Only that equality which they possess 
in property, age,...etc., can deserve equal treatment before the law....The laws 
themselves presuppose unequal conditions. ...It should be said that it is just the 
great development and maturity of form in modern states which produces the 
supreme concrete inequality of individuals in actuality.”73 

The omissions in the Hegel quotation are Popper’s, and he himself 
explains them in the very next sentence: “In this outline of Hegel’s 
twist of the ‘great truth’ of equalitarianism into its opposite, I have 
radically abbreviated his argument; and I must warn the reader that 
I shall have to do the same throughout the chapter; for only’ in this 
way is it at all possible to present, in a readable manner, his verbosity 
and the flight of his thoughts (which, I do not doubt, is pathological ).” 
Can Popper’s omissions in this quotation really be accounted for in 
terms of (Hegel’s) pathology? Consider Encyclopaedia, Section 539. 
Hegel is not “for” or “against” equality but tries to determine in what 
sense it can be embodied in the modern state. “With the appearance 
of the State, inequality enters, namely the difference between govern- 
ing forces and the governed, authorities, magistrates, directories, etc. 
The principle of equality, carried out consistently, would repudiate all 
differences and thus be at odds with any kind of state.” It is in the 
following discussion that we find the sentence italicized by Popper, 
and it seems best to quote it without omissions, and with Hegel's, 
rather than Popper’s, italics: “Only that equality which, in whatever 
way, happens to exist independently, regarding wealth, age, physical 
strength, talents, aptitude, etc., or also crimes, etc., can and should 
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justify an equal treatment of these before the law — in regard to taxes, 
liability to military service, admission to public office, etc., or punish- 
ment, etc.” Hegel’s sentence, taken as a whole, is very carefully con- 
structed and exhibits a crucial parallelism. Only those with equal wealth 
should be taxed equally; age and phys’cal strength should be taken 
into account by, let us say, draft boards; talents and aptitudes are 
relevant qualifications for public service ; etc. Or should we have equal 
punishment for all, regardless of whether they have committed equal 
crimes? Should we induct women and children into the armed forces 
and exact equal taxes from the poor and the rich? Is it Hegel who is 
guilty of a “twist’’? 

To return to “great men” — Hegel said (according to Gans’s addi- 
tion to Section 318): “Public opinion contains everything false and 
everything true, and to find what is true in it is the gift of the great 
man. Whoever tells his age, and accomplishes, what his age wants and 
expresses, is the great man of this age.”** And the passage ends (in 
Popper’s translation) : “He who does not understand how to despise 
public opinion, as it makes itself heard here and there, will never ac- 
complish anything great.’’ Popper’s italics, as well as his comments (see 
below), appeal to the reader’s prejudice in favor of the supremacy of 
public opinion, though he previously appealed to the prejudice in favor 
of the supremacy of conscience. These two standards, however, are 
very different ; and Hegel recognized the fallibility of both because he 
did not believe — as Popper alleges™® — that “‘self-evidence is the same 
as truth.” Hegel argued (in the body of Section 318) that “to be 
independent of [public opinion] is the first formal condition of any- 
thing great and rational (in actuality as well as in science)”; and he 
had the faith that public opinion “will eventually accept it, recognize 
it, and make it one of its own prejudices.” 

In the above quotation from Gans’s addition, Popper finds an “ex- 
cellent description of the Leader as a publicist’; and, since he has 
introduced it with a reference to “the Leader principle,” one is led to 
think of the Fihrer and to consider Hegel a proto-Nazi. The quotation, 
however, is not at odds with a sincere belief in democracy and fits 
beautifully not only Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “interventionism,” but 
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also Lincoln’s great speeches, e.g., “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. I believe this government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free” or “With malice toward none; with charity 
for all....” And it is true of Lincoln, too, when Hegel says of the 
world historical personalities, “They were practical, political men. But 
at the same time they were thinking men, who had an insight into the 
requirements of the time — into what was ripe for development.” 

Hegel found that world historical individuals are always propelled 
by some passion (‘‘Nothing Great in the World has been accomplished 
without passion”) and that their motivation is rarely disinterested. 
The latter point he expressed in terms of “the cunning of reason.” 
The individual may be motivated not only by profound insights, but 
also by “private interests” and even “self-seeking designs.”’ Alexander 
was passionately ambitious; but in the long run his private interests 
furthered Western civilization. The same consideration applies to 
Caesar. And while Popper links Hegel with “the fascist appeal to 
‘human nature’ [which] is to our passions” and proposes that we call 
this appeal the “cunning of the revolt against reason,’™ he himself 
evidently believes that Napoleon (whose motivation was hardly quite 
disinterested, and whose methods could scarcely be approved by a 
devotee of “the open society”) was furthering Western civilization to 
such an extent that the German uprising against him must be labeled 
“one of these typical tribal reactions against the expansion of a super- 
national empire.”*7 

9. War. Without accepting Hegel’s view of war, one should dis- 
tinguish it clearly from the fascists’. Three points may suffice here. 
First, Hegel looks back, not forward. He is not less interested in “the 
furthering of civilization” than is Popper,’* but finds that our civilization 
was furthered by any number of wars in the past; e.g., the Greeks’ 
war against the Persians, Alexander’s wars of conquest, the innumer- 
able wars waged by the Romans, and Charlemagne’s conquest of the 
Saxons. Believing that it is the philosopher’s task to comprehend “‘that 
which is”*®— and not to construct utopias — Hegel speaks of war 
as one of the factors which have actually furthered civilization. 

Second, we should not confuse Hegel’s estimate of the wars which 
had occurred up to his own time with a celebration of war as we know 


8 Tbid., p. 268. 8 Tbid., p. 268. 
™ Tbid., p. 250. ® Philosophy of Right, Preface. 
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it today. Third, Hegel’s attitude is not fully comprehensible when 
considered apart from its religious roots. He considered all that is 
finite ephemeral. In Gans’s addition to Section 324,°° he says: “From 
the pulpits much is preached concerning the insecurity, vanity, and 
instability of temporal things, and yet everyone...thinks that he, at 
least, will manage to hold on to his possessions.” What the preachers 
fail to get across, “Hussars with drawn sabres” really bring home to us. 
(Popper writes “glistening sabres”; and the change, though slight, 
affects the tone of the passage.) 

These three points suffice to show how Popper misrepresents Hegel’s 
view. “Hegel’s theory,” we are told, “implies that war is good in itself. 
‘There is an ethical element in war,’ we read.”*! This is a curious notion 
of implication ; from Hegel’s contention that “there is an ethical element 
in war, which should not be considered an absolute evil,’*? Popper 
deduces that Hegel considered war “good in itself.” Hegel attempted 
to solve the problem of evil by demonstrating that even evil serves a 
positive function. Popper overlooks the fact that it is of the very 
essence of Hegel’s dialectical approach to penetrate beyond such as- 
sertions as that war is good or evil to a specification of the respects in 
which it is good and those in which it is evil. Today, the evil so far 
outweighs any conceivable good that we are impatient with anyone 
who as much as mentions any good aspects; but, in a concrete pre- 
dicament, the majority still considers that the good outweighs the evil, 
even if the point be made in terms of “the lesser evil.” 

The one passage, finally, in which Hegel does consider the question 
of future wars is not well known and is worth quoting here. It is found 
in the lectures on aesthetics which he offered as a Berlin professor: 
Suppose that, after having considered the great epics of the past, which describe 
the triumph of the Occident over the Orient, of European measure, of individual 
beauty, and of self-critical reason over Asiatic splendor,...one now wished to 
think of great epics which might exist in the future: they would only have to 
represent the victory of the living rationality which may develop in America, 
over the incarceration into an infinitely progressing measuring and particularizing. 
For in Europe every people is now limited by another and may not, on its part, 


begin a war against another European people. If one now wants to go beyond 
Europe, it can only be to America.” 





© Quoted by Popper, Open Society, p. 260. 

* Tbid., p. 262. 

8 Sec. 324. 

 Samtliche Werke, ed. Glockner, XIV, 354f. The epics of the past referred to 
are the /liad and the Cid, and Tasso’s, Ariosto’s, and Camoéns’ poems. 
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In his lectures on the philosophy of history, Hegel also hailed the 
United States as “the land of the future.’’** Plainly, he did not believe 
that world history would culminate in Prussia ; and one may recall that 
these lectures culminate, not in a prediction, but in the pronouncement : 
“To this point consciousness has come.” This may also be the clue to the 
famous expression of resignation at the end of the Preface to the 
Philosophy of Right —a passage which, at first glance, seems at odds 
with the subsequent demand for trial by jury and for a real parliament 
with public proceedings, institutions then still lacking in Prussia. But 
apparently Hegel, while trusting that Prussia would develop further, 
did not believe that it had any real future: “When philosophy paints 
its grey on grey, a form of life has grown old, and with grey on grey 
it cannot be rejuvenated, but only comprehended. The owl of Minerva 
begins its flight only at dusk.” 


10. Nationalism. On this point Popper’s account is particularly in- 
adequate. ‘“When nationalism was revived a hundred years ago [about 
1850?], it was in one of the most mixed of all the thoroughly mixed 
regions of Europe, in Germany, and especially in Prussia....’°> A 
page later we hear of “the invasion of German lands by the first na- 
tional army, the French army under Napoleon.” Another three pages 
and we are told that Fichte’s “windbaggery” gave “rise to modern 
nationalism.” (Fichte died in 1814.) Again, we are informed that 
Wilson’s insistence on the self-determination of nations was due to 
the fact that “he fell a victim to his upbringing in the metaphysical 
political theories of Plato and of Hegel.”®* Contemptuous of the con- 
cept of nationality, Popper maintains that it is a common belief in 
democracy “which forms, one might say, the uniting factor of mul- 
tilingual Switzerland.”’8* Why, then, have the Swiss not united with 
one of their democratic neighbors? Popper’s opposition to many fea- 
tures of modern nationalism is well taken ; but those who are interested 
in its background and development, or wish to understand it, will do 
better to turn to Hans Kohn’s The Idea of Nationalism (1944) and 
to his chapter “Nationalism and the Open Society” in The Twentieth 
Century (1949). 


One of the major themes of Poper’s Hegel chapter is that “Hegelian- 





* Tbid., XI, 128f. * Thid., p. 246. 
* Open Society, p. 245. * Thid., p. 246. 
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ism is the renaissance of tribalism.”** Popper’s use of “tribalism’’ and 
“nationalism” is emotional rather than precise, and he accuses Hegel 
of both. Even so, he must admit that Hegel “sometimes attacked the 
nationalists.”5® Popper cites Hegel’s Encyclopaedia where the so-called 
nation is condemned as rabble — “and with regard to it, it is the one 
aim of the state that a nation should not come into existence, to power 
and action, as such an aggregate. Such a condition of a nation is a 
condition of lawlessness, demoralization, brutishness. In it, the nation 
would only be a shapeless wild blind force, like that of a stormy 
elemental sea, which however is not self-destructive, as the nation — a 
spiritual element — would be.” The Nazis concluded quite correctly 
that Hegel was unalterably opposed to their conception of the Volk 
and that his idea of the State was its very antithesis.°° 

Popper, on the other hand, is so intent on opposing Hegel that he 
immediately seeks to enlist the reader’s sympathies on the nationalist 
side, when he finds Hegel criticizing it. Thus Popper is not content 
to point out (quite correctly) that Hegel is alluding ‘to the liberal 
nationalists,” but he adds, “whom the king hated like the plague.” 
Hegel’s attitude, of course, cannot be understood or reasonably 
evaluated in terms of the emotional impact of such words as “liberal” 
and “king.” What is wanted is a profile of the movement condemned 
by Hegel: 


There was much talk of freedom and of equality, but it was a freedom that 
would be the vested privilege of the Teutonic race alone, and an equality that 
meant general poverty and privation. Culture was looked upon as the holding of 
the rich and of the alien, made to corrupt and soften the people. Hatred of the 
French went along with hatred of the Jews, Catholics, and “nobles.” The move- 
ment cried for a truly “German war,” so that Germany might unfold “the 
abundant wealth of her nationality.” It demanded a “savior” to achieve German 
unity, one to whom “the people will forgive all sins.” It burned books and yelled 
woe to the Jews. It believed itself above the law and the constitution because 
“there is no law to the just cause.” The state was to be built from “below,” 
through the sheer enthusiasm of the masses, and the “natural” unity of the Volk 
was to supersede the stratified order of state and society. It is not difficult to 
recognize in these “democratic” slogans the ideology of the Fascist Volks- 
gemeinschaft. There is, in point of fact, a much closer relation between the 
historical role of the Burschenschaften, with their racism and anti-rationalism, 
and National Socialism, than there is between Hegel’s position and the latter. 


Hegel wrote his Philosophy of Right as a defense of the state against this pseudo- 
democratic ideology. ...™ 


* Tbid., p. 226. © Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 527. 
® Ibid., p. 251. ™ Marcuse, op. cit., pp. 170f. 
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It has already been mentioned that the “liberal” Fries, whom Popper 
so definitely prefers to Hegel, called for the extermination of Jewry, 
while Hegel, in the Philosophy of Right, denounces the nationalistic 
clamor against the extension of civil rights to the Jews, pointing out 
that all such “clamor has overlooked that they are, above all, human 
beings.”®? Are we to condemn Hegel because he agreed with the king, 
or praise Fries because he did not? 

Finally, Popper claims that “Hegel introduced the historical theory 
of the nation.”®® Surely, there is truth in this, although the suggestion 
lacks all precision. Hegel conceived of history in terms of nations and 
spirits of nations; but he also construed history as the story of free- 
dom and believed that nations made their contributions only when 
they formed states which made possible the growth of art, religion, 
and philosophy. Even the best of nations is not an end in itself, and 
its aggrandizement or glory as such means nothing to Hegel; what 
matters to him is the way in which some nations have advanced the 
cause of humanity and civilization. 

Hegel was not —as Popper would have us believe —a nationalist 
who for reasons of expediency, to please the king, occasionally de- 
nounced nationalism. He was sincerely and strongly opposed to con- 
temporary jingoism, and he was a nationalist only in so far as he con- 
sidered nations the steppingstones toward a supranational end. 

11. Racism. The last claim we shall consider, and in some respects 
Popper’s most preposterous one, is that the Nazis got their racism 
from Hegel. We shall make two points. First, the Nazis did not get 
their racism from Hegel. Second, Hegel was not a racist. (See also 
Section 3 above.) 

Under the first heading, one may remark that the Nazis did find 
some support for their racism in Schopenhauer and Fries (whom 
Popper juxtaposes with Hegel on pages 223, 272, and in note 58) and 
Wagner (who, Popper insinuates, was something of a Hegelian, 
though he was of course a devoted disciple of Schopenhauer). And 
when Popper declares that W. Schallmeyer, when he wrote a prize 
essay in 1900, “thus became the grandfather of racial biology,”®> one 
wonders about such non-Germans as, e.g., Gobineau and Chamberlain, 
and any number of other writers who publicized their views before 





* Sec. 270 n. ™ Tbid., p. 228. 
* Open Society, p. 252. * Tbid., p. 256. 
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1900 and tremendously influenced the Nazis’ racism. We have already 
had occasion to refer to Popper’s curious view that the Nazis were 
unaware of their debt to Plato but knew Hegel; and one may now 
add that Popper offers us the epigram: “Not ‘Hegel + Plato,’ but 
‘Hegel + Haeckel’ is the formula of modern racialism.’”®* Why 
Haeckel rather than Bernhard Forster, Julius Langbehn, Hofprediger 
Stocker, Chamberlain, Gobineau, or Wagner? Why not Plato, about 
whose reflections on breeding the Nazis’ greatest race authority, Dr. 
Hans F. K. Giinther, wrote a whole book —and Giinther’s tracts 
on race sold hundreds of thousands of copies in Germany and went 
through several editions even before 1933? And why Hegel? 

Decidedly, Hegel was not a racialist; nor does Popper adduce any 
evidence to prove that he was one. Yet Popper says, “The transub- 
stantiation of Hegelianism into racialism or of Spirit into Blood 
does not greatly alter the main tendency of Hegelianism.”®* Perhaps 
the transubstantiation of God into the Fiihrer does not greatly alter 
Christianity ? One can indeed sympathize with G. R. G. Mure when he 
says that the increasingly violent and ill-informed attacks on Hegel 
have reached a point in Popper’s Hegel chapter where they become 
“almost meaninglessly silly.”®5 Familiarity with Hegel has, however, 
waned to the point where Bertrand Russell can hail Popper’s attack on 
Hegel as “deadly’’®® (for Hegel) and where reviewers, while expressing 
reservations about the treatment of Plato and Aristotle, have not 
generally seen fit to protest against the treatment of Hegel. Hence we 
can no longer dismiss Popper’s attack as “silly.” Nor is it merely a 
matter of defending Hegel against irresponsible vituperation. The in- 
creasingly popular methods encountered in this latest version of the 
Hegel myth must for once be shown in their true light. 

One recalls Kant’s critique of Herder which Popper, who quotes it, 
would apply to Hegel and his modern followers, though it would seem 
to fit Popper himself quite well: “A sagacity quick in picking up 
analogies, and an imagination audacious in the use it makes of them 
are combined with a capability for enlisting emotions and passions. 

* Tbid., p. 256. 

* Tbid., p. 256. 

*% 4 Study of Hegel’s Logic (1950), p. 360. 


* On the jacket of the English edition of 1949. The book has received many 


other encomia, and I am not implying that the attack on Hegel is representative 
of the caliber of the whole work. 
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, .”’100 What is important, however, is not the failing of one particular 
author but rather —to refer back to the motto of this article — the 
general calamity. Hence I shall conclude by citing in my own behalf 
what Popper says to justify his critique of Toynbee: 


I consider this a most remarkable and interesting book....He has much to 
say that is most stimulating and challenging....I also agree with many of 
the political tendencies expressed in his work, and most emphatically with his 
attack upon modern nationalism, and the tribalist and, “archaist,” i.e., culturally 
reactionary tendencies, which are connected with it. The reason why, in spite of 
all this, I single out...[this] work in order to charge it with irrationality, is 
that only when we see the effects of this poison in a work of such merit do we 
fully appreciate its danger.™ 


WALTER A. KAUFMANN 


Princeton University 





” Open Society, p. 247. 
™ Tbid., pp. 435f. 





DR. POPPER’S DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 


BEG YOU to study Dr. K. R. Popper’s The Open Society and Its 
| ional (Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1950; pp. 
xii, 732), and not to be deterred from a close and sympathetic study of 
it by certain serious causes of offense which, I admit, it contains. I 
venture to make this request because I believe that the book contains 
very valuable ideas for the statement of what we all greatly need and 
desire to state, namely, the political and moral values for which the 
free world will fight. 

You will find it easier to overcome the distaste which the book’s 
defects invite, if you will read the chapters in the order XIII - XXV, 
I-—XII. In this way you will read first the chapters on Marx, which 
are nearly untouched by the characteristic defects of the book and are 
also the most in tune with our present intellectual climate; and you 
will read last the chapter on Hegel, which is very much the worst in 
the book. You will not have significantly greater difficulty in under- 
standing Dr. Popper by reading him in this order, especially if you 
occasionally look at pages 5-11 for an account of what he means by 
“historicism”’. 

Apart from its overriding importance for everybody as a contribution 
to our political problem, Dr. Popper’s book contains in my opinion 
excellent contributions to political theory, moral theory, logical theory, 
the philosophy of history, and the history of philosophy ; and I recom- 
mend it to anyone who specializes in any of these. I recommend it 
to Platonists as the freshest and most original treatment of Plato since 
Burnet’s Greek Philosophy. 

The book consists mainly of critiques of the politics and sociology of 
Plato and Marx. Heraclitus and Aristotle come in briefly as satellites 
of Plato. Hegel comes in briefly as a forerunner of Marx. It is funda- 
mentally an examination of two great influences against democracy 
and an argument that they are mistaken. (Dr. Popper himself, how- 
ever, rarely regards his book in just this light. He once calls it “a 
critical introduction to the philosophy of politics and of history, and 
an examination of some of the principles of social reconstruction” 
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[p. v] ; but much more often he regards it as “the story of the rise and 
influences of some important forms of historicism” [pp. 3-4].) 

I am too ignorant of Marx to be a reliable judge of Dr. Popper’s 
critique of Marx; and I shall confine myself to other aspects of his 
book after the present paragraph. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that this must be a very good critique of Marx. It is free from the grave 
defect which mars the chapters on Hegel and Plato; and it is full 
of sentences that seem to me illuminating. Just one example: “Marx 
investigated an unrestrained capitalism, and he never dreamt of inter- 
ventionism. He therefore never investigated the possibility of a 
systematic interference with the trade cycle, much less did he offer 
a proof of its impossibility” (p. 369). 

Dr. Popper’s reports of what Plato said are astonishing. A startling 
and alarming translation of Laws 942 is printed on the wrapper and 
twice in the book. As Dr. Popper goes on, he produces several other 
alarming translations from the Laws and elsewhere. Again and again 
the reader is likely to say to himself: “Surely Plato did not say this; 
or at least surely Popper has suppressed something else that puts the 
matter in a better light.” 

A very small proportion of Plato’s interpreters have been dispassion- 
ate. Most of them have been very favorable to him; and these have 
tended to sharpen or even distort their translations and interpretations 
so as to make Plato nearer than he was to their ideal. Jowett, for ex- 
ample, translated “‘értxovpou’’ by “citizens” in Republic 464B, and in 
two other passages wrote “citizens” where the Greek has no noun 
but certainly means “guards” (423E, 451C), thus giving the false im- 
pression that Plato intended his education for all the citizens. Dr. 
Popper, who is one of the few unfavorable interpreters of Plato, tends 
to sharpen or even distort his translations and interpretations so as to 
make Plato further than he was from Dr. Popper’s ideal. He is no 
worse in his way than the pro-Plato interpreters are in their way ; but 
he, like them, fails to reach the admirable and rare objectivity of 
Lindsay and Shorey. I have examined a large number (though not all) 
of his translations of Plato and statements about what Plato said, more 
particularly those attributing to Plato something offensive to democrats 


and humanitarians; and I will list here the more important errors I 
have found. 
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Dr. Popper is mistaken in believing (pp. 139, 497) that Republic 
547A (the “mystic number”) takes back the earlier position that, if a 
gold or silver child is born to bronze parents, he is to be transferred 
to the governing class. This passage forbids the mixing of the metals. 
But the transference of such a child would not be a mixing of the 
metals. Since the child was of a different metal from his parents, a 
mixing of the metals would occur if the child remained with them. 
The prohibition of the mixing of metals, together with the doctrine 
that silver children are occasionally born of bronze parents, does not 
prohibit but on the contrary commands the promotion of such a child. 
Similarly, Dr. Popper is mistaken in thinking that Republic 434B-D 
forbids such promotion; it forbids a man to do work for which his 
metal is unsuited. (Popper pp. 497 and 555. On the latter page “435C” 
is an error for “434C”.) The most that can truly be said against Plato 
on this point is that he provided no machinery by which silver children 
of bronze parents could be discovered early enough to receive a guard- 
ian’s education, and that he did not realize that a great deal of talent 
will always go to waste unless there is a system, such as universal 
formal education, for testing every child. 


Gorgias 488E f. does not say that the view that justice is equality 
agrees with nature itself; it only argues that this follows from a certain 
view put forward by Callicles. This is a fairly important mistake be- 
cause Dr. Popper makes great use of this Gorgias passage in imputing 
dishonesty to Plato. (Popper, p. 91.) 


Republic 368B ff. and 432B ff. are not meant, in my opinion, to lead 
us to believe that “Plato omitted none of the more important theories 
[about justice] known to him’. This also is important for the dis- 
honesty argument. (Popper, p. 93.) 

I think it incorrect to say (p. 48) that in Republic 425DE and 427A 
Plato forbids his rulers to legislate for the lower classes and for their 
petty problems. What Plato forbids here is petty legislation, and that 
is something different. 

Socrates in the Crito declares his loyalty to “the laws and the father- 
land”, not to democracy. (Popper, p. 188.) 


I believe with Taylor that Laws 904C10 is nothing about “level of 
rank”, and I am not at all convinced by Dr. Popper’s argument for 
his translation (pp. 38, 487). 
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Dr. Popper writes that Plato “recommended in the Laws coloniza- 
tion and birth control and homosexuality. ..as means for keeping the 
population constant; see Laws 740D-741A and 838E”. This state- 
ment is false as far as concerns homosexuality. There is no mention of 
homosexuality in 740D-—741A, while 838E is flatly against homosexual- 
ity as is the whole of 836-839. To the best of my belief Plato is against 
homosexuality wherever he mentions it in the Laws, having changed 
his view since his middle period. Nothing particular depends on this 
mistake, however. (Popper, p. 583.) 


Timaeus 31A much more probably means “The resemblance would 
thus be explained, more precisely, not as to these two things, but as to 
that superior thing which is their prototype’. (Popper, p. 30.) 

Republic 485B “mwXavwuérvns bro yevécews xal d8opas” was in the 
English edition “drift from generation to degeneration”, and has now 
been altered to “stray towards generation and degeneration” (p. 144), 
very likely owing to criticism by Mr. J. D. Mabbott, whose help Dr. 
Popper acknowledges (and to whom I also owe much in this discus- 
sion). Dr. Popper’s translation is still not good enough, however. 


Lindsay renders it: “driven to and fro by generation and decay.” 


Dr. Popper does not always grasp Plato’s deprecatory and ironical 
manner of writing. Thus o’ tavu duvAaktxoi means “not altogether 
fit” rather than “altogether unfit” (p. 83). Thus too “It would be dis- 
honest if I were to refuse” is too solemn for AdAd pérro. . . 
Bovdouai for ve, ei uy ddcxa (p. 98, translating Rp. 430E1). What 
exactly this phrase means is, I think, not known for certain. Perhaps 
something like “I will, or I’m a crook” (material implication). Un- 
doubtedly something lighter than Dr. Popper gives. Even Dr. Pop- 
per’s conviction that the Menexenus is ironical is, I venture to think, 
a partial failure to grasp the nature of Plato’s irony. The Menexenus 
is a baffling mixture of the serious and the ironical, scoffing and love, 
compounded of his love for Athens and his hate of democracy, which 
were so intertwined as to baffle Plato himself as well as his readers. 

Dr. Popper, like nearly all translators, sometimes renders the mean- 
ing more precise or pointed than it was in his text. For example, “the 
only true original” (p. 492) is a sharpening of dp@n0 povge (Pits. 
297CD). I could name perhaps a dozen such sharpened passages. This 
is a fault, since clearly the ideal demands that our translation shall be 
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indeterminate or vague in whatever respects the original is so. But it is 
a minor fault, since sharpening the meaning is not perverting or con- 
cealing it. 

In sum, we may say that Dr. Popper’s translations of Plato belong 
in the usual somewhat biased class, and not in the rare objective class 
of Lindsay and Shorey ; but they differ from the usual member of the 
class in that their bias is the opposite of the usual one. . 

Biased though they are, they should certainly not be disregarded. 
They draw attention to real and important features of Plato’s thought 
that are usually overlooked. In particular, Dr. Popper’s show piece, 
the horrible passage from Laws 942 about never acting on one’s own, 
is correctly translated. (It might be urged that Plato intended this to 
apply only to the military life of his citizens, and it is true that the 
passage begins as a prescription for army discipline; but by the end 
Plato is clearly wishing to extend it to all life; cf. “the anarchy must 
be removed from all the life of all the men” [Laws 942D1].) Sound too 
are the report (p. 140) that the Laws proposes to put to death atheists 
who cannot be “reeducated” (Laws X is distinctly reminiscent of con- 
temporary Communist procedure), and the translation on page 588 
of Laws 950D-951A. Sound also is the translation of Statesman 
293C-E on pages 162-163, implying that rulers who know are justified 
in ruling and killing without due process of law. The translation on 
page 149 of Republic 473D5 as “suppressed by force” is correct ; Plato 
is saying there that those who are not rulers must be prevented from 
philosophizing. 

The translation “lordly lie” in Republic 414 (Popper, pp. 138, 553) 
is in my opinion about as accurate as any. I reject Cornford’s “plain 
fact that Weddos cannot, in this context, mean a ‘lie’, if a lie is a false 
statement made with intent to deceive” (The Unwritten Philosophy, 
p. 133). To me it seems a plain fact that Socrates is here depicted as 
intending the citizens of Callipolis to believe something which Socrates 
knows to be false, namely, that they were born from the earth, and 
that each of them has mixed into him one and only one of the four 
metals, gold, silver, iron, bronze. 

However, since I do not think that Plato intended to give a cynical 
impression of himself or his “Socrates” here, I prefer the translations 
“falsehood” and “fiction” to “lie”. The word ‘“‘wWevddos’’ meant either, 
since the Greek language did not distinguish the two as clearly as the 
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English does. (Even English does not distinguish them enough, since 
it is not clear in English whether a man is telling a lie if he says some- 
thing which he believes to be false but which is in fact true.) My 
present translation of the sentence is: “Is there any way by which we 
could invent one of those useful fictions we were speaking of just now, 
a single really good one, and get the rulers themselves to believe it if 
possible, or at any rate the rest of the city?” 
Plato’s views on lying in the Republic are: 
1. God never lies. (382E) 
2. A private citizen ought never to lie. (389B-D) 
3. A ruler ought to have a passionate desire that he himself may 
know the truth and not be in a state of error. (485CD, 490A-C) 
4. A ruler sometimes may and must deceive the private citizens. 
(380B) | 
. Socrates, or Plato, or the founder of Callipolis, may and must 
deceive everybody in Callipolis, if he can. (414) 
Plato does not say or believe in the Republic : 
6. A ruler must have a passionate desire that other people may 
know the truth and not be deceived. 


Interpreters who say that Plato said (6) are mistakenly supposing 
it to be included in (3) above. The essence of the passage on “‘the lie 
in the soul” (382) is that it is always hateful to be oneself deceived 
but not always hateful to deceive others. 

The general startling effect, therefore, of Dr. Popper’s translations 


is not due to his inaccuracies but to his having adopted a fresh and 
independent approach to Plato. 


It is one thing, however, to be correct in most of one’s translations 
and reports on particular passages, and another to be correct in one’s 
general and summary accounts of the tendencies of the whole. Among 
Dr. Popper’s more general views about Plato’s politics are these. Plato 
held that, since the good state lies in the past, and change is nearly 
always for the worse, our fundamental political demands must be 
“Arrest all political change!” and “Back to nature!” (p. 86). Plato 
aims in politics at the good of the state rather than at the good of the 
individual members of the state. What the good of the state consists in is 
left very vague (Dr. Popper more or less admits by silence that Plato 
did not, like many later partisans of the state, find its good in war and 
conquest) ; but it tends to be order and stillness and measure and 
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propriety, for Plato had the aesthetic attitude toward politics and re- 


garded the creation of a good constitution as if it were the painting 
of a beautiful picture (cf. Rp. 501). Plato was (and still is) a powerful 
enemy of democracy, of the open society, of equality, and of freedom. 

I agree with Dr. Popper that Plato was an enemy of democracy, of 
equality, and of freedom, and that he aimed at the good of a super- 
being, “the city as a whole”, rather than at the goods of all the citizens. 
It would perhaps even be true to say that Plato did not aim at the 
good either of the citizens or of the city, but merely at getting the city 
into a certain condition which he wanted as such. Plato was like a keen 
gardener, who would not naturally say that he was aiming either at 
‘the good of all the flowers” or at “the good of the garden as a whole”, 
but rather that he was aiming at “having the most beautiful garden in 
the county”, or “getting the garden into perfect condition”. 

I disagree, however, with Dr. Popper’s general account of Plato’s 
politics on two points. First, I think he overdoes Plato’s horror of 
change. I deny that Plato’s fundamental political demand is “Arrest 
all political change!” or “Back to nature!” Dr. Popper’s view here is a 
consequence of his view that Plato was a “historicist’”’. “Historicism” 
is one of Dr. Popper’s private enemies. I shall later give some account 
of it and some reason to think that there is not really much of it in 
Plato. 

My other objection to Dr. Popper’s general account of Plato’s 
politics is that it omits Plato’s most important argument. Dr. Popper 
does not bring out or face Plato’s best and most serious argument for 
his political proposals, namely that government is a science and science 
should be left to experts. Plato urges, and Plato sincerely believed, 
that it is as absurd to govern by popular vote as it would be to conduct 
medicine or navigation by popular vote. That is the point of the simile 
of the Ship in Republic 488. The error of democracy, according to 
Plato, is that it denies the possibility of science in government; and 
his fundamental political demand is not what Dr. Popper says it is 
but “Leave government to those who know how!” Plato maintains 
that some men can know for certain about these matters, and that this 
knowledge gives them the right to compel the other men for the good 
of the whole. This is a very important argument, and similar to one 
regularly put forward by the Roman Catholic church on behalf of a 
similar claim to the right to compel. The essential point, both of 
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Catholic doctrine and of Plato’s politics, is this: the possession of 
absolute knowledge of good and evil gives the right to compel, and 
some men do possess some absolute knowledge of good and evil. 

A similar claim has sometimes been put forward in the last hundred 
years by persons calling themselves by some such title as “political 
scientist”. I have heard an eminent lady broadcast a talk on politics 
which ended with an appeal to “let the scientists have a chance”’. 

It is not at all easy to meet this argument. The best existing answer 
known to me is John Stuart Mill’s essay, On Liberty; but it is not good 
enough, and urgently needs to be rewritten. In view of the excellent 
ideas on politics which Dr. Popper’s book contains, I think he could 
have given us a valuable critique of this main argument of Plato’s, 
and it is a thousand pities that he has disregarded it. 

Dr. Popper holds that Plato perverted the teaching of Socrates, and 
only Antisthenes continued it as it really was. To him Plato is a very 
harmful force in politics but Socrates a very beneficial one. Socrates 
died for the right to talk freely to the young; but in the Republic 
Plato makes him take up an attitude of condescension and distrust 
towards them. Socrates died for truth and free speech; but in the 
Republic “Socrates” advocates lying. Socrates was intellectually mod- 
est ; but in the Republic he is a dogmatist. Socrates was an individual- 
ist ; but in the Republic he is a radical collectivist. And so on. 

What is Dr. Popper’s evidence for the views of the real Socrates? 
It is drawn exclusively from Plato himself, from the early dialogues, 
and primarily from the Apology. Thus the angel of light with whom 
he contrasts the demon Plato is known to us only from the demon’s 
own account! Is this absurd? 

It is not absurd, in my opinion, but entirely correct. I too hold that 
almost all the good evidence for Socrates’ views is in the earlier works 
of Plato, and that from these we can tell that the views of the mature 
Socrates were immensely different from the views of the mature Plato. 
The argument for this position has never been more clearly and per- 
suasively ‘set out than it is in Dr. Popper’s admirable discussion of the 
Socratic problem and the Burnet-Taylor theory (pp. 598-605). The 
general nature of it is that we can see in the dialogues a steady change 
from one sort of Socrates to another sort of Socrates, and that the order 
given to the dialogues by this criterion agrees with the order given 
by stylometry, and that at or near one end of the series stands the 
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Apology, which is the most likely of all the works to be historical be- 
cause it alone describes a scene which a great many people witnessed 
and were impressed by. The dialogues cannot all be historical because 
the order of their dramatic dates would give a most unlikely fluctuation 
in the opinions of “Socrates”. In the Republic, whose dramatic date 
is about 421 according to Taylor, Socrates is sure that the soul survives 
death. In the Apology, whose dramatic date is 399, he is quite agnostic 
on the point. In the Phaedo, whose dramatic date is a month later in 
399, he is once more sure that the soul survives death and provides 
elaborate and powerful arguments on the matter. 

Dr. Popper’s attitude toward the pair, Socrates and Plato, is curious- 
ly parallel to, though on a much larger scale than, his attitude toward 
the pair, Pericles and Thucydides. Here again Dr. Popper considers 
the one, Pericles, a very good man and the other, Thucydides, a bad 
man ; and here again his whole evidence for the goodness of the good 
one is drawn from the writings of the bad one! The fact that each of 
his villains so well understood the aims and ideals of one of his heroes 
is good evidence that the villains were less villainous than he thinks. 

I pass now from the question how accurately Dr. Popper reports 
what Plato actually said and intended in politics, to the question 
what judgement should be passed on Plato’s views in politics. Are Dr. 
Popper’s criticisms of Plato’s politics to be accepted? 

Dr. Popper’s judgements of the value of Plato’s politics are as fol- 
lows. As a sociologist Plato said many shrewd and illuminating things 
about society, notably in Republic VIII; but as a political guide he is 
not to be followed, either by his own criterion or by ours. He is not to 
be followed by his own criterion because it is too vague to indicate any 
line of action in particular and too vague to justify any of the miseries 
which all governmental action necessarily produces. For Plato’s 
ultimate criterion is the Form of the Good, and this remains empty and 
unknown, both in the Republic and apparently also in the lectures on 
the Good. In practice Plato never justifies any of his actual political 
proposals by an appeal to the Form of the Good, but tends rather to 
justify each one by its own appeal to certain common values, among 
which those of aesthetic order and political subordination are prom- 
inent. 

Plato’s proposals cannot be justified by our criterion, for our 
criterion of political action (or at least the one that Dr. Popper urges 
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us to adopt) is the diminution of human misery, and Plato’s practical 
proposals would have the opposite effect. This is mainly because the 
only way to secure the goods which government is able to secure for 
man, without at the same time suffering the great evils which govern- 
ment is liable to inflict on man, is to ensure that the rulers are checked 
and controlled to some extent by the whole population, made respon- 
sible to the population, made to lose their power automatically after a 
few years; whereas Plato’s chief practical proposal, urged over and 
over again, is that the rulers shall be absolutely irresponsible and un- 
trammeled and perpetual. “The right of the people to judge and to dis- 
miss their government is the only known device by which we can try 
to protect ourselves against the misuse of political power” (p. 316). 
We cannot do it by inventing institutions guaranteed to produce a 
perfect ruler every time, because there cannot be such institutions. “It 
appears to me madness to base all our political efforts upon the faint 
hope that we shall be successful in obtaining excellent, or even com- 
petent, rulers” (p. 121). Replace Plato’s “question: Who should rule? 
by the new question : How can we so organize political institutions that 
bad or incompetent rulers can be prevented from doing too much 
damage?” (p. 120). 

That is Dr. Popper’s main judgement on Plato’s politics. I will 
mention also two of his less important, but still very important, judge- 
ments. First, the reasons which Plato offers us for adopting his 
definition of justice are, though showy in presentation, extremely 
feeble in logic (namely Republic IV 432-444, esp. 442-444). Second, 
Plato fails to distinguish between the man who acts for the good of 
the state and the man who acts for the good of his fellow citizens, and 
therefore assumes that the good man is he who is devoted to the good 
of that superbeing, “the city as a whole”, and is prepared to hurt or 
kill any or all of his fellow citizens for the sake of “the city as a whole”’. 

These judgements on Plato’s political proposals seem to me true and 
very important. I am inclined to extend the last of them by adding that 
no man, once he has clearly grasped the distinction between the good 
of all his fellow individuals, and the good of some other, unseen super- 
being called “the city” or “the state” or “the nation” or “Germany”, 
will ever prefer the good of that superbeing to the good of all his fel- 
lows. (I do not mean that he will necessarily deny the existence of 
that superbeing. Dr. Popper does not deny it, for he urges us to treat 
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the aggressor state harshly but its citizens lightly [p. 576]. I do not 
deny it either, for I want to say such things as “all states are criminals”, 
by which I do not mean that all or most of the citizens of most states 
are criminals. ) 

I wish briefly to defend these judgements of Dr. Popper’s against 
two very common arguments. The first of these is the argument 
which goes : “But Plato explicitly tells us that in his ideal city everything 
and everyone is to be happy and good, and the perfection of the rulers 
is to be assured. Hence it is thoroughly perverse and bad of you to 
suggest that he doesn’t.” The other is the argument that “we must 
judge Plato by the standards of his own time, not by those of ours’’. 

If a man says in magnificent language “O let us all be happy and 
good”, if he paints a utopia in eulogistic terms with very great artistic 
beauty, many readers cannot believe that the means which he proposes 
for realizing his utopia could possibly lead in fact to horrible con- 
sequences ; and to every attempt, by Grote or Popper or any other 
commentator, to point out the dreadful effects that Plato’s proposals 
would in fact have, these bewitched readers only reply: “But Plato 
says that he intends everything to be lovely and good.” How often 
have I read in the papers of examinees some such statement as “In 
Plato’s state the rulers are to be perfect men” put forward as if it 
answered all objections and solved all political problems. But anyone 
who feels inclined to make that remark surely ought to turn his atten- 
tion to the question: “Is it likely that the practical proposals which 
Plato makes would have the lovely results he says they would have?” 
In order to answer this question one has to determine first what Plato’s 
practical proposals are. This is roughly the question what is left when 
we disregard his evaluative language. “Let the rulers be happy and 
divine men” (cf. Rp. 540C2) is not a practical proposal because 
“divine” is an evaluative word here. We need to know the practical 
nonevaluative steps by which Plato thinks that a result to which he 
would apply this evaluation could be brought about. Now one of 
these proposals is that the rulers shall always be chosen by the existing 
rulers and never elected by the people ; the government is to perpetuate 
itself instead of being chosen by the people every few years. This having 
been ascertained, the next question is: “What is the evidence as to 
whether this device, the self-perpetuation of the government, does in 
fact tend on the whole to produce governors who are ‘happy and 
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divine’ more than the device of democracy?” Then, of course, the 
answer is that the Republic contains no discussion of the evidence, and 
that the evidence is in fact the other way. 

“Plato has made quite sure that his rulers shall be first-class per- 
sons.” What a wonderful muddle that is! In what sense does writing 
a book make sure of anything you say in the book? How has Plato 
achieved this splendid feat? Did he do it by just writing the sentence 
“Our rulers shall be first-class persons”? Or did he do it by writing 
this sentence many times over, in different forms, until his readers 
were confused into believing it? Or did he do it by mentioning certain 
arrangements and saying or implying both that these arrangements 
were possible and that, if they were carried out, then by the laws of 
nature it would certainly follow that first-class rulers appeared? And 
if so what are these laws of nature and how has Plato proved their 
truth? 

In answer to the argument that “we must judge Plato by the 
standards of his own time” I suggest that it is impossible for anyone 
to judge anyone except by his own actual standards. You cannot judge 
Plato except by your own standards. You can, of course, inquire how 
Plato’s contemporaries judged him; but that is not judgement but 
history. And supposing there is a doctrine which I believe to be deadly 
at all times, and this doctrine is impressively recommended by an 
ancient thinker ; am I to refrain from saying, as impressively as I can, 
that his doctrine is deadly? Obviously not. 

But it is one thing to urge that a thinker’s doctrine is deadly, and 
another thing to pour blame and abuse upon him for having taught it, 
and impute to him bad motives for teaching it. And here, alas, I come 
to the grave defect of Dr. Popper’s book, which takes so much from its 
greatness and will so sadly diminish its influence. He is not content to 
point out the dangerous nature of Plato’s doctrines ; he must also con- 
demn Plato as a criminal and speculatively attribute the worst causes 
and motives to his doctrines. 

The historicist’s overemphasis on change is “a symptom of an effort 
needed to overcome his unconscious resistance to the idea of change” 
(p. 16). The motive of those who announce historicist views is “to 
support the revolt against civilization” (p. 6). The Republic fairly 
generally adopts the method “of making some concession to the read- 
er’s sentiments. ..before the main attack upon humanitarian ideas is 
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launched” (p. 501). Plato’s “attack upon equalitarianism was not an 
honest attack. Plato did not dare to face the enemy openly” (p. 92). “I 
do not see how Plato’s method of impressing upon his readers the belief 
that all important theories have been examined can be reconciled with 
the standards of intellectual honesty” (p. 93). “One is tempted to 
think that Plato knew its weakness, and how to hide it” (p. 99). 
“Guileless people have persuaded themselves of the humaneness of 
Plato’s intentions” (p. 103). Yet “I wish to make it clear that I believe 
in the sincerity of Plato’s totalitarianism” (p. 107). “Whether we wit- 
ness in Plato’s writings a cynical and conscious attempt to employ the 
moral sentiments of the new humanitarianism for his own purposes, 
or whether we witness rather a tragic attempt to persuade his own 
better consciousness of the evils of individualism, we shall never know. 
My personal impression is that the latter is the case, and that this 
inner conflict is the main secret of Plato’s fascination” (p. 108). “The 
fundamental sincerity of his belief that there is an urgent need to arrest 
all change can, I think, hardly be questioned” (p. 141). “I am ready 
to grant his fundamental benevolence” (p. 166). (But 564-566 is an 
argument that Plato was not a humanitarian.) “He felt. ..that he was 
betraying Socrates” (p. 191). “I cannot doubt the fact of Plato’s be- 
trayal [of Socrates]” (p. 190). 

“Plato’s philosophical education has a definite political function. It 
puts a mark on the rulers, and it establishes a barrier between the 
rulers and the ruled” (p. 145). This is finding subconscious motives 
for Plato’s proposals and is untestable. Plato says that the rulers must 
learn philosophy because ruling can be a science and philosophy is the 
way to science. Dr. Popper should have examined this rational and 
explicit argument instead of making an untestable imputation. 

I feel no doubt about Plato’s good intentions. Has Dr. Popper never 
had the depressing thought that perhaps some important truths are 
too subtle or strange ever to be accepted by the majority of men, and 
that the contradictories of these truths, important and dangerous false- 
hoods, will always convince the majority of men whenever they are 
brought forward? If this horrible state of affairs should be actual (and 
there is nothing in logic to prevent its being so), what ‘would be the 
best tactics for one who wished to make happiness prevail? One must 
answer: The tactics exhibited by Plato in the Republic in combating 
equalitarianism, which he may well have believed to be a dangerous 
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falsehood which will always strike the majority as a truth. I am not 
on Plato’s side; but I am not prepared to blame him for what I think 
may have been an honest dilemma. If Plato deliberately kept quiet about 
the equalitarian view of justice, he did it with good intentions towards 
men, just as many people today think that you must keep drugs and the 
knowledge of drugs from men for their own good. 

Plato did not deliberately confuse the “protectionist” policy for the 
state with selfishness in order to persuade his readers that the protec- 
tion policy is identical with the cynical selfishness of Thrasymachus 
(p. 117). He honestly failed to distinguish them and was himself in the 
confused state which Dr. Popper says he was cynically trying to bring 
on others. Dr. Popper’s acute and valuable discovery of a confusion in 
Plato’s text is weakened, not strengthened, by his adding that the con- 
fusion was deliberately put there by the author in order to deceive the 
reader. 

What does Dr. Popper think was the real purpose of these wicked 
deceptions which he attributes to Plato? To increase human misery? 
To establish the reign of Plato’s class? To establish the reign of Plato 
himself? To make a historicist theory come true? Dr. Popper is vague 
on this point, although he says that the Republic is Plato’s own bid for 
political power. But a clear and convincing answer to this question is 
essential to establishing any claim that Plato’s ultimate purpose was 
cruel or selfish. 

As evidence for deliberate deception Dr. Popper says that the 
equalitarian theory of justice, which the Republic omits to mention, 
was well known to Plato because he had stated it in the Gorgias. I have 
said that Dr. Popper’s reading of the Gorgias is not quite accurate on 
this point in my opinion ; but that does not settle the matter. Dr. Popper 
could say that the early dialogues with their picture of Socrates de- 
velop a fairly full humanitarian theory, which therefore must have 
been well known to Plato when he wrote the illiberal middle and late 
dialogues ; therefore he must have been deliberately suppressing a case 
in his middle and late periods. Such an argument would be without 
force, however, for two reasons. First, one is not obliged always to 
state and refute all one’s juvenile opinions that may disagree with one’s 
present assertions. People should be allowed to change their minds 
without always publicly refuting their earlier opinions ; it would often 
be a bore if they did so. Second, authors are often unaware that their 
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opinions have changed as much as they have, and fail to see in their 
own works the contradictions which glare at other readers. For my 
part, I think that Plato never realized how unsocratic he had become, 
either in politics or in method. I have developed in my Plato’s Earlier 
Dialectic the view that he never realized how unsocratic he had become 
in method (P.E.D., pp. 87-88). 

This rage to blame is, I regret to say, still more prominent and re- 
pellent in the chapter on Hegel. Schopenhauer’s offensive abuse of 
Hegel had better not have been quoted (pp. 228-229). Ignorant 
though I am of Hegel, I can hardly believe that Dr. Popper has good 
evidence that Hegel “wants to stop rational argument, and with it, 
scientific and intellectual progress” (p. 235). The horrible sentences 
which he quotes from Hegel would have been more effective without 
the imputation that Hegel did not believe them and wrote them for 
gain. It is disgusting to write “When Fichte made these remarks 
[which were very favorable to the French] he was negotiating for a 
university position in Mainz, a place then controlled by the French” 
(p. 248). 


Dr. Popper shows no sorrow or pity for the meanness and brutality 


of the mean and brutal. It would be better if he could replace his 
hatred of mean and brutal men with sorrow and pity for them, and if 
he could be greatly more cautious in inferring that a man was mean 
and brutal from the dangerous tendency of his opinions. Let us insist 


on the deadliness of the doctrine rather than impute bad motives to 
the man. 


If we discover that another man’s ultimate moral principle is 
different from ours, what should we do? If, for example, Dr. Popper’s 
ultimate criterion of morality is the diminution of human misery, but 
Plato’s is the interest of the state (p. 106), what should Dr. Popper 
do about this? Surely blame and abuse are worse than useless. 

In his eagerness to blame, I think Dr. Popper occasionally gets 
himself into untenable positions. He uses the word “utilitarian” to 
blame Plato’s moral code (p. 106) ; but his own code is in my opinion 
utilitarian too. He uses the Republic’s statement that the rulers must 
sometimes deceive their subjects in order to blame Plato; but he does 
not confess allegiance to the Kantian principle that the duty of truth- 
telling is absolute, and he could not do so without contradicting his 
own doctrine that the duty of minimizing misery is absolute. He holds 
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that Plato did not dare to challenge openly the moral appeal of the 
forces he tried to break (p. 108) ; but he himself, as I have said, fails 
to challenge openly Plato’s central argument for his political views. He 
should have applied further his own excellent doctrine that we should 
take “arguments seriously, and at their face value, [instead] of seeing 
in them nothing but a way in which deeper irrational motives and 
tendencies express themselves” (p. 436). 

There is a minor but also serious obstacle to the appreciation of this 
book, namely, the mass of “isms” and Dr. Popper’s reluctance to define 
them. We find essentialism, historicism, social engineering, nominalism, 
collectivism, tribalism, open society, closed society, democracy, naive 
monism, critical dualism, naive naturalism, naive conventionalism, 
biological naturalism, psychological naturalism, positivism, holism, 
totalitarianism, humanitarianism, equalitarianism, individualism, pro- 
tectionism, nihilism, personalism, institutionalism, racialism, radical- 
ism, reinforced dogmatism, psychologism, vulgar Marxism, econo- 
mism, capitalism, activism, interventionism, and historism (which 
“must not, of course, be mixed up with historicism”, p. 394). In the 
last paragraph of page 399 there are three different names for the same 
theory, and it would have been better to omit every one of them. I 
could point to several other passages from which the “ismic” words 
could easily and beneficially be removed. When he writes that “con- 
servative principles are usually an expression of ethical nihilism, that 
is to say, of an extreme moral scepticism, of a distrust of man” (p. 
72), surely it would have been in every way better to write “conserva- 
tive principles are usually an expression of a distrust of man”. 

Dr. Popper writes that his book, “dealing as it does with philosoph- 
ical positions,...can hardly avoid, for the sake of brevity, introducing 
names for these positions. This is the reason why I have to make use of 
so many ‘isms’. But in many cases these names are introduced only 
after the positions in question have been described” (p. 625). I think, 
on the contrary, that Dr. Popper would have been more intelligible if 
his hook had contained only half as many occurrences of these vague 
terms, and a good many more pointers to the meaning of those which 
remained. Many of them are not defined at all, for Dr. Popper is rather 
contemptuous of definition. It is, he says, a “prejudice that language 
can be made more precise by the use of definitions” (p. 214). “The 
precision of a langage depends. . .upon the fact that it takes care not to 
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burden its terms with the task of being precise” (p. 216). There is 
truth in this; but it is also true that the comprehensibility of a book 
depends on the reader’s knowing or being able to find out what its 
words mean. I still do not know what he (or anybody else) means by 
“totalitarianism”. The best guess I can make is that he means the 
whole political character of Hitler’s Germany ; but, if so, I see no sense 
in the statement that Plato’s political program “‘can...be fairly de- 
scribed as totalitarian” (p. 87). 

Even when these terms are defined, anyone who forgets the definition 
is unlikely to be able to find it again, for there is no index of anything 
but proper names. The word “historism” is defined on page 394; but 
most readers will have forgotten the definition by the time they reach 
page 440, where the word is used a lot; and Dr. Popper has provided 
no way for them to find it again. 

The fact that there is no index except of proper names is a great pity 
for another reason also. The absence of an index of the passages dis- 
cussed in Plato and other authors will cause this book to have less 
influence on the study of the texts than it deserves. What Platonist, for 
example, interested in the doctrine of the elementary triangles in the 
Timaeus, would think it reasonable to look through this big political 
volume on the chance that Dr. Popper has dealt with the passage? 
But, if there had been an index of passages discussed, the specialist 
would have taken the little time required to consult it and would have 
discovered that Dr. Popper has a valuable account of this matter 
(pp. 527-531). Again, though it is known that Dr. Popper is an im- 
portant logician, one would hardly think it worth while to leaf through 
this volume in the hope of finding a contribution to the theory of 
paradoxes; yet there is one (pp. 708-712). If there were an index 
of subjects it could easily be discovered. 

I have not undertaken a comparison of this edition with the original 
English edition of 1945; but it is obvious that on the one hand the 
outline of the book remains the same, and on the other hand Dr. 
Popper has made minor changes in the writing, and additions of para- 
graph length and occasionally of page length. 

As to the part of the publishers and printers, the wretched illogicality 
of putting the period before the quote even when the period is not 
quoted, so offensive to all logicians, appears to have its grip well round 
the neck of the Princeton University Press as of most publishers and 
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printers; but they have allowed Dr. Popper to make a gentle protest 
(p. 467).I noticed only twenty-three misprints, including “Eutyphro” 
three times on page 608. “Rationalist” is probably a misprint for “na- 
tionalist’”” on page 247; but the passage is not in the English edition. 
The book is strong, and easy to read in spite of a long line. 

Though Dr. Popper’s work seems to me essentially a defense of 
democracy against two of its most powerful opponents, he regards it 
mainly as a critique of “historicism”. By this word he means any 
theory according to which human history exhibits a necessary and 
predictable course, a “destiny” or “design”, any belief that one has 
“discovered laws of history which enable [one] to prophesy the course 
of historical events” (p. 5), with the consequent habit of historical 
prophecy, and the consequent doctrine that the social sciences, if they 
are to be of any use, must be prophetic. He discusses such views in 
several persons, primarily Marx of course, but also Hegel and Toynbee 
and — rather unconvincingly — Plato. Plato, he says, shrinks back 
from the last consequences of historicism (p. 24). I should rather say 
that Plato did not believe historicism at all and did not think that 
Republic VIII stated an inevitable historical progress. Historicism, I 
am inclined to think, is always a consequence of belief in either an 
omnipotent Providence or an omnipresent natural law ; and Plato had 
not thought of either. 

As you would expect from the insight into the nature of science which 
Dr. Popper’s earlier book displayed, he offers a most penetrating 
critique of historicism, and in my opinion he demolishes it. His distinc- 
tion between historical prophecy and scientific prediction is excellent 
(p. 540). But he does not make it very clear what the relation of this 
is to the great topic of democracy or authority which is undeniably his 
second if not his first theme. He evidently thinks that historicism natu- 
rally leads to antidemocratic views. I cannot say with confidence just 
why he thinks this; but perhaps he holds that the democratic position 
contradicts historicism because it implies that we can take our political 
fate into our own hands and make it what we choose. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, he merely thinks that the future which all historicists so 
far have predicted has been in fact, though it need not have been, an 
undemocratic one. Perhaps, thirdly, it is connected with his view that 
historicists tend to hold that right is future might ; what will happen is 
right merely because it will happen. This doctrine is implied by the 
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phrase “the verdict of history”, whose unsoundness Dr. Popper well 
shows (p. 439 and elsewhere). 

Another of his enemies is “essentialism”, by which he means the 
habit of looking for essences and of asking questions of the form 
“What is the essence of x?” or “What is the nature of x?” or just 
“What is x?” His objection to definition is largely based on the fact 
that the answer to a “What is x?” question is a definition of a sort. 
He recommends that we should search for processes instead of essences, 
for laws instead of natures, and should ask “How does light move?” 
rather than “What is light?” 

Dr. Popper seems to say that essentialism and historicism entail 
each other. On the one hand, historicism needs essentialism (he says 
[p. 485] that he has shown this in his “Poverty of Historicism” in 
Economica 1944-1945). On the other hand, Aristotle’s essentialism 
directly leads to three historicist doctrines (p. 205). 

I sympathize very much with Dr. Popper’s rejection of essentialism. 
It is indeed the same as my critique of the “What is x?” question both 
in my Plato’s Earlier Dialectic and in my Definition. I cannot agree 
with him, however, in thinking that it follows that definition is prac- 
tically useless or in thinking that there are any very strong connections 
between essentialism and historicism. 

I end by reporting some of Dr. Popper’s ethical and political beliefs 
and proposals which have not clearly appeared in the previous dis- 
cussion. Natural laws are distinct from normative laws, the latter be- 
ing norms or demands and not strictly true or false. Norms were not in 
the first place consciously introduced by man; but they are man-made 
in that there is no one to blame for them but ourselves. It is our busi- 
ness to improve them as much as we can, if we find them objectionable. 
Facts and decisions are distinct. Decisions can never be derived from 
facts, although they pertain to facts. Arguments cannot determine a 
fundamental moral decision. Nevertheless, they can help it. “When- 
ever we are faced with a moral decision of a more abstract kind, it 
is most helpful to analyse carefully the consequences which are likely 
to result from the alternatives between which we have to choose” 
(p. 418). For only so can we really know what our decision is about. 
Choose therefore to follow reason and experience in the sense of work- 
ing out the consequences, and of respecting arguments and the other 
man’s point of view. Reason and not love should be the ruler; for we 
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can love only those whom we know, and “the appeal even to our best 
emotions. ..can only tend to divide mankind into different categories” 
(p. 420). The ultimate moral formula is “Minimize suffering!” not 
“Maximize happiness!” “Of all political ideals, that of making the 
people happy is perhaps the most dangerous one” (p. 422). All moral 
urgency has its basis in the urgency of suffering. 

Individuals should not worship a state, because the morality of 
states tends to be considerably lower than the morality of the average 
citizen. The state should aim at the protection of the freedom of in- 
dividuals, all the freedom they can have without harming other in- 
dividuals. Tolerate all those who are not intolerant and do not propa- 
gate intolerance. We have the right not to tolerate the intolerant. Both 
physical and economic freedom defeat themselves if unlimited and 
must therefore be limited. Democracy, the right of the people to judge 
and dismiss their government, is the only known device by which we 
can try to protect ourselves against the misuse of political power. And 
since political power can control economic power, political democracy 
is also the only means for the control of economic power by the ruled. 
“Only freedom can make security secure” (p. 320). The use of violence 
is justified only under a tyranny which makes reforms without violence 
impossible, and should have only one aim, that is, to bring about a 
state of affairs which makes reforms possible without violence. 

Justice is not what Plato said it was, but equal distribution of the 
burdens and advantages of citizenship and equal treatment of all 
citizens by equal laws impartially enforced. Whenever possible, let 
intervention consist not in giving discretionary powers to an officer 
but in designing a legal framework of institutions. Rely on institutions 
rather than on the benevolence of persons in power. All politics con- 
sists in choosing the lesser evil. Fight existing evils rather than try to 
establish an ideal good. The attempt to make heaven on earth in- 
variably produces hell. 

I am afraid that some may find these principles and demands of 
Dr. Popper rather trite. They are, I agree, rather obvious. Many of 
them have been held by most liberals. There is not much that is subtle 
or obscure in them. Nevertheless, I confess I think Dr. Popper’s state- 
ment of them very valuable. There are few if any good statements of 
these doctrines. Obvious political doctrines have been invisible to many 
intellectuals in the last two decades. Intellectuals, who alone can state 
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these matters rightly, rarely do so because of their tendency to try to be 
subtle and novel. And there is a quite novel freedom from logical 
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TWO COMMENTS ON UTILITARIANISM 


ISCUSSIONS of utilitarianism are so familiar, the arguments 
D and counterarguments so well worn, that one reasonably hesi- 
tates to enter the old lists. And yet there is need of freeing certain of 
the basic issues which these discussions have raised from the very 
special contexts in which, too often, they are placed. When utilitarian- 
ism has been attacked or defended, it has been attacked or defended as 
naturalistic or as hedonistic. And when, as it happens on occasion, 
utilitarianism has been treated as a type of intuitionism, recognition 
has not, in general, been accorded to the fact that it can be construed, 
in addition, as a type of emotivism. And in the recent discussions of the 
meaning of ethical terms where the merits or demerits of some type or 
other of the emotive theory have been explored, there is too often the 
failure to appreciate the fact that decisions pro or con emotivism are 
singularly indecisive with respect to certain more general issues in 
ethical theory. Indeed — and this, it seems to me, is at least a possibility 
that warrants consideration — such semantical decisions may have to 
be made only in the light of issues of a more general sort to which 
emotivism, naturalism, or intuitionism must address themselves if they 
are to compete as serious ethical theories. 

What I propose to do, therefore, is to describe the main features of a 
type of ethical theory which I shall label “utilitarianism” and which cuts 
across many of the familiar lines of classification. It may be hedonistic 
and it may be nonhedonistic. It may be naturalistic, intuitionistic, or 
emotivistic. And if such labeling is in effect to broaden its generally 
received application, there will be at least the recognition of the per- 
vasiveness of the issues I shall raise. I shall then proceed to comment 
upon the responsibilities of ethical theories in general and the extent 
to which utilitarianism as I shall describe it succeeds in meeting in 
particular two of these responsibilities. 


. 


Let us call any ethical theory a case of utilitarianism if it satisfies the 
following conditions : 
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a) There is some introspectible property of an experience which is 
a fundamental value property. This property is the property by virtue 
of which we may speak of the experience as an experience of liking or 
favoring, a satisfaction of desire or interest, a sense of well-being, a 
feeling of pleasure or what have you. Let us call the selected property 
“the value property.’? Corresponding remarks apply to the meanings 
of the “disvalue property.” Depending upon the type of utilitarianism 
in question the familiar distinctions between intrinsic and extrinsic 
value properties may be usefully introduced. 


b) The value property makes for, and it is the only thing that 
makes for, good in any distinctively ethical sense. By “makes for” I 
mean some one of the following relations: (i) logical identity (in which 
case the utilitarianism is a type of naturalism) ; (ii) a synthetic a priori 
connection which holds between the value property and a nonintro- 
spectible but intuitable property of experience (in which case the 
theory is a type of intuitionism) ; or (iii) some causal relation such 
that under appropriate circumstances the value property will occasion 
an approval, wish, command, decision, demand, etc. which it is the 
characteristic and essential function of the ethical term “good” to ex- 
press.1 Corresponding remarks apply to the ethically used terms “bad” 
and “‘evil.”” Depending upon the type of view in question the familiar 
distinctions between intrinsic and extrinsic good in the ethical sense 
of that term may be usefully introduced. 


c) Let me use the term “experience-goodness” to mean a property 
of an experience which is identical either with the good-making proper- 
ty or with the intrinsic experience property, if any, of goodness, in the 
ethical sense of that term, which the good-making property makes for. 
(For the naturalist, the experience-goodness is identical with the funda- 
mental value property described in [a]. For the intuitionist, the ex- 
perience-goodness is an intuitable property since it, unlike the value 
property described in [a], is good in an ethical sense. For the emotivist, 
the experience-goodness is the value property described in [a] since 


1 For Hume, to take one currently neglected type of emotivism, the ethical term 
“good” is, as he puts it, an “epithet,” since it expresses an approval, namely, a 
felt pleasure, which occurs when, under certain conditions, the pleasantness, im- 
mediate or indirect, of the object is contemplated. For Stevenson, to take a con- 
temporary example, there is, in the experience in the speaker. a liking which 


occasions a wish that others share it and which it is the essential function of the 
ethical term “good” to express. 
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good, in any ethical sense, is not the name of any property at all.) Cor- 
respondingly, one may speak of the “experience-badness.” The locu- 
tions “experience-goods” and “experience-evils” will be experiences, 
namely, instances of these properties. 

d) The fundamental value-property described in (a) has magnitude. 
The same thing is true of the fundamental disvalue property. And, 
further, the value and disvalue properties are commensurate so that 
we may speak of the magnitude of the net value of the net disvalue, or, 
indeed, of the net value neutrality of one or more experiences. Nothing 
like a calculus is intended since the magnitudes need only be intensive. 

e) Goods in any ethical sense, whether intrinsic or instrumental, 
have magnitude. (That one thing may be better than another would be 
granted on any ethical theory, emotive no less than nonemotive.) A 
similar remark applies to evils in any ethical sense. Further, a complex 
state may be a net good (in the ethical sense), a net evil (in the ethical 
sense), or a net neutral state. If the good or evil is instrumental, the 
magnitude in question will be derivative from the magnitudes of the 
intrinsic goods or evils produced or likely to be produced. 

f) The magnitude of any unmixed good in any ethical sense is the 
magnitude of the relevant (i.e., thereby obtained and obtainable, or 
likely to be obtained) experience-goods.? Corresponding remarks apply 
to unmixed “evil” in the ethical sense. In the case of mixed goods and 
evils, i.e., net goods, evils, or net ethically neutral states, the magnitude 
in question will be the magnitude of the net experience-goods and net 
experience-evils. This is clear since experience-goods are either value 
experiences or intrinsically good (in the ethical sense) experiences, 
and these are commensurate with disvalue experiences and intrinsically 
evil experiences respectively. In any case, the magnitude of any good 
or evil in the ethical senses of these terms will be the magnitudes of 
certain properties of experiences. 

g) Wecan now specify the necessary and sufficient conditions of the 





*It does not follow that except in the instrumental sense nothing other than an 
experience is good in any ethical sense of the term. On an emotive theory, for 
example, the usual instrumental-intrinsic distinction between goods in the ethical 
sense may disappear. Instead there will be the distinction between intrinsic values 
and instrumental values where “value” is used in a nonethical sense. The point is 
that “good” in the ethical sense is, on such a view, not the name of any property 
at all; hence, to say that a character trait, for example, is good, is not to say that 
it is good in the sense that it produces or is likely to produce the property of 
goodness in any ethical sense of that term. 
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correct application of the terms “ought,” “right,” “duty,” “obligation,” 
etc. The necessary and sufficient condition in all cases will pertain to 
magnitude of experience-goodness. We offer no definitions of these 
ethical terms. 

Suppose, for example, a moral agent confronted by several possible 
courses of action in a given moral situation. He ought, is obliged, or is 
duty bound to perform one of these, if and only if it is productive of 
the most net experience-goodness. It will be right to feel sympathy, for 
example, if and only if such feelings promote or tend to promote actions 
that are right, and actions are right if and only if they are productive of 
experience-goodness and no alternative action then performable pro- 
duces or is likely to produce more net experience-goodness. And if one 
performs a right action from the right motives then the action will be 
doubly meritorious, but it will be meritorious in such cases precisely 
because of the experience-goodness which both motives and actions 
produce or tend to produce, directly or indirectly. Further, if there is 
any sense in which A has a right and B a correlative obligation to A, 
then the right and the obligation will obtain if and only: if the action in 
question, in the context of tacitly assumed conditions, is productive of 
more experience-goodness than would be obtained if the action were 
not performed. In short, magnitude or quantity of net experience-good- 
ness is a necessary and sufficient condition of right, ought, obligation, 
duty, in any moral sense or senses of these terms. And by these ex- 
perience-goods we mean either value experiences, or experiences of 
an intuitable goodness distinct from the value property. In any case 
the necessary and sufficient conditions pertain to the quantity of some 
property found through introspection or intuition in some actual or 
possible individual experiences. 


II 


Any ethical theory purports to clarify and systematize the nature 
and criteria of those features of our experience to which admittedly 
ethical terms and statements correctly apply. In the very nature of the 
case the test of the relevance and competence of judgments in ethical 
theory can be made only by an appeal to these features of our moral 
experience. Analysis pursued independently of these data risks ir- 
relevancy ; theory elaborated in oblivion or disdain of the data to be 
explained is simply irresponsible, and this is true whatever the sense 
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of “explanation” may be, in philosophy no less than in science. For 
the point is that we do make moral judgments, utter moral statements, 
and that our confidence in at least some of these is and must be far 
greater than our assurance concerning any philosophical theory. That 
pleasure is good I cannot question ; but that the statement is tautolog- 
ical, the report of an intuition, or simply expressive is a matter on 
which as philosopher I may report a genuine perplexity. That it is 
wrong to inflict pain upon those whose preference in the colors of their 
ties differs from our own is a matter that no ethical theory as such can 
refute ; nothing except the purely factual or nonnormative demonstra- 
tion by any of the physical or social sciences of the consequences of such 
preferences which I can then morally weigh with a like unquestionable 
assurance could possibly lead me to alter my mind. That there are 
rights and obligations which arise in the special social relations in 
which men may stand to one another is no matter which waits upon 
ethical theory for proof, since any ethical theory which fails to jibe with 
these admitted rights and obligations is thereby disqualified. And this 
is by no means to deny that given all of the available factual data per- 
taining to any moral problem there may be genuine perplexity to which 
even an enlightened common sense is exposed. In part, the difficulty 
may be due to a characteristic vagueness of ethical terms. But vague- 
ness is mischievous only when it goes unrecognized in discourse that 
professes to be precise ; and precision is the most trivial of the virtues 
since it can be obtained by instituting definitions which succeed only 
in changing the subject matter. The test here, clearly, is the pertinence 
of our definitions and analyses to the subject matter that occasions the 
perplexity and the continued applicability of our terms t> those cases 
concerning which admittedly there is no hesitation or doubt. In part, 
too, the difficulty may stem from the confusion between private or 
social bias and moral and, in this sense, reasonable preference. Or, it 
may be that none of these factors may serve to account for certain 
genuine perplexities or differences in moral judgment. What we can 
do, in all cases, is to attempt, by the judicious use of the familiar tech- 
niques employed in moral judgment and persuasion, to narrow the 
limits of our moral uncertainties and disagreements. But, unless there 
is some area of agreement and unquestioned assurance as a basis for 
philosophical discussion, we have no check whatsoever upon the 
competence of our labors as theorists. Indeed, unless ethical theories ad- 
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dress themselves to the same admitted data, they are to that extent not 
competitors at all, but different theories about different subject matters. 
And to that extent, the disagreements to which such philosophers may 
be party are not philosophical but moral. 

Does utilitarianism fill this bill? I propose to make two main com- 
ments about the rights of persons and the correlative obligations of 
moral agents. The first has to do with what we may describe as a 
generic obligation. As an example I take as unquestioned the moral 
conviction that persons as persons, all else being equal, have rights to 
the goods of life —experience-goods. But all else is never equal. 
Hence, as an example of a special right and a special obligation, I 
shall consider the admitted special moral situation created by the mak- 
ing of a promise. 


Ill 
A 


The traditional utilitarians have maintained, quite plausibly, that a 
world without consciousness would be a world devoid of value in any 


simple or underivative sense, and that a world in which experience-evils 
is the general rule would scarcely be the sort of world that accords with 
our moral ideals. And they have sometimes concluded that the necessary 
and sufficient conditions of “right” and “ought” is quantity of exper- 
ience-goods. But if this is the inference, it is surely fallacious. 

Mill maintains “that actions are right in proportion as they tend to 
promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happiness [meaning by] happiness. . . pleasure and the absence of pain ; 
and [meaning by] unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure.’* 
Bentham is more circumspect. He defines “right action” as action con- 
formable to the principle of utility, but he is careful to specify that the 
number of interests affected is involved in the conception of utility. In 
effect, therefore, “right action” is defined as action which is most con- 
ducive to the promotion of pleasure and the decrease of pain of the 
greatest number.* And it is well that he is so circumspect. For one 
cannot consistently assert both (a) that quantity of experience-good 


® Utilitarianism, ch. ii. 
* An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, ch. i, sec. 


I, 2, 3, 10. I ignore for my purposes the discussion of the allegation that this 
definition involves Bentham in the Naturalistic Fallacy. 
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promoted is a sufficient condition of right action and (b) that if any 
action is right the quantity of experience-good must be enjoyed by the 
greatest number. For if the quantity of net experience-good is sufficient 
by (a) to make an action right but is reserved for the special privilege 
of a few at the expense of the many, then the action is wrong by (b). 
But if Bentham is not guilty of this inconsistency, Mill surely is. And 
that he is, is instructive. For if, as I assume it is agreed, all else being 
equal, persons as persons have a right to experience-goods and a right 
to the relief from experience-evils, then right action is action that is 
productive of the most experience-good and the least experience-evil 
provided these are distributed in the right way. The point is that 
utilitarianism cannot, as I have specified the theory, provide a satis- 
factory account of right action because it fails to take into account the 
right to the experience-goods and the right to the relief from experience- 
evils which persons have as persons. And this is true whether the 
utilitarianism is emotive, naturalistic, or intuitionistic, hedonistic or 
nonhedonistic. Let me consider a number of possible replies the 
utilitarian may make: 

1. If the utilitarian replies that he is by no means committed to an 
egoistic doctrine, since experience-goodness is after all repeatable and 
every person is a locus of such goodness in the sense that it is capable 
of being exemplified in his experience, we shall retort that this latter 
consideration is trivial and to no avail. The premise is trivial because 
admittedly, experience-goodness is a property and, as property, un- 
deniably repeatable. It is to no avail since the property may be repeated 
in indefinitely many ways, exemplified in the experience of one or 
more persons. The more experience-good, the more experience-good ; 
but the fact that the more experience-good there is the more times 
experience-goodness is repeated does not entail that the more exper- 
ience-goodness there is the more widely and fairly it is repeated. In- 
deed it is by no means necessary that the more experience-goodness 
there is the more times it is repeated. For, conceivably, it need not be 
repeated at all but enjoyed in the continuous experience of a single in- 
dividual. And there is, as far as I can see, no theoretical moral objection 
on utilitarian.grounds to an egoistic enjoyment of goods if it should 
turn out to be the case that the maximizing of the net experience-good 
is to be obtained by allocating all experience-goods to the life of a 
single individual. Yes, experience-goodness is repeatable, but should it 
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be repeated not only in the experiences of the same persons but fairly, 
in the right way, in the experiences of many? Stated abstractly, the 
question answers itself. 

2. A utilitarian may retort, if he chooses, that distribution of ex- 
perience-goodness makes no moral difference whatsoever. He may 
argue that given the same net experience-good, it makes no moral 
difference if all experience-evils are concentrated in the lives of one or 
more persons who thus function as scapegoats. If he does so, our dis- 
pute with him is no longer philosophical but moral. But the classical 
utilitarians have been too sensible to make this baldly absurd moral 
judgment; and, where they have expressed a form of the kind of 
philosophical theory I have called “utilitarianism” and are confronted 
by this issue, they tacitly or even explicitly, as in the case of Mill, in- 
volve themselves in the kind of contradiction noted above. 

3. The utilitarian may argue that after all it is impossible to maxi- 
mize experience-goodness and minimize experience-evils without dis- 
tributing these in a manner that accords with our unquestioned moral 
sensibilities. But clearly he cannot mean that this is logically impossible. 
There is no logical necessity, given any magnitude of net experience- 
goodness, in supposing it to be distributed badly, wrongly. “Right” 
in the phrase “right distribution of net experience-goodness” is not 
redundant. And there is no intuitable necessary connection between 
these logically distinct terms. The utilitarian can only mean that human 
beings in all of their psychological and social respects are so constituted, 
or that the laws of divine legislation are so formulated, that maxi- 
mizing net experience-goodness insures its fair distribution. But this 
natural, or divinely pre-established, harmony, is, so far, a hope. For we 
cannot, with the same confidence.and assurance we feel concerning the 
desirability of certain distributions of the goods of life, assert the em- 
pirical statement that the goods of our human experience will be 
maximized only when they are fairly distributed. A democratic society 
would be preferable to a totalitarianism, according to the utilitarian, 
not because the rights of persons as persons to the enjoyment of the 
experience-goods and the relief from the experience-evils is respected 
in the former and ignored in the latter, but simply because, and this is his 
hope, the former happens to produce more net experience-goods than 
the latter. Indeed, there is no moral objection to the egoist that the 
utilitarian can offer if it should be the case, and this, however unlikely, 
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is surely conceivable, that by furthering the egoist’s interests the 
maximum net experience-goodness is promoted. The utilitarian’s ob- 
jection to egoism is not that it is a type of immoralism; it is no better 
and no worse than the factual judgment that egoism tends invariably or 
in general to inhibit the magnitude of net experience-goodness. The lat- 
ter may be true but it is not the moral judgment that the egoist and those 
who aid him are wrong. And if, finally, the utilitarian argues that the 
objective of the egoist is hopeless on the ground that no man can really 
gain all the experience-goods, be immune to any of the experience-evils, 
and thus be in a continuous transport of delight, since the right of the 
disaffected about him will occasion disquiet and destroy the rapturous 
experience which the egoist foolishly seeks to gain, we can retort: 
(a) this may be true but it is not logically necessary, and (b) if it is 
true it is because the egoist has not lost all sense of right and wrong. 

4. Finally, the utilitarian may argue that it is necessary to introduce 
qualitative as well as quantitative factors in speaking of the greatest 
quantity of net experience-goods. Some goods, it may be suggested, 
are preferable to others, not because of quantity of good-making factors 
involved but rather because of the latter’s intrinsic qualitative superi- 
ority. Such a view, advanced by Mill in the case of pleasure, is so far 
compatible with utilitarianism as we have defined it. For in that case 
there is an intrinsic sense of “goodness” which is not the quality of 
pleasantness but the quality of goodness which some pleasant exper- 
iences have to a greater degree than others. But “good” in that sense 
will be, none the less, an experience-goodness, even though the magni- 
tude of the experience-goodness will not be, in general, the magnitude 
of the value property, namely, pleasure, that makes for that goodness. 
Now it may be argued, by analogy, that in considering the greatest net 
good, we must take into account not only the magnitude of the net 
experience-goodness — whatever this may be — but also the distribu- 
tion of this quality. In short, the distribution of the experience-good- 
ness will, like the magnitude of the experience-goodness itself, provide 
us with a dimension for the determination of the magnitude of that good 
which is greater in the case of right or fair distributions of experience- 
goodness and less in the case of the unfair distributions contemplated 
by, say, an egoist. Hence with this emendation, it will be argued that 


what makes for the rightness of any action still remains quantity of 
good produced. 
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This, however plausible, is liable to a number of objections. (a) Sup- 
pose, for example, it is better if a given experience-goodness is shared 
by two persons A and B than if it is enjoyed only by A. Let us make 
it clear that “better” here has no reference to utility in the promotion 
of further experience-goodness; it is just fairer or juster, all other 
things apart, that A and B share the experience goodness than that A 
enjoy it alone, and this, it is now alleged, is because there is more good 
in the first situation than in the latter. But in this case the goodness in 
question is no longer the quality of any experience at all, for it is a 
goodness that is not present in the experience of A and it is a goodness 
that is not present in the experience of B, since it is a goodness that is 
present in the community constituted by A and B. Hence, instead of 
being a case of utilitarianism, the view is quite clearly a nonutilitarian 
teleological ethics of some sort or other. And if we are not to succumb 
to the pleasant seduction of a vague but edifying use of “good,” it is im- 
perative that we remind ourselves of the specific limitations which 
utilitarianism in contradistinction to other types of teleological ethics 
places upon the uses of “good” in terms of which the conditions of 
rights and obligations are to be specified. Further, (b) the position 
now takes on a formidable degree of complexity. The persuasiveness of 
utilitarianism is due in a considerable measure to its simplicity, and this 
is an advantage which, in general, teleological ethical theories have not 
hesitated to claim. For it is argued against deontological views that 
unless some ultimate reference is made to goods present in or promoted 
by actions, the appeal to right and obligation as fundamental or unde- 
rivative considerations introduces a hopeless degree of complexity of 
competing rights and obligations which can be resolved only by a ques- 
tionable appeal to intuition. But this claim of utilitarianism, we have 
seen, turns out to be the claim of teleology in general and with respect 
to the latter a number of embarrassing difficulties now emerge. For 
the good which an admittedly right distribution of experience-goodness 
provides as a bonus over and above the experience-goodness itself is 
surely comparable with the latter, and, if so, how ? No numerical indices 
of distribution seem at all plausible. Those who more explicitly speak 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number as better than the same 
happiness of a much smaller number must face the prospect of explain- 
ing how it is that we may prefer on occasion, and this is the analogue 
of the difficulty they pose for deontologists, a smaller to a greater 
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quantity of experience-goodness. The problem has rarely been ap- 
preciated by proponents of teleological ethical theories, utilitarians and 
nonutilitarians, naturalists, intuitionists, and emotivists; but on any 
except a simple-minded and inadequate theory it is a matter of genuine 
perplexity to which any responsible moral philosopher must address 
himself. But, finally (c), what is meant by saying that it is better 
to distribute goods in one way rather than in another? I should have 
thought that this meant that it is morally preferable or better to do so 
in one way than in another. And what can this mean but that it accords 
far more with what is right in one case than in another? The goodness 
bonus, it would seem, is a moral goodness that is intelligible only in 
terms of the right of persons as persons which desirable distribution 
secures. Hence it is not merely the goodness produced that makes one 
action right. Rather it is that the goodness (and this is experience- 
goodness) that is produced is produced or distributed in the right 
way. So the logical circle still remains : Right action produces a quantity 
of net experience-good when that good is distributed in the right way — 
in a way that respects the rights or persons. 


My first comment, then, apropos of utilitarianism itself is that it 
simply leaves out of account that which in many actions, at least, would 
be regarded as essential to their being right — the fact that persons 
as persons (all other things being equal) have rights to the goods 
which experience does and can provide. But my second comment, to 
which I now turn, is that all other things are seldom equal, and that, 
with respect to such inequalities, special rights and obligations arise 
which are equally embarrassing to utilitarianism. 


B 


According to the theory under discussion, obligations are necessarily 
and sufficiently accounted for in terms of the net quantity of experience- 
goodness aroused, promoted, or likely to be promoted by the relevant 
actions. A familiar and critical case for the utilitarian is the commonly 
recognized obligation to keep one’s promise. 


Let me make a number of observations in order to preclude some 
misapprehensions which the immediately preceding statement may 
occasion. By the obligation in question I do not necessarily mean duty, 
for our obligations may conflict and compete, but a conflict of duties 
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is a moral absurdity. It is, I suggest, a simple misrepresentation of 
common sense that consists in attributing to it the quite questionable 
thesis that we have an unqualified obligation, namely, a duty, to keep 
every promise, or, what amounts to the same thing, that the keeping 
of any promise in any situation is obligatory. Common sense surely 
recognizes that, while a promise creates a special obligation, the duty 
to perform the promised action is contingent upon certain conditions 
being satisfied. The problem we are now to consider is whether this 
special obligation is accountable for on utilitarian grounds, that is, 
whether the conditions of duty are those specified by the theory. Again, 
it is unquestionable that every action by which the agent deliberately 
performs what he takes to be his duty is morally good, but this is not 
to our present point. For the moral goodness of the action is derived 
from the performance of a presumed duty. It would be circular to say 
that the obligation to keep a promise depends upon the moral goodness 
of the action, since the moral goodness of the action is derived from 
the performance of the presumed duty.® But, quite apart from this, the 
goodness, which for the utilitarian is a necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion of the obligation, is not the goodness of the action per se but the 
experience-goodness brought about or likely to be brought about by 
the action. Finally, let us avoid another and a very important sort of 
misunderstanding. To deny that quantity of experience-goodness is a 
necessary and a sufficient condition of obligation is not to deny that we 
ever have an obligation to promote experience-goodness or that ex- 
perience-goodness is ever a relevant condition of obligation. The con- 
tradictory of What alone is necessary and sufficient to an obligation is 
quantity of net experience-goodness produced is not Quantity of net 
experience-goodness produced is always irrelevant to problems of 
obligation, Unfortunately, utilitarians have committed and encouraged 
just this confusion when they suggest or imply that the only alternative 
to their doctrine is an admittedly defective Kantian formalism. And if 
the utilitarian challenges us to cite other possibilities surely this, if 
intended as an argument in favor of his own view is a simple case of 
the old argumentum ad ignorantiam. 


Let us now consider the following imaginary situation :* Two ex- 


°H. A. Prichard, “Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?” Mind, N. S. 
XXI, 26. 


* The example is Carritt’s in Ethical and Political Thinking, p. 64. 
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plorers are at the North Pole. One has been badly injured and cannot 
make it back to his base. For the other to attempt to bring him back 
is to preclude any possibility of his own admittedly extremely desirable 
survival. The injured person persuades his companion that he ought 
to be left to his fate; but, before he is left to die, he gives his partner 
a sum of money and makes hiin promise to use it, upon his return to 
civilization, to pay for his son’s education. The survivor returns to 
civilization. What obligation, if any, does he have by virtue of his 
promise ? 

Now, if utilitarianism is correct, the obligation to keep one’s promise 
is determined wholly by the experience-goods produced or likely to be 
produced by the action. It would seem therefore that nothing that has 
happened in the past and only what can be expected in the future is 
relevant. For the conditions of obligation are prospective, not retrospec- 
tive. Hence the survivor ought (since ought is wholly determined by 
consequences) to ignore the promise and act in just the way be ought 
to act if he were suddenly to come upon the money through sheerest 
accident. But this does violence to our moral sensibilities. And no 
sensible utilitarian would recommend this course of action. Instead he 
will reply in some one or more of the following ways: 

1. He may argue that the moral value of promise-keeping pertains 
not to the individual action of keeping a promise, but to the whole in- 
stitution of promises, that a failure to keep a promise which would 
bring even unfortunate consequences in its train is frowned upon, and 
rightly so, because the failure weakens confidence in, and thus weakens 
or destroys the utility of, promises in general. Hence the utilitarian will 
argue that in considering the utility of the action we consider the utili- 
ty of the type of action. This is, of course, the well-known kind of in- 
direct argument which Hume has made familiar in the case of the rules 
of property.” But this will not do in the special case imagined. For the 
utility of keeping a promise in so far as it promotes the confidence in, 
and the continued operation of, the useful system of promises is a 
utility that derives from the publicity accorded the act, and the harm 
done to the highly useful system of promises by the failure to keep a 
promise is a harm derived from the weakened confidence in promisers 
who are known to break their promises. Hence, to this indirect argu- 





Pe A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. III, p. II, sec. 2, p. 497 of the Selby-Bigge 
edition. 
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ment, the retort “Keep it quiet” is altogether appropriate. And the 
safely returned explorer, reasoning in accordance with strict utilitarian 
principles, can now say to himself: “The utility of the system of prom- 
ises will in no way be impaired if my failure to keep the promise I made 
is kept secret, and the utility of the money I now have will be maxi- 
mized if I were to proceed intelligently in the way I ought to proceed 
if I had simply stumbled upon the money through the sheerest ac- 
cident. Hence, if I promote no more net goods in the experience of men 
by keeping my promise than by assisting the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Cacti and Other Succulents, there is no reason for saying that I 
ought to keep my promise.” 

2. The utilitarian might employ a more subtle form of the indirect 
argument. He may appeal to the consequences upon the agent himself 
of his failure to keep his promise. And these consequences, he will 
argue, are surely harmful, for the failure to keep the promise will gnaw 
at his moral vitals. It will weaken his disposition to keep promises in 
normal situations. It will lead him to distrust others who offer their 
promises to him and hence help to weaken the highly useful system of 
promises. But this reply will not do either. For the harm that results 
in the character of the promiser is a harm that rests upon the promiser’s 
presumption that he has an obligation to keep his promise, the con- 
sciousness that he ought to weigh his promise carefully, and the fear 
that others may be tempted, with unfortunate consequences, in like 
situations. And if this is the nature of the reply, the logic is manifestly 
unsound. For the utilitarian cannot argue that the survivor ought to 
keep his promise because of the effect upon him of his recognition of 
his obligation unless there is the recognition of an obligation. Hence 
the utilitarian must intend, not that there is the recognition of an 
obligation, but that the survivor is so disposed, that he feels morally 
bound, even though he is not morally bound at all, to keep his promise, 
and that this disposition or character is eminently useful on the whole. 
But the question of the utility on the whole is beside the point ; it may 
be granted by the nonutilitarian. What is at issue is the assertion, in 
effect, that the survivor, in his special case, is not obligated. For this 
is to assert, in effect, that, if the survivor were sufficiently circumspect 
and free from the ordinarily useful effects of sentiment and habit, he 





*Carritt, op. cit., p. 64, attributes this reply to utilitarianism to Mabbott, in 
Mind (April, 1939), 155-157. ' 
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would consider this disposition morally pernicious in the special situa- 
tion in which he is placed. 

But if this is the nature of the utilitarian’s reply, the dispute between 
the utilitarian and his critic is no longer philosophical but moral. And 
I need hardly comment upon the hopeless apriorism of anyone who 
would argue that our imaginary survivor has no real obligation since 
his philosophical theory — utilitarianism — constrains him to this con- 
clusion. It would be odd, to say the least, to appeal to a philosophical 
theory to support a moral judgment which, if valid, would be just the 
kind of consideration among others offered in support of the philosoph- 
ical theory in question. The issue is, then, moral, not philosophical ; 
and, concerning this issue, the parties involved can only hope that their 
moral judgment is not the unfortunate expression of an initial or 
aprioristic philosophical bias. But if, as I imagine we would, when we 
examine the conditions of moral judgment and engage in our imaginary 
moral experiment, we concede that our imaginary survivor does have 
an obligation by virtue of his promise, other and more desperate 
measures of defence must be adopted by the utilitarian. 

3. I shall deal summarily with a familiar query: “Surely you don’t 
believe that anyone has an obligation to keep a promise when keeping 
it promotes great pain, suffering, ill-being?” I need scarely comment 
upon the foolishness of this defense. The contradictory of “Quantity of 
experience-good is a necessary and sufficient condition of obligation” 
is not “We have obligations to act in such a way as to promote quantity 
of experience-evil.” In order to show that quantity of net experience- 
good is not a necessary and sufficient condition of obligation, we need 
only show either that it is not a necessary, or that it is not a sufficient, 
condition. And in our example it clearly is not a necessary condition of 
obligation since the survivor would be obligated to keep his promise 
if he had to choose only between keeping his promise and acting in 
some other way which produced no more net experience-good. 

4. I consider, finally, the following defence: “Surely you don’t be- 
lieve that one may have an obligation to keep a promise when there 
is no good promoted! Isn’t the keeping of a promise desirable because 
it is desirable, even in the exceptional case of our survivor, that men 
abide by general rules of conduct? And isn’t a firmly established set 
of general rules, which all respect, an indispensable condition of any 
ideal community of persons?” To this no one would, I trust, object. 
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An ideal community is just such a community in which men are bound 
by general rules and in which their respect for these rules is mainfest 
and quite different from an attention that springs from the fear of being 
caught and punished. This, so far, is consistent with the best in the 
Kantian philosophy of morals. But in reply to this line of defense our 
comments parallel precisely those made earlier in connection with the 
appeal to a goodness alleged to obtain in the case of the right distribu- 
tion of experience-goods. For (a) the goodness thus served and pro- 
moted is not experience-goodness at all, but the goodness alleged to 
obtain in a community of men. At this point utilitarianism has been 
abandoned in favor of some presumably nonutilitarian teleological 
ethics; (b) there are the important problems of the commensurability 
of the goodness of this community with experience-goodness. For the 
community is good in a sense distinct from the sense in which an 
experience is good, and how far experience-goods may be subverted in 
order to insure this good of a community is a problem which teleologists 
in ethical theory must now face as the analogue of the difficulties they 
are prone to raise concerning the comparison of obligations on the 
familiar deontological theories. And finally (c) what is meant by say- 
ing that it is good that men honor and respect some general rules of 
conduct? I should have though that the good thus served is a moral 
good. And I should have thought that the moral good in question is a 
good that consists precisely in the respect paid to the familiar dictum 
that what is right in one case is right in any similar case, that, as 
Kant long ago taught us, mere difference in personal identity, like many 
another nonmoral difference, makes no difference to our moral obliga- 
tions. It seems, then, quite possible that the good that is served by one 
who respects the moral rule concerning the keeping of promises is a 
good that derives from recognizing and meeting an obligation. 


My second comment, then, is that utilitarianism simply fails to ac- 
count for certain special rights and obligations. The logic of the situa- 
tion would remain unchanged by considering the equally famous case 
of the punishment of the innocent. But I have contented myself with 
the examination of promises. And I conclude that utilitarianism simply 
cannot explain the special obligation in question except by explaining 
it away. Hume may well have been correct when he described a promise 
as “a form of words,” namely, a ritual. But he and the utilitarians who 
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follow him are mistaken either in their analysis of obligation or in their 
account of the conditions of its occurrence. For it is the function of the 
form of words used “I promise etc.” to solicit the trust of the promisee 
and thereby to place the promiser under a special obligation to meet 
the promisee’s special moral demand, in circumstances which cannot be 


specified by reference to quantity of net experience-good alone. 


A. I. MELDEN 
University of Washington 





DISCUSSION 


ANALYTIC SENTENCES 


N A PAIR Of recent articles! Professors White and Quine have 
I declared themselves unable to understand the term “analytic.” Of 
course, as White confesses, they do not restrict themselves to such a 
modest assertion ; the implication is that “many who think they under- 
stand really don’t either.” In support of this view they offer certain 
considerations, and it is the purpose of the present discussion to ex- 
amine some of these. 

The gist of what they have to say is the following. All of the usual 
definitions and explications of the term “analytic” are unsatisfactory 
because they all are stated in terms which are themselves equally in 
need of clarification. This creates doubt that there is a “fundamental 
cleavage” between analytic and synthetic truths. Quine and White thus 
suppose that the distinction, if it can ever be made plain, will turn out 
to be a matter of degree. As a result of such doubts, they find them- 
selves drawn toward pragmatism. 

The principal definitions which they consider are: 


(1) S is analytic if and only if S is true in all possible worlds. 

(2) S is analytic if and only if S could not possibly be false. 

(3) S is analytic if and only if “not S” is self-contradictory. 

(4) S is analytic if and only if S is true by virtue of meanings and 
independently of fact. 

(5) S is analytic if and only if either S is logically true or S can be 
turned into a logical truth by putting synonyms for synonyms. 

(6) S is analytic if and only if S comes out true under every state- 
description. 

(7) S is analytic if and only if S can be reduced to a logical truth by 
definition. 

(8) S is analytic in L if and only if S is true according to the 
semantical rules of L. 


é 


* Morton G. White, “The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable Dualism,” 
John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom (New York, 1950) ; and W. 
V. Quine, “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” Philos. Rev., LX (1951), 20-43. 
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To each of these definitions an objection is made. It is claimed that the 
first two are of no help in giving us an understanding of “analytic” 
since to suppose that “necessarily” (and presumably its counterpart 
“possibly”’) make sense is to suppose that we have already made satis- 
factory sense of “analytic.” Concerning (3) Quine.says “the notion 
of self-contradictoriness, in the quite broad sense needed for this 
definition of analyticity, stands in exactly the same need of clarification 
as does the notion of analyticity. The notions are the two sides of a 
single dubious coin.”’ Definition (4), as interpreted by Quine, makes 
reference to certain entities known as “meanings.” These, he believes, 
are evidently intended to be ideas, either mental or Platonic. But 
“objects of either sort are so elusive, not to say debatable, that there 
seems little hope of erecting a fruitful science about them.”’ In any case, 
Quine does not find it satisfactory to have “analytic” defined in terms 
of “meanings.” Definition (5) is in no better state, since here “we 
have had to lean on a notion of ‘synonymy’ which is no less in need 
of clarification than analyticity itself.” 

The sixth definition may be ascribed to Carnap, if we note carefully 
that he never intended it to apply to the so-called “‘natural language” 
but only to certain languages of an artificial character. Here Quine’s 
point seems to be that if this definition were applied to the natural 
language it would be unsatisfactory. It presupposes that the atomic 
sentences of the language are logically independent of one another, 
which could not be the case if there were any extralogical synonym 
pairs in the primitive notation. Thus, the set of sentences defined by 
definition (6) is in effect only the set of logical truths and not the an- 
alytic sentences in toto. Quine does not discuss what would happen if 
we were to revise the definition of “state-description” to take care of the 
possibility of such synonyms, but presumably we would have to use 
the term “semantical rule,” which also will not pass muster. As regards 
definition (7) he asks: Where are we to find these definitions? We 
cannot take the lexicographer’s “definition,” which is only a report of 
an observed synonymy and hence is not to be itself regarded as the 
ground of the synonymy. Essentially the same is true of the explications 
given by philosophers ; they owe their explicative function to pre-exist- 
ing synonymies. 

Definition (8), which applies to artificial languages, is likewise said 
to give us little help in understanding the general notion of analyticity. 
If the semantical rules for any given artificial language L, contain the 
term “analytic,” then either they use it (in which case Quine and White 
will not be able to understand them) or they merely define a new 
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simple symbol ‘‘analytic-for-L,” which, according to Quine, “might 
better be written untendentiously as ‘K’ so as not to seem to throw 
light on the interesting word ‘analytic.’ ” If, on the other hand, the 
semantical rules merely specify certain statements as true, we still have 
left the problem of explaining how in general to determine whether 
a given set of rules constitutes the so-called “semantical rules” of a 
given artificial language. Quine finds the entire procedure similar to an 
attempt to lift oneself by one’s own bootstraps ; in seeking light on the 
meaning of “analytic” in the ordinary language, we consider artificial 
languages ; but, in order to obtain interesting and relevant definitions 
of “analytic” for these, we rig them ad hoc on the basis of our prior 
notions about the meaning of “analytic” as applied to the ordinary 
language. 

Quine and White seem to differ from one another as to what sort of 
answers they would find satisfactory. Quine evidently wants a definition 
of “analytic,” while White would be satisfied with a criterion (i.e., an 
expression which has the same extension as the term in question) — 
provided, as they say, that the definiens and the criterion be clearer than 
the term “analytic.” Thus White’s request is the more moderate, and 
in fact it is even more moderate than he seems to realize. He says: 


It is obvious that if the problem is set in the manner outlined, then the statement 
“ “All men are rational animals’ is analytic” is itself empirical. For to decide that 
the statement is analytic we will have to find out whether “man” is in fact 
synonymous with “rational animal” and this will require the empirical examina- 
tion of linguistic usage.” 


But this is not so, since we can give an empirical criterion for determin- 
ing the truth of an analytic sentence. For example, even though I can 
use an adding machine to determine that “238 X 426 = 101388” is true, 
it does not follow that the sentence is empirical. Thus, even if White 
is given an empirical criterion (in his sense of this term) for analyticity, 
it will not follow that “analytic” is an empirical or factual predicate. 
Similarly, it will not be correct to infer from the nature of the criterion, 
whatever it may be, that it “makes the distinction a matter of degree.”* 

Using Frege’s terminology, we may say that people who cannot 
understand “analytic” may have difficulty with respect either to its 
reference or to its sense, or with respect to both. Some talk as though 
they grasped its sense but found its reference empty, i.e., as though 





*? White, op. cit., p. 320. 

*See White, op. cit., pp. 325ff. However, while I believe that White’s 
formulation of the problem destroys the relevance of much of his argument, I do 
not see that it makes the problem any easier to solve. 
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they understood the meaning of “analytic’’ but were doubtful about 
the existence of any such thing as an analytic sentence. A favorite 
example used by this sort of skeptic involves the distributive law 

(9) [((pvag) &(rvs)]=[PSr)v(pSs)v(qEr)v(q&s)] 
for which a counterinstance is allegedly found in quantum mechan- 
ics. However, it seems that the counterinstance, instead of casting 
doubt upon the validity of (9), bears rather against the generalization 

(10) If “S v T” is verifiable, then S is verifiable or T is verifiable, 
where S and 7 are any sentences. This is implausible enough, even 
without examples from quantum mechanics. Similarly, other attempts 
to describe conditions under which logical truths would be false usually 
yield descriptions which are either irrelevant or, as in the case of the 
universe consisting of a completely homogeneous cloud, obscure (with 
a capital “O”). On the other hand, there are objectors who have 
difficulty with the sense of “analytic,” even though they may be as 
competent as anyone to decide whether or not a given sentence is with- 
in the reference of the term. In these cases the competency has perhaps 
been acquired somewhat in the manner in which a sightless person 
can learn the correct and appropriate use of language referring to visual 
phenomena. Quine and White evidently. find themselves seriously 
puzzled both about the extent of the reference of the term and about 
the accounts ordinarily given of its sense. In the papers we are con- 
sidering they do not seem to be raising questions about the analyticity 
of logical truths. Instead they restrict their attention to the application 
of “analytic” to sentences which are not logically true, e.g., to sentences 
derived from logical truths by putting extralogical synonyms for 
synonyms. This may be deceptive, however ; certain ominous hints lead 
one to suspect that more startling conclusions are yet to come! 


Before going further, I wish to make some obvious and general re- 
marks, not for a moment imagining that our authors are unaware of 
these points. First of all, we note that in order to obtain an understand- 
ing of a term we do not require a definition built up out of terms which 
we understand. This has been observed by many philosophers, from 
Aristotle down to and including Russell. It is an interesting fact that 
circular definitions are often very effective in creating understanding ; 
i.e., it often happens that after being subjected to such definitions people 
are able to make the various decisions which we regard as indicative of 
the psychological phenomenon called “understanding.” Thus, even if 
most of the definitions (1) — (8) are in some intelligible sense circular 
(which I do not grant), they may well be of help in understanding the 
term “analytic.” Further, these definitions state interesting semantical 
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relationships among the terms occuring in them, and this information 
is valuable in itself. 

Another matter which perhaps ought to go without saying is the 
following. One may understand a predicate without being able to decide 
whether given cases fall under it. For example, from “Jones is not 
able to decide whether Fermat’s conjecture is a theorem” it would be 
paradoxical to conclude “Therefore, Jones does not understand the 
term ‘theorem.’ ”’ Hence, even if, like Quine, we are unable to decide 
whether “Everything green is extended” is analytic, we are under no 
logical pressure whatever to conclude that we do not understand the 
term “analytic.” 

The next remark concerns the conditions under which a definition is 
to be considered adequate or satisfactory. Granting, despite the truth 
of the above platitudes, that any serious philosopher would want to have 
satisfactory definitions for such terms as “analytic,” the question arises 
as to how we would recognize an adequate definition if we were lucky 
enough to find one. Since each of the definitions rejected by Quine and 
White has seemed satisfactory to someone, the indications are that we 
need a better answer to our question than has been given up to now. 
There is probably a fair amount of agreement about some of the require- 
ments for an adequate definition of “analytic.”” Presumably it should 
lead to a usage that would not differ greatly from standard or preferred 
usage ; in other words, it should not yield paradoxical results. Again, 
the syntax of the definition should be in accord with the ordinary rules 
of syntax. Also, the vocabulary appearing in the definiens of the 
definition must consist of words from the natural language, with the 
term “analytic” excluded. Most of the definitions (1) — (8) satisfy 
these conditions, but Quine and White make further demands. In 
particular, they require that they understand the definiens better than 
they understand the definiendum. It is not easy for us to use this re- 
quirement as a guide, but we can at least see that they will not accept 
the terms “analytic,” “possible,” “necessary,” “self-contradictory,” 
“synonymous,” “definition,” “meaning,” and “‘semantical rules” unless 
at least one of this group of terms is defined exclusively in terms out- 
side the group. 

It may easily happen that the conditions of adequacy for a definition 
are so strong that no adequate definition is possible. As will be re- 
membered, Tristram Shandy’s father found it practically impossible to 
explain the subtler parts of metaphysics to Uncle Toby, who could only 
understand military terminology. Something similar may be the case 
in ethics, if it is demanded to define “ought,” for instance, without using 
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the terms “good,” “bad,” “right,” “wrong,” “duty,” “moral approval,” 
“God,” or any other terms defined eventually in terms of these. There 
is some ground for supposing that Quine, too, is employing standards 
so high that it would be impossible for any definition of “analytic” (or, 
indeed, of any other term in the natural language) to meet them. This 
can best be made plain by means of a form of the Paradox of Analysis 
in which we use only premises which he either asserts or would have 
difficulty in denying. 

Consider any definition of “analytic,” say 

(11) Analytic = F 
where F is some predicate expression. Suppose that this definition is 


satisfactory in a strong enough sense of “satisfactory” to allow the con- 
clusion 


(12) ‘(S) (S is analytic if and only if F(S))’ is analytic. 
(Since we would certainly not want to say that (11) was a satisfactory 
definition of “analytic” if it were possible for “analytic” and F to have 
different extensions, it can hardly be objected that we are taking “‘satis- 
factory” in too strong a sense.) Continuing, we use Quine’s criterion 
of cognitive synonymy* to infer from‘(12) that “analytic” and F are 
cognitively synonymous. Then, by the principle that sentences which 
differ from one another only in respect to cognitively synonymous parts 
are themselves cognitively synonymous,® it follows that (11) is cogni- 
tively synonymous with 

(13) Analytic = Analytic. 
On these principles it is therefore impossible that we should ever find 
a satisfactory definition of “analytic” which would not be cognitively 
synonymous with (13). Thus it would seem that all attempts to find 
a satisfactory definition which was free from overtones of circularity 
would be foredoomed to failure.® 

Let us next consider the view that, in attempting to understand 
“analytic” by considering artificial languages, we are trying somehow 
to lift ourselves by our own bootstraps. This view seems to be mis- 
taken. It would perhaps be correct if the aim in studying artificial 


* Quine, op. cit., p. 28. See the example about “bachelor” and “unmarried man.” 

* This principle follows from: two linguistic forms are cognitively synonymous 
when they are interchangeable salva analyticitate. See Quine, op. cit., p. 31. 

* Perhaps it will be answered that, in the broad sense of “cognitive synonymy” 
Quine is here employing (see op. cit., p. 28, n. 4), it is not paradoxical to say that 
a satisfactory definition of “analytic” is cognitively synonymous with (13). But 
is it possible that he is willing to ascribe what he calls “explanatory value” to a 


definition which he would also characterize as “cognitively synonymous” with 
(13)? 
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languages were to obtain an understanding of the various semantical 
terms, but the aim is rather to improve the understanding we already 
have. The term “understanding” is vague indeed, but there can be 
little doubt that we have at least some understanding of “analytic,” for 
(a) we are in fact usually able to decide, with remarkable consistency 
and agreement among ourselves, whether or not a given sentence is 
analytic, and (b) there is an empirically testable difference between 
our attitudes toward the two sorts of sentences. This difference is easy 
to discern introspectively, but it is not so easy to describe. Perhaps the 
following will give some indication of what is intended. 

If we examine our attitudes toward the various sentences we believe 
to be true, it will be noticed that in some cases we not only regard the 
given sentence as true but we also feel that it would be true no matter 
how the world were constituted. For example, although we may have 
been taught the truth of “1 + 1 = 2” by means of apples, oranges, and 
the other apparatus usually employed, we soon cease to regard this 
sentence as a mere generalization about a few couples of physical 
objects. Instead, we feel so certain of its truth that we consider any and 
all “evidence” brought against it as entirely irrelevent. If we are told 
that one gallon of water added to one gallon of alcohol does not give 
two gallons of liquid, we reply that the truth-value of “ 1 + 1 = 2” 
in no way depends upon what happens when liquids are poured to- 
gether. This is characteristic of our attitude toward such sentences; 
no matter what evidence were proposed, we would draw distinctions 
and otherwise contrive to rule out the evidence rather than admit such 
a sentence to be false. It must be admitted that if we have a knowledge 
of physics there may be certain general physical laws such that it 
would be very difficult for anyone to present facts which we would 
accept as evidence against them; nevertheless, we will have no great 
difficulty in imagining conditions under which they would be false. 
However strongly established the law may be, we feel no disposition to 
rule out all future evidence; we do not have the feeling that “things 
could not have been otherwise.” Further, when we match notes with 
other people, we discover that there is a rather remarkable agreement 
as to which sentences provoke the distinctive attitude and which do not. 
We find also that in most cases of initial disagreement it can be shown 
on other grounds that the persons concerned do not interpret the 
sentences in the same way. Hence we hold that such sentences are 
true “in virtue of the meanings of the terms,” intending thereby to 
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indicate that anyone who seriously doubts their truth does not agree 
with us about their meaning.* 

Let us say, of a person who has the described attitude toward a given 
sentence S, that he “holds S as analytic.” It seems possible, though 
difficult, to devise a fairly reliable empirical criterion for determining 
whether a given person holds a given sentence as analytic. This would 
be done principally by asking him a series of questions such that suc- 
ceeding questions depended upon his answers to preceding ones. Basic 
questions would perhaps be of the form “Supposing that such and such 
were the case, would S be true under those circumstances?’ If the 
answer were “Yes,” we would ask more questions of the same form; 
if “No,” we would begin a sequence of “prodding” questions designed 
to test his understanding of the various terms involved in the given 
sentence. We would also try to help the subject realize his intention to 
be consistent and general, making provision for his giving revised (“on 
second thought’’) answers to questions already considered. It must be 
emphasized, however, that we would not regard the phrase “holds as 
analytic” as defined in terms of the empirical test ; we would certainly 
want to say that a person could hold a given sentence as analytic and 
yet fail to show this in his response to any questionnaire. 

Probably a similar criterion could be found for deciding whether a 
subject attached the same sense to two different linguistic expressions, 
i.e., whether he regarded them as synonymous. In this case we would 
need some sort of questionnaire to test the interchangeability of the 
given expressions. Again, no one would be proposing to define 
“synonymy” in terms of responses to such a questionnaire, for to do this 
would lead to paradoxes. The cases of other semantical terms referring 
to the natural language appear susceptible of like treatment. In short, 
there are grounds for supposing it possible in principle to find practical 
criteria for deciding whether given expressions in the natural language 
have the various properties and relations ordinarily called “semantical.” 

In view of all this it seems to me that one is justified in saying that 
there are “intuitive” notions of analyticity and synonymy. Of course 
these are somewhat vague, as indicated by our difficulties in defining the 





* Definition (7) above would be another way of expressing the same point: 
its sense is that any adequate definition of the terms occurring in S would-have 
to yield S as a consequence. 

* If anyone is worried by the subjunctive conditional, it may be replied (1) that 
this is a spook whose days are probably numbered; (2) that we are merely trying 
to communicate with the subject in the English language, of which such condi- 
tionals are certainly a part; and (3) that we could achieve the same end, though 
more awkwardly, by means of indicative questions. 
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terms and in deciding whether or not they apply in border-line cases. 
Nevertheless, the distinctions are there and cannot be argued or doubted 
away. As for the border-line cases, one would like to be able to decide 
these in a systematic and “intuitive” way, perhaps in accordance with 
some rule or principle extrapolated from the cases which can already 
be decided. It is obvious that one cannot expect to deal profitably with 
the various terms separately ; even a minimum understanding of their 
meanings suffices to show that they cannot be regarded as logically 
independent. Consequently one becomes interested in the ideal of an 
artificial language for which the various rules are given explicitly and 
which otherwise differs as little from the natural language as is com- 
patible with reasonable simplicity. At the beginning it is obviously wise 
to deal with languages of a much more restricted nature, since even 
under the most simplified conditions the problems are not easy to solve. 
But when a semantical term, e.g., “analytic,” is adequately defined even 
for such simple languages, a certain amount of progress is made. 
Quine’s dilemma, that either the rules use the term “analytic” (in which 
case we cannot understand them) or else define an entirely new symbol 
(which might better be replaced by “K” in order to avoid the appear- 
ance of throwing light on “analytic’”), does not apply. To be sure, the 
term introduced — for instance, “analytic-for-L,’”’— will be a new 
one, but there is a good reason for not replacing it by “K.” An analogy 
is being drawn; it is asserted that in many important respects the term 
“analytic-for-L,” is to L, as the term “analytic” is to the natural 
language. The more closely L, approximates the natural language or 
some part of it in which we are especially interested, the more ade- 
quately will “analytic-for-L,” explicate “analytic.” 

I do not find, in the considerations set forth by Quine and White, 
any basis for pessimism about the explicability of “analytic.” The task 
is difficult, but progress has certainly been made by Carnap and 
others ; in any case, a difficult task is not necessarily an impossible one. 
There is great value in the searching criticism which White and Quine 
have devoted to the notion of analyticity ; all distinctions and termin- 
ology should undergo this treatment regularly. Experience shows that 
our favorite philosophical concepts usually do not stand up very well 
under such scrutiny. At the same time, it is wise, even in the face of 
adverse results, to be hesitant about exchanging our old notions and 
distinctions for new ones which may be even less satisfactory. In the 
present case, despite all the unclarity connected with the term “analytic” 
and its various associates, namely “true,” “valid,” “necessary,” “synony- 
mous,” and others, it is difficult to see what is to be gained by exchang- 
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ing these for the business-man vocabulary of pragmatism. How, for ex- 
ample, are we to decide whether a belief “pays” or is “expedient” or is 
“fruitful” ? What does it mean to say that experience is “recalcitrant” 
to our system of beliefs, or that this latter is “a man-made fabric which 
impinges on experience only along the edges’? There is also Socrates’ 
old question, which pragmatists always ridicule but never answer: To 
what extent is this sort of theory to be applied to itself? How is one 
to judge arguments from those who would smooth over the valid- 
invalid distinction? Where is a proof-—even a pragmatic one — to 
show that there is anything useful or fruitful about pragmatism? 


BENSON MATES 
University of California, Berkeley 





FREGE’S GRUNDLAGEN* 


REGE’S “logico-mathematical enquiry into the concept of number,” 
| pas reissued together with an English translation, is mainly con- 
cerned with the sort of number that he calls Anzahl — cardinal num- 
ber. When I speak of a number in this review I shall always mean a 
cardinal number. (Mr. Austin renders “Anzahl” by “Number,” “Zahl” 
by “number”; this does a lot towards making the English text run 
smoothly. ) 

Frege first gives his reasons, which seem to me decisive, for rejecting 
Mill’s view that numbers are physical properties. These still need to be 
emphasized, for this sort of view is still put forward. Only recently two 
eminent logicians proposed to analyze “there are more cats than dogs” 
as meaning that if you take a bit of every cat you get a bigger physical 
aggregate than if you take an equal bit of every dog! Such an analysis 
will not do even for very simple observation statements like “this solid 
has fewer corners than edges” or “the clock struck more times than I 
have fingers on my hands.” The notion of number is in fact applicable 
wherever we have things that can be identified, and discriminated from 
other things in the same field of thought ; we can as easily speak of three 
sounds, three syllogisms, or three numbers, as of three cats or three 
dogs. If “three” stood for a physical attribute, like “blue,” such ways of 
talking would be nonsense, or at best farfetched metaphors. 

Again, a number cannot be uniquely ascribed to a physical object. 
A pile of playing cards has a definite weight but not a definite number ; 
“how heavy is this?” makes sense as it stands, but “how many is this?” 
does not make sense without some added word, expressed or under- 
stood — "how many packs?” or “how many cards?” or “how many 
suits?” And the answer will be quite different according to the word 
supplied ; the same physical object is, e.g., two whist packs, eight com- 
plete suits, and 104 cards; none of these numbers, then, can be at- 
tributed to the physical object simpliciter. 

Finally, Mill’s sort of view altogether breaks down over o and 1. 
The numerals “o” and “1” are allowable answers to the question “how 


Gottlob Frege, The Foundations of Arithmetic: A Logicomathematical En- 
quiry into the Concept of Number, translated by J. L. Austin (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950), pp. i-xii, I-XI, 1-119, and parallel pages vie—xiii¢, 1e—xre, 
1-119, $4.75. 
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many ?” on the same footing as “2”, “3”, etc. But o and 1 certainly are 
not physical properties ; and where the number o can rightly be assigned 
(e.g., when we say “the number of moons of Venus is 0”) there is no 
physical object to be noughtish. Perhaps one may feel inclined to com- 
pare “o” and “1” as answers to “how many?” with “nobody” as an 
answer to the question “who?” But this comparison will not do. As 
Frege pointed out in controversy with Husserl, the use of “o” and “1” 
in arithmetic according to the same general rules as other numerals 
does not lead to any such paradoxes as would arise from treating “no- 
body” as the proper name of a person. We must unequivocally recognize 
o and 1 as numbers; a theory of number that fails to fit them in is hope- 
less. 

Frege fails, however, to see the fact that makes Mill’s sort of view 
attractive. In spite of Frege’s denial (Sec. 24, 58), there is a recogniz- 
able physical property common to the four faces of a die and the four of 
diamonds and four pennies and the four sides of a square and a plate 
broken in four; we could learn to use the word “four” whenever we 
met with this attribute. When a plate breaks in four, a certain sample 
of china changes from being in one piece to being in four pieces; the 
words in italics stand for different species of a certain generic physical 
property. This generic property must however be sharply distinguished 
from number; for number is not restricted to what is spatial, as this 
property is, but applies to everything thinkable. In particular, the num- 
ber one must be sharply distinguished from the physical property 
expressed by “in one piece.” When we say that the number of the 
earth’s satellites is 1, we are not saying of the Moon that it is all in one 
piece — an attribute, as Frege says, in which our Moon nowise excels 
the four moons of Jupiter. 

A popular rival to Mill’s sort of view is the view that we ascribe 
numbers to things in accordance with subjective associations. Frege 
dismisses this briefly and with the contempt it deserves. We get a 
typical expression of this view in William James’s explanation of the 
term “number” as signifying primarily “the strokes of our attention in 
discriminating things” (Principles of Psychology, I1, 653). The num- 
ber of men in a regiment would thus presumably be a lot of strokes of 
attention performed by the commanding officer at a parade, or by an 
Army pay clerk. 

Frege next gives us a brilliant and devastating criticism of the idea’ 
that the addition of numbers is a putting together of units —e.g., that 
the number 3 consists of 3 units put together. Frege shows that people 
who talk this way are simply playing fast and loose with the word 
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“unit” — taking it to stand now for the number 1, now for a single 
countable object. (Mr. Austin is surely wrong in suggesting [p. 39°,n.] 
that any peculiarity of the German word “Einheit” is here specially 
important. As Frege’s quotations show, the same fallacies are com- 
mitted just as often over the Greek and English words for a unit, which, 
unlike the word “Einheit,” are not derived from the words for one in 
the respective languages.) How is it that “one and one” makes sense, 
unlike “the Moon and the Moon’’? This cannot be answered by saying 
that “one and one” means “‘one and another one’’; arithmetic does not 
allow us to speak of ones, but only of the number one. It is senseless to 
ask which of the 1’s in the number 3 we mean when we say that 3-1 
= 2, or to qualify “(2-—1) —1 = 0” by the proviso that the 1’s men- 
tioned here must be different. ““+”’ between numerals does not express 
any putting together, like putting three eggs with two eggs. Plato 
expressed this by saying that units are uncombinable; Aristotle’s 
lengthy criticism of this doctrine in the Metaphysics is an ignoratio 
elenchi — he cannot see that there are not two ones in the number two. 
(People who translate dovuBAnToi by “unaddable” commit the very 
mistake that Plato sought to rule out by using the word — the con- 
fusion between adding numbers and putting things together. ) 

We now come to Frege’s positive account of number statements. 
In “there are n...,” or “the number of...is »,” the blank cannot be 
filled up with a possible logical subject — with a name of an object, 
or a list of objects. We can truly say “there is one Pope in 1949” or 
“there are two Martian moons”; and here “Pope in 1949” is truly 
predicable just of Pius XII and “Martian moons” just of Deimos and 
Phobos. But these expressions are not being used to name the objects 
of which they are predicable; if we substitute proper names of the 
objects, we get the nonsense sentences “there is one Pius XII” and 
“there are two Deimos and Phobos.” We must never confuse a predi- 
cate that applies to an object with a name of the object, as the old logic 
does in speaking of a term that denotes an object. In “there are n A’s” 
the grammatical subject “A’s” is not being used to name certain A’s; 
it is logically predicative. Frege calls such a predicative expression a 
concept word (Begriffswort) ; Mr. Austin’s rendering “general term” 
is unsatisfactory, for it is associated with a logic that Frege repudiates. 

A concept word is so called because it stands for a concept (bedeutet 
einen Begriff ). A concept, in Frege’s sense, is that of which we express 
our apprehension by using a logical predicate; our apprehension be- 
longs to the subject matter of psychology, but the concept itself does 
not. “x falls under the concept man” means simply “*# is a man” and 
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has no reference to a conceiving mind. In “there are n A’s,” “A”, being 
used predicatively, stands for the concept of an 4; here we are not 
asserting or denying that certain specified objects are A’s or fall under 
the concept of an A, but rather ascribing a property to the concept 
itself — saying how often it is realized, whether many times or only 
once or not at all. And the number of times a concept is realized can- 
not be a mark (Merkmal) of the concept itself. The marks of a concept 
are properties of the objects that fall under it; but unity and plurality 
cannot be significantly ascribed to any object; it does not make sense 
to ask concerning an object whether it occurs once or more often, 
whether there is one or many of it. Unity and plurality can be ascribed 
only to concepts under which objects fall, i.e., to properties of objects, 
expressible by predicates. (Aquinas seems to have grasped this; 
Summa Theologica, la, q. 13, art. 9, has a strongly Fregean ring.) 
To understand what Frege says about the concept, we must read 
his essay “Ueber Begriff und Gegenstand” (“On Concept and Ob- 
ject”). Frege there asserts that the concept is essentially predicative 
and incomplete. A logical predicate is in need of completion and can 
be completed by adding the name of an object (which then becomes a 
logical subject) ; Frege holds that only expressions with this sort of 
incompleteness can stand for concepts. Even if we want to make an 
assertion about the concept (as opposed to asserting or denying the 
concept of an object), we cannot have as the logical subject of our 
assertion an expression for the concept itself. Abstract expressions like 
“redness” or “the property of being red”’ or “the concept red” certainly 
seem to be used as logical subjects; but none of these (not even the 
last) can stand for a concept. The predicates “is red” and “falls under 
the concept red” alike stand for a certain concept; but “the concept 
red” does not stand for this concept — it is not a concept word like 
the adjective “red.”’ Frege admits the odd look of this result, but holds 
that some such oddity must arise in any symbolism, because the in- 
complete nature of the concept must express itself somehow or other. 
I think Frege is here fundamentally right. It seems to me, indeed, that 
a phrase like “the redness of...” can stand for a concept, although 
it is not a logical predicate; such phrases, however, have the same in- 
completeness as predicates; “the redness of...” is completable in just 
the same way as “...is red” — by adding the name of an object. 
Abstract expressions like “the property of being red” or “the con- 
cept red” are to be avoided whenever possible; they are stylistically 
clumsy and philosophically dangerous. It is unfortunate that Frege so 
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often needlessly resorts to them; as we shall see later, he is thus led 
to give false analyses. Here are some examples :- 

“falls under the concept F” instead of: “is an F” 

“stands in the relation ¢ to” instead of: “is a @ of” 


“the Number that applies to the instead of: “the Number of F’s” 
concept F” 


“the extension of the concept F” instead of: “the class of all F’s” 

“the concept F is equal-in-number instead of: “there are just as many F’s 

to the concept G” as G’s.” 

In the last instance Mr. Austin mitigates the clumsiness by using 
“equal” for the made-up German word “gleichzahlig,” “equal-in-num- 
ber’; he can do this because he consistently re.iders “gleich” not as 
“equal” but as “identical.” 

Frege’s next point is that in mathematics we speak as if each number 
were an identifiable object, to which properties can be ascribed, and 
which can have a definite description: we say, e.g., that the number 2 
has the property of primeness, or that 2 is the even prime number. 
Frege does not see how this way of speaking can be justified unless 
numbers are objects. What he means by an object is by no means made 
clear in the Grundlagen; but light is thrown on the question by his 
essay “Funktion und Begriff.” Here the distinctive feature of objects 


is said to be that expressions for them lack the incompleteness that 
belongs, as we saw, to concept words (e.g., “...breathes”), and be- 
longs also to expressions for relations (e.g., “...loves...”) and for 
functions (e.g., “the capital of ...”) ; names of objects, like “Caesar,” 
can rather be used to fill the blanks in such incomplete expressions. 


9 


Now a numeral like “2 


seems to behave like a name; compare “2 is 
prime,” “ 


3 is greater than 2,” “the square of 2,”’ with: “Caesar is bald,” 
“Brutus is nobler than Caesar,” “the father of Caesar.” Such appear- 
ances are not indeed always to be trusted; “nothing” and “nobody” 
likewise have a prima facie similarity to names of objects. But there is 
no decisive proof that we are wrong in assimilating “2” to names of 
objects ; whereas an attempt to treat “nobody” and “nothing” as names 
would land us in contradictions almost at once. We do indeed get 
paradoxes if we treat classes as objects; but that is quite a different 
thing. And nobody has shown how ostensible references to numbers 
as objects can be analyzed without assuming such objects. Russell 
claimed to have done so, but his attempt will not bear close examina- 
tion; his use of the term “propositional function” is hopelessly con- 
fused and inconsistent, and at a critical point he uses a symbolism of 
capped variables (e.g. ‘@ x’) without formulating, even vaguely the 
rules of formation and of inference. 
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If a number is an object, we shall need a criterion of identity for it. 
Frege accordingly considers how to analyze “there are just as many 
F’s as G’s.” (As he points out, this can consistently be transformed 
into “the same object is both the number of F’s and the number of G's” 
only if we always have: If there are just as many F’s and G’s, and just 
as many G’s as K’s, then there are just as many F’s as K’s.) As is well 
known, Frege gives the analysis: “there is one-one correspondence of 
the F’s to the G’s.” This analysis does not involve that “the F’s” or 
“the G’s” refers to a single object —a class. The relation being a ¢ of 
sets up one-one correspondence of the F’s to the G’s provided that 

(i) if any object x is an F, then of some object y that is a G it is true 
that x is the object that is a ¢ of y; 

(ii) if any object y is a G, then of some object x that is an F it is 
true that y is the object of which x is a ¢. 

Thus, to use Frege’s own example, the waiter knows he has put out 
just as many knives as plates because 

(i) for every plate + there is a knife y that is the object directly to 
the right of x; 

(ii) for every knife y there is a plate x which is the object that y is 
directly to the right of. 

And there is no mention here of a class of knives or of plates. 

We use here the notion of a relation between objects. Such relations, 
for Frege, are on the same level as concepts under which objects fall ; 
only, whereas a concept word needs only a single name (a logical 
subject) to complete its sense, the sense of a relation word requires two 
such names of objects to be supplied. Quantification over relations, as 
in: “There isa relation that sets up one-one correspondence between F’s 
and G’s” is radically different from quantification over objects. If we 
generalize “Solomon is a son of David, and David a son of Jesse” to 
“There is something that Solomon is to David and David is to Jesse,” 
it would obviously be senseless to replace “something” by “some ob- 
ject.” 

I think Frege is wrong in treating identity as a relation between 
objects. The mistake comes out plainly in Leibniz’ definition, which 
Frege accepts (Sec. 65) ; for a thing cannot be significantly said to be 
substitutable for the same thing; what are interchangeable are the 
names of a thing. To regard “is identical with Cicero” as standing for a 
property of Tully is the same sort of mistake as to think donkeys have 
a property of beginning with D. The predicate “is the A” must not be 
analyzed as meaning “has identity with the A,” where “the A” is used 
to name an object (cf. p. 77, n. 2). This comes out most clearly when 
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we say “nothing is the A” ; we are then not using “the A” as if it named 
an object and denying that anything has identity with this object; 
on the contrary, we are using “the A” predicatively to stand for a 
concept and denying that anything falls under the concept. Frege 


practically gives this explanation for “nothing is the greatest proper - 


fraction” (pp. 87-88, n.). Whenever “is an A” stands for a well-defined 
concept, so also does “is the A.” Admittedly the latter concept cannot 
have more than one object falling under it and may have none at all; 
but Frege himself points out that no concept can be disqualified on 
such grounds. The equation “the 4 is the B” or “the A = the B” 
should be taken not as asserting a relation between named objects, but 
as saying that the concept expressed by “both is the A, and is the B” 
has some object falling under it. 

Only small changes would be needed in the Grundlagen in order to 
get rid of the alleged relation of identity. For example, we should have 
to analyze “there are just as many F’s as G’s” as follows: “Either 
any given object is an F if and only if it is a G, or there is a relation 
that sets up a one-one correspondence of the F’s to the G’s”; for we 
may not use identity to establish a one-one correspondence of the 
F’s to the F’s. But the symbolism of the Grundgesetze would need 
drastic repairs. 

Frege generates the infinite series of finite numbers by appealing 
to the fact that the finite number n is always immediately followed by 
the number of numbers from 0 to n inclusive. I think this procedure is 
valid. Difficulties might indeed arise if we regarded the number 2 as 
a member of pairs which were in their turn members of the number 2; 
‘but we are not committed to this by using numbers in order to count 
numbers. Russell’s Axiom of Infinity lies open to his own taunt about 
the advantages of theft over honest toil ; and it is surely incredible that 
mathematical truths should depend on empirical facts about how many 
things there are. 

The main results we have so far considered seem to me solidly 
established. We still have to discuss Frege’s view that numbers are 
classes — extensions of concepts. He himself attached only secondary 
importance to this (Sec. 107) ; rejection of it would ruin the symbolic 
structure of his Grundgesetze, but not shake the foundations of arith- 
metic laid down in the Grundlagen. 


Frege holds, as we saw, that we may pass from “there are just as 


many A’s as B’s” to “some object is at once the number of A’s and the 


” 


number of B’s” and vice versa. His aim in treating numbers as classes 
is to reduce this way of recognizing a logical object to a simpler and 
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more general one; he holds that we may pass in general from “any 
given object if an F if and only if it is a G” to “some object is at once 
the class of all F’s and the class of all G’s” and vice versa. The more 
general assumption, however, involves a difficulty that does not arise 
for its supposed special case. This may be shown as follows. Let us 
define “x is a K”’ to mean: “for some F, x is the number of F’s, and x 
is not an F.” Then the number of K’s is itself a K ; for if it is not, then it 
is the number of K’s and is not a K ; consequently, for some F, it is the 
number of F’s and is not an F —i.e., it is after all a K. Therefore, by 
the definition of “is a K,”’ we have: “For some F, the number of K’s 
is the number of F’s and is not an F.” Thus the same object is both 
the number of K’s and the number of F’s, although some object (viz., 
this object) is a K without being an F. This conclusion is no paradox. 
But if now we define “x is an M” to mean “for some G, x is the class 
of all G’s, and x is not itself a G” we may prove by precisely similar 
reasoning that, for some G, the same object is both the class of M’s and 
the class of G’s, although some object (viz., this object) is an M with- 
out being a G. This proof, given by Frege himself in the appendix to 
Volume II of the Grundgesetze, shows that the ordinary idea of a class 
involves a contradiction and therefore cannot be used to explain what 
numbers are ; in fact, Frege found he must recant. 

To see how Frege was led to believe in such objects as classes, we 
must consider again his essay “Ueber Begriff und Gegenstand” (in 
conjunction with Grundlagen, p. 80, n.). Frege holds not merely that 
the abstract expression “the concept man” does not stand for a con- 
cept, but also that it does stand for an object; he is inclined to think 
that “‘the extension of the concept man” or “the class of all men” 
stands for the same object. But Frege’s inference : 

“The concept man” does not stand for a concept ; 

Ergo, the concept man is not a concept but an object contains just 
the same fallacy as the inference : 

“Some man” does not stand for any definite man; 

Ergo, some man is not any definite man, but is an indefinite man. 
In the latter case Frege has himself pointed out the mistake. Sentences 
with “some man” as their grammatical subject are not assertions about 
something named by “some man” ; otherwise “some man is wise” and 
“some man is not wise” would be contradictories, since contradictory 
predicates would relate to the same subject. Logically “some man” 
is not a unit at all, and it is senseless to ask what it stands for ; “some 
man is wise” logically breaks up into “man” and “some. ..is wise,” 
and this last complex predicate must be replaced by its contradictory 
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no...is wise” if we want to negate the whole sentence. Similarly, 
“the concept man” stands neither for a concept nor for an object; 
where it is legitimately used, its apparent unity breaks up under logical 
analysis. For example, “the concept man is realized’”’ does not assert of 
some object that it is realized ; an attempt to assert that an object, e.g., 
Julius Caesar, is realized leads not to a falsehood (as Frege thinks) 
but to nonsense. Really the sentence splits up into “man” and “the 
concept. ..is realized” ; the latter is simply a circumlocution for “some- 
thing is a....” Sentences not exponible in some such innocent way 
(e.g., “the concept man is timeless”) may be regarded as nonsensical. 

Frege rejected the analysis of “x is a man” by which “is a” stands 
for a logical relation between x and an object (a class) called “man.” 
With a sound view of concept and object, there is no place for a copula ; 
a concept word no more needs a copula to join it to a logical subject 
than a relation word needs a pair of copulas to join it to the names of 
the related objects. But before his recantation Frege did allow the 
transformation of “*# is a man” into “x falls under the concept man” 
or “belongs to the class man” and conversely, and took “falls under” 
or “belongs to” to express a logical relation between x and the object 
called “the concept man” or “the class man.” Now surely this rule of 
transformation does not substantially differ from the rule of interpre- 
tation that Frege rejects — from taking “is a? to mean “belongs to” 
and “man” to mean “the class man.” If we want a sharp distinction be- 
tween concept and object, we must reject such a rule of transformation. 

Frege defines the Number that belongs to the concept G, as being 
the class of everything that is equal (gleichzahlig) to the concept G. 
Now this is legitimate only if we may take “the concept F is equal to 
the concept G” as asserting that an object called “the concept F”’ is 
equal to the concept G ; and “the concept G” in “the Number that be- 
longs to the concept G” will also, on Frege’s view, stand for an object. 
Frege thus slips back into regarding a number as the number of an 
object. In his Grundgesetze he expressly defines the symbol answering 
to “the Number of...” so that the blank must be filled with the name 
of an object; moreover, he there throws off his reluctance to say 
definitely that the object a number belongs to is a class; “the number 
of A’s” is taken to mean “the number of the class of all A’s.” As against 
this we must re-emphasize Frege’s own results. In “the number of 
...,” or “how many...are there?” the blank can be filled only with a 
concept word (in the plural), not with a name of an object nor even 
a list of objects. Moreover, Frege argued in his recantation that the 
only tenable view of classes as objects would be such that the class of 
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A’s may be the same as the class of B’s although something is an A 
without being a B ; and this surely rules out the idea that the number 
of A’s is the number of the class of A’s, for the number of B’s may be 
different when the class is the same. (Cf. Grundgesetze, II, 264, col. 
2.) 

The general effect of Mr. Austin’s translation is very good ; he con- 
veys a good deal of the vigorous style of the original, and faithfully 
reproduces Frege’s meaning. I have already mentioned some points of 
detail. The following corrections should also be noticed ; most of them, 
at Mr. Austin’s own request, have already appeared in Mind (July, 
1950, 395-396). 

P. 111°,l. 18. For “because the citizens of the Republic of Letters 
think” read “‘because, in the conceit of being well off, people think.” 

P. viel. 12-14. For “— just as...qualify” read “— just as ac- 
cidental as a blackboard and a piece of chalk — and that they in no way 
qualify.” 

P. 20°]. 14. For “existent” read “actual.” The translation of wirk- 
lich could often be improved elsewhere (e.g., p. 35°,l. 2,4; p. 97°]. 12, 
18) by using “actual” rather than “real” or “existent.” 

P. 35°,l. 3. For “gravity” read “mass.” L.6. For “an imaginary... 
sense” read “‘a fictitious line.” 

P. 46°]. 1. For “but that. ..concept” read “but on that very account 
it is only one.” 

P. 56¢,l. 25. For “general” read “indefinite.” 

P. 60° ad fin.61°,l. 1. For “and a poorer. . .at that” read “and a bad, 
self-contradictory one at that.” 

P. 103°,l. 29. Frege’s eindeutig corresponds exactly to Russell’s 
“many-one”; “one-one” is rather beiderseits eindeutig. It would be 
useful to add here the reference: Principia Mathematica, I, *96-302- 
‘303. 

P. 119*ad fin. For “have no better claim. ..than they” read “are no 
more real, actual, or palpable than other numbers.” 


P. T. GEACH 
Cambridge, England 





PRESENT AND RE-PRESENTATION 
A DISCUSSION OF MEAD’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE PRESENT 


I THIS PAPER we shall consider the interdependence of the present, 
past, and future. As an implication of this interdependence, we 


shall consider in particular its possible application to history as a 
“science.” 


I 


We cannot argue generally that only the present is real, because 
the past and the future are of the present. Nor can we argue dogmatical- 
ly and naively that the past, the present, and the future are real equally 
and independently. To put it in other words: On the one hand, we can- 
not philosophize the present to a privileged metaphysical status at the 
expense of the past and the future. On the other hand, the linear image 
of time as three successive states — past, present, and future — is both 
empirically inaccurate and logically inadequate. 

As G. H. Mead pointed out: 


The past is such a construction that the reference that is found in it is not to 
events having a reality independent of the present which is the seat of reality, 
but rather to such an interpretation of the present in its conditioning passage 
as will enable intelligent conduct to proceed. It is of course evident that th. ma- 
terials out of which the past is constructed lie in the present. I refer to the 
memory images and the evidences by which we build up the past, and to the jact 
that any reinterpretation of the picture we form of the past will be found in a 
present and will be judged by the logical and evidential characters which such 
data possess in a present. It is also evident that there is no appeal from these in 
their locus of a present to a real past which lies like a scroll behind us, and to 
which we may recur to check up on our construction.’ 


While we can agree with Mead in the main, the following qualifica- 
tions seem necessary : 


1. If the past is a “construction,” then the present, strictly speaking, 
is a construction too. 


2. As the reference that is found in the past is not to events having a 
reality independent of the present, so the reference that is found in the 


1G. H. Mead, The Philosophy of the Present (Chicago, Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1932), p. 29. 
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present is not to events having a reality independent of the past and/or 
the future. To say that at the very present moment I have a toothache 
can be as unreliable as to say that I had a toothache yesterday or I shall 
have a toothache tomorrow. 

3. The present as the seat of reality is not self-evident just as the 
past and the future are not. 

4. In one way, we may say that when one is referring to the past, 
he is doing it by means of an interpretation of the present. On the other 
hand, since the interpretation of the present has to be done in terms of 
the past and/or the future (unless we repeat a tautology, such as the 
present is the present), it is equally legitimate to say that, when one is 
referring to the present, he is doing so by means of re-presentation of 
the present in terms of the past and the future. 

5. To use Mead’s terminology, the conditioning passage of the present 
(which enables intelligent conduct to proceed) would be contentless 
and hence unable to condition conduct unless a specific past and/or a 
specific future is realized as truly re-presenting the present ; for in this 
way one can have resources for intelligent conduct. After all, if the past 
is not real, how. can we learn from the past in order to improve the 
present? If the future is not real, how can we be certain that the pres- 
ent is improved and improving? 

In a sense, it is true, as Mead says, that the materials out of which 
the past is constructed lie in the present. But these materials would 
not lie in the present if there were not a real past. Indeed, we are al- 
ways looking for materials with reference to a particular present issue. 
But the present issue does not produce in any existential sense the 
materials. While our interpretation of the materials out of which the 
past is constructed is determined by the present issue, it is possible to 
reverse our ground and say that the present issue will have significant 
form or intelligible re-presentation only to the extent that the past 
exists as recorded in the pertinent materials. The content of the in- 
terpretation is provided for the present by the materials in and about 
the past. If the present issue determines the pertinent interpretation 
of the materials, then the past qua past furnishes the materials. Granted 
that the interpretation of the materials varies as the present issue is 
different : Is it not equally true that the significant form that the present 
issue is taking may and should vary in the light of the past materials? 
The meaning that one attaches to particular materials from the past 
varies according to the present issue; the forms of the same present 
issue vary as its re-presentation varies. The mere “present” does not 
constitute a self-evident ultimate reality. For the present requires re- 
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presentation, just as the past and the future are subject to reinterpre- 
tation. 

It would be unjust to accuse Mead of hypostatizing the present. His 
main thesis would rather be “there is no appeal to a real past which 
lies like a scroll behind us and to which we may recur and check up 
on our construction.’* His present is a present in perspective or with 
distance, and what we mean by the past and the future are just that 
which re-presents the present in perspective. Therefore, when we say 
that the past and the future are real in the present, we should remember 
that the reality of a present in its turn consists exactly in its re-pre- 
sented form — the past and/or the future. If to say that the past and/or 
the future has an independent reality is philosophically invalid, then 
to say that the present has a self-evident reality is philosophically in- 
valid for the same reason. 

Even if we want to see the pen that we hold presently in our hands, 
we cannot see it by looking backward into our eyes, nor can we see it 
immediately before our eyes: the pen has to be re-presented at an 
appropriate distance. In this kind of perspective, both we and the pen 
exist or are present. Now the distance that makes possible the per- 
spective is not just a negative nonexistence, an indifferent passage. 
For the distance is a significant constituent which, as it increases, must 
be calculated in terms of time. A major achievement of contemporary 
physical science is to make clear this fact. 

‘A present in re-presented form is no longer an immediate here and 
now. The function of re-presentation is only an attempt to re-present 
the naive immediacy in mediate forms so that both the existence and 
the meaning of this naive immediacy can be located and assigned. Only 
in a perspective where the present, the past, and the future are inter- 


dependently located can the independent reality of each of the three 
be vividly described. 


II 


A consideration of the above discussion reveals that it has a special 
bearing on our attitude towards history as a “science.” 

Because of our uncritical belief in the immediate present, there is a 
school of thought which maintains that history, in the last analysis, 
can never become a “science”: it is thought of as an “art.”” Needless 
to say, there is implied in this theory a fallacious assumption about 


art — that ait is purely “subjective.” Following this theory, the argu- 
ment proceeds as follows: 





? Mead, op. cit., p. 20. 
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1. Historical materials are selected and the selection depends on the 
bias of the selector. 

2. Historical interest is stimulated by the present issue. Therefore, 
the past is always the past of the present. Since the present is different, 
the past has no stable independent objective reality by itself. 

3. Every age has rewritten and should rewrite history to suit its own 
needs ; consequently, history is inevitably distorting. 

In refutation : 

1. Every age has rewritten and should rewrite physics, chemistry, 
biology,,and mathematics. Nevertheless they are still sciences. Since 
the advancement of human knowledge is embodied in the incessant 
presentation and re-presentation of realities, the rewriting of history is 
perfectly compatible with the scientific spirit. 

2. All scientific materials are selected. Scientific discipline is the 
discipline of this selection. If there are individual historians ignorant 
of this discipline, then they are bad historians. Bad historical writing 
by no means invalidates the positive criteria of scientific historical re- 
search. 

3. Historical interest is stimulated by the present issue. The present 
issue, in its turn, as we have argued in the first part of the paper, is 
to be re-presented in a historical perspective. In this perspective, 
past, present, and future are interdependently real and objective. 


Historians may argue about the “fact” that Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon River on a certain date. However, they argue it not as 
philosophers do for the sake of proving whether the past existed, 
whether the present exists, and whether the future will exist. They 
argue this fact because the truth or falsity of it has a definite bearing 
on other facts, and they argue it on the basis of this definite bearing. 
If, for example, it is proved that Caesar did not cross the Rubicon River 
on that date, then a certain portion of historical events and materials 
would have a totally different meaning, and consequently the total 
picture of Western history may have to be viewed differently. In this 
sense, history can and should be scientific for the reason that the 
historical data should support each other instead of contradicting each 
other. Furthermore, this is the very aim of historical research: to re- 
present human life in a perspective so that each individual person, 
event, or thing acquires a significant meaning in a definite historical 
context. 

A good example of this is found in Darwin’s work. When Darwin 
wrote The Origin of Species, he was actually writing a natural history. 
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However, as a scientist, he wrote the history in a manner totally dif- 
ferent from that of a philosopher, such as Spencer. First of all, to Dar- 
win the conception of “evolution” had a definite meaning. It was es- 
sentially a historical description of the evolvement of a specific be- 
havior as a result of a transaction carried out by an organism and its 
environment. In other words, Darwin’s major contribution was in 
seeing the evolvement of an organism in a perspective so that its coming 
into being, its variation, and its transmutation could be accounted for. 
Therefore, to Darwin, the “emergent present” was not a philosophical 
concept. Individual organisms, like individual characters in a play, have 
been engaged in a multidimensional involvement. All these involve- 
ments or interlockings are preparing, as in a play, for a climax. The 
genius of a scientist, like the genius of an artist, is to clarify these in- 
tricate and mutual entanglements, so that, when a climax or an emer- 
gency comes, it is no longer to be looked on as a bolt out of the blue. 
This can be achieved only when the artist bears in mind that the word 
evolution is much more complex and colorful than mere chronological 
successions. It is a historical re-presentation of a present in terms of its 
past and/or future involvements. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that sometimes good novelists or drama- 
tists, such as Cervantes, Tolstoi, Balzac, or Dreiser, were much more 
historically instructive than the more conventional historians. For good 
novelists are concerned not merely with telling a story in a chronolog- 
ical order, but with telling the story in such a way that the story de- 
velops or evolves as an organic whole in the genuine sense of a history. 
In this way whatever was present in the story is significantly re-pre- 
sented. Consequently, we can learn much more from great literature 
than from a conventional text. 

Re-presentation is, therefore, not duplication. Nor is conformation 
its criterion. When the American people of each State send their 
representatives to the Congress, these representatives are not supposed 
to repeat what the people have said. A good representative is one who 
re-presents the interests of his native State to a wider public, with the 
whole nation in perspective. Only thus can he be persuasive and truly 
representative, without being provincial. 

By the same token, when an artist re-presents, he is not photo- 
graphing. A present, past, or future scene may be a stimulus to his 
work ; hisaccomplished work, however, must be achieved through his 
ability to build up a perspective in which his so-called present issue, 
interest, or demon is developed in concrete forms. Furthermore, his 
own sense of perspective must be re-presented in such a way that others 
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through his work can learn to see things in perspective. And so the 
major aim of the historian may be stated in terms of the artist’s goal : 


to re-present his own sense of perspective in such a way that others 
through his work can learn to see things in perspective. 


SING-NAN FEN 
Howard University 





CHARACTERS AND RESEMBLANCES 


HERE IS a view that, in one recognizable sense of the phrase 
ened of a thing,” a character which belongs to one thing 
cannot possibly be shared by another. Since, to express the fact that 
a thing thus occurs unrepeatedly, we say that it “is particular,” char- 
acters, on the view in question, are said to be as particular as the things 
which they characterize. In an article in the PH1LosopHICAL REVIEW 
for March, 1949, I re-examined some of the objections that have been 
urged against this theory and found either that they are based on a 
gross misunderstanding of its intention or consist in a mere reiteration 
of the orthodox view that there is no sense of the term “character” in 
which indefinitely many things may not share the same character. Now 
throughout that discussion I was tacitly assuming that characters, in 
another sense of the term “character,” exist as universals. My concern 
was with the question whether it is these universals themselves, as the 
orthodox theory would have it, or certain particular instances of them, 
that actually characterize concrete things. In short, I was using the 
term “character” in two distinct but closely related senses: (i) a sense 
in which, for example, the color “lemon-yellow”’ is a “character” com- 
mon to all lemons; and (ii) a sense in which the color spread over the 
surface of lemon A and the color spread over the surface of lemon B 
are two distinct “characters” albeit instances of one and the same 
common character. I was thus assuming without inquiry in that paper 
that the entities known as “universals” exist. In particular, I did not 
inquire into the possibility of abolishing them by adopting a Re- 
semblance Theory of the significance of general words. According to 
this theory, “universals” exist in the minimal sense that general words 
occur in language. But the theory denies that, in this respect, the struc- 
ture of language accurately reflects the structure of reality. Its thesis is 
that general words are not (what they appear to be) the names of shared 
or common characters but linguistic devices for expressing the fact 
that particulars perceptibly resemble each other in various ways. The 
issue of “universals” versus “resemblances” has been debated in vari- 
ous connections ad nauseam. Nevertheless, in what follows, I shall make 
bold to examine it afresh in the light of a question raised by the theme 
of my earlier paper, viz., What difference, if any, does it make to the 
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proposal to replace universals by observable resemblances between 
“particulars” to suppose that there are particulars of two sorts — 
particular things and particular characters? 

I based my discussion in the earlier paper very largely on Stout’s 
presentation of the thesis that a character characterizing a particular 
thing is particular. But when the question at issue concerns the reality 
of the universal, guidance from Stout might prove a little embarrassing. 
For, notwithstanding his express criticism of the Nominalists, Stout 
combines the recognition that characters are particular with a theory 
of universals which is hardly distinguishable from the Resemblance 
Theory. What this theory is saying is that nothing corresponds to a 
word of general significance except a class of resembling particulars. 
In the same way Stout treats the universal, in purely extensional 
fashion, as reducible to the “distributive aggregate” or “class” of its 
instances. The only difference is that he makes the resemblance of 
particulars belonging to the same class a consequence of their inclusion 
in the class, while the Nominalists think the existence of classes is to 
be explained “through the relation of resemblance.” 

A second source on which I drew in my paper, however, combines a 
“realist” treatment of the universal as an intension which the partic- 
ulars instantiate with the belief that, in the case of character univer- 
sals, the instantiating particulars are particular characters. This is Cook 
Wilson’s theory of universals of which a recapitulation in the following 
three points will serve my present purpose: (i) A universal as com- 
pletely covers the nature of each of its instances as the universal which 
is a determinable covers the nature of the universals which are de- 
terminates under it. This means that a particular which is an instance 
of a given universal contains nothing besides the universal in question. 
Cook Wilson expresses the fact that its particulars are, in this way, 
“nothing outside the nature of the universal” by calling them “partic- 
ularisations of the universal” or “the universal particularised.” (ii) 
Since, on this analysis, a universal like “yellowness” is instantiated in 
particulars which contain nothing but yellow, it is impossible that 
yellow things should be its instances. Qualitatively, “things” are com- 
plex particulars. It is the nature of a “thing” to be characterized, at one 
and the same time, by a number of different characters. The instances 
of “yellowness,” then, if they are to contain no quality besides yellow, 
must be simple particulars. And the only particulars that are qualita- 
tively simple are particular characters. An instance of yellowness must 
be, not anything that is yellow or has the character yellowness, but the 
character yellowness itself particularized; not, for example, lemons, 
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but this or that lemon’s having yellow color spread over its surface. 
The latter is a simple particular in the sense of being exclusively an 
instance of yellowness. It is logically impossible that it should at the 
same time instantiate any other universal. To say that there is nothing 
besides yellowness in “this lemon’s being yellow” is to express the 
merest tautology. (iii) While Cook Wilson is at one with Stout in 
regarding the universal from one point of view as an extension which 
its particulars collectively constitute, he does not wish to identify the 
universal with this extensional (or “total”) aspect of its being. In 
addition to the totality of its instances, there is that in the universal 
which is particularized in each instance. This is, technically, the “inten- 
sion” of the universal. But, beyond saying that the intension can have 
possible as well as actual instances and is, therefore, always potentially 
“wider” than the extension, it is difficult to say exactly what the in- 
tension of a universal is. We might say that it is the “content” or 
“meaning” of the universal. For Cook Wilson it is “something definite 
identical in the particulars” to which he proposes to give the name “the 
characteristic being of the universal.” “What this something definite is 
can only be understood in examples, for instance, red in the particulars 
of redness... .””? 

For Cook Wilson then a common character, say, “yellowness,” is a 
universal of which the characteristic being, yellow, is particularized in 
such things as this or that object’s having yellow color spread over its 
surface. He expressly denies that “yellowness” can be abolished by 
reducing the identity of yellow in these simple particulars to an exact 
resemblance between the particulars themselves. “The universal. . .is 
something identical in the particulars, which identity cannot be done 
away by substituting the term similar for same.”* Now the Resemblance 
Theory claims to be able to effect this substitution. The question I wish 
to raise is whether, as Cook Wilson understands the phrase.“the par- 
ticulars of yellowness,” it makes sense to talk of reducing this (or any 
other) universal to the resemblance between its particulars. 

Those who advocate a resemblance theory of universals do not deny 
that “particulars” fall, of themselves, into classes. On the contrary, 
this fact, they claim, is what the occurrence of general words in language 
reflects. But they will not accept Stout’s contention that membership 
of different classes is an ultimate characteristic of particulars. It is 
rather, they insist, a derivative consequence of the fact that certain 


*John Cook Wilson, Statement and Inference (Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1926), I, 341. 


* Tbid., p. 344. 
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particulars do, whereas others do not, manifestly resemble each other. 
Extensionally, then, they contend, a universal reduces to a class of 
particulars, but intentionally it reduces to the resemblance between the 
particulars which constitutes those particulars a class. 

Now a fact which is sure to strike a reader of Cook Wilson is that, 
as ordinarily propounded, this theory is made to operate with complex 
particulars. Thus, in what is often regarded as its most successful 
analysis of ‘x is such and such,” the theory supposes two resembling 
objects, A and B, which differ from one another as much as possible, 
consistent with the resemblance, and claims that what we mean by 
“x is such and such” is that “x resembles both A and B as: closely as 
they resemble each other.” But clearly, if A and B can differ from as 
well as resemble each other, they must be particulars of the sort that 
have a number of different characteristics exemplified in them, in short, 
complex particulars or particular things. The theory thus operates 
with particulars such that the same particular can have several re- 
semblances to other particulars and accordingly be a member of more 
than one class. The question I wish to ask is whether any of the alleged 
difficulties of the Resemblance Theory are a consequence of its operat- 
ing with particulars of this sort. 

It seems to me that one of its most notorious difficulties is a con- 
sequence of this, viz., the difficulty of indicating unambiguously the 
class of particulars to which it claims we are referring + when we 
predicate a character of it. Since, ex hypothesi, x is a complex partic- 
ular, it will resemble other particulars in more ways than one and so 
belong to a number of different classes. If, therefore, in predicating a 
character of +, we are simply indicating its membership of one of these 
classes, how shall we make clear to which class we are referring + 
when we say that it is “such and such”? It does not give a sufficient 
indication to translate “x is such and such” by “x resembles both A 
and B as closely as they resemble each other.” For suppose what we 
want to assert is that “x is red” and A and B are respectively a ripe 
tomato and a piece of sealing wax. An artifact made of sealing wax 
and shaped like a tomato would resemble both A and B as closely as 
they resemble each other. But it would not necessarily be red. How- 
ever many reference objects you mention, it is at least in principle 
possible that there should be an object which resembles each of these 
in some respect but not in the same respect. It would therefore seem 
necessary, to avoid loss of meaning in the translation of “x is red’’ by 
“x resembles A and B as closely as they resemble each other,” to name 
the resemblance of « to A and B that one is thinking of. And it does 
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not seem possible to name a resemblance except by some such phrase 
as “the resemblance of x to y in such and such a respect.”’ Thus if one 
wanted to say that “x is red,” one would have to indicate the precise 
resemblance one had in mind in comparing x to A and B, where A and 
B are complex particulars, by saying “*# resembles both A and B in 
color or in being red.” However, since terms like “color” and “redness” 
are universals of the sort that the theory claims to be reducing to 
resemblances, the whole device of specifying the intended resemblance 
in this way is denied the Resemblance Theory. 

Several disabilities follow from this. Thus, where two things, A 
and B, resemble each other in one way but differ in another, if the 
Theory cannot specify that the resemblance is in one respect and the 
difference in another, it will have to be making such contradictory 
statements as that “A is both like B and different from it.” Or if two 
things, A and B, are, say, exactly alike in color and only approximately 
alike in shape, unless the Theory can specify that the exact resemblance 
is in one respect and the approximate resemblance in another, it will 
have to be saying that A is both exactly like B and approximately, 
that is, not exactly, like it. 

Now suppose we put it to the upholders of the Theory that they 
could avoid these embarrassments if they took for their attempted 
reduction to a resemblance between particulars, the Cook Wilsonian 
“universal” of which the instances are particular characters. For a 
peculiarity of such simple particulars is that they can only resemble 
each other in one respect, namely, as Cook Wilson would say, in respect 
of the “characteristic being” of the universal which they particularize. 
And this means that, for the purpose of indicating the resemblance of 
x to A and B, where these symbols stand for particular characters, it is 
unnecessary to specify the respect in which they resemble. If, for ex- 
ample, A were, not a particular lemon, but a particular lemon’s having 
yellow color spread over its surface, and + were some particular object’s 
having some quality, saying that # resembled A would indicate un- 
ambiguously that the object compared to the lemon was a yellow ob- 
ject. It would be otiose to name the respect in which x resembled A, 
and it would be unnecessary to refer to B, say, a daffodil’s having yellow 
color spread over its surface, and say that “* resembles both A and 
B as closely as they resemble each other.” For it is senseless to suppose 
that A and B could resemble each other more closely than they do, if, 
as simple particulars, they cannot differ except numerically. 

It is, of course, inadmissible to talk of a resemblance between the 
characters of things on the view that characters are necessarily univer- 
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sals. The orthodox standpoint in this matter is clearly expressed in 
the following: ‘When a certain hue exhibited by a postage stamp is 
identically repeated in another stamp next to it, we do say that the two 
stamps resemble each other; but we do not and cannot say that the 
hue at one place resembles the hue at the other. For the hue (not hues) 
at the two places is, ex hypothesi, not two but one and the same; and 
what we properly predicate of the hue at the two places is accordingly 
sameness, or identity, not similarity or resemblance.”* From this point 
of view, we are only permitted to say that a character of one particular 
thing resembles a character of another when the resembling characters 
are different determinate forms of the same determinable. The reason 
is that nothing can meaningfully be said to resemble itself. Similarity 
is a relation which presupposes diversity of its terms. The resembling 
terms may be only qualitatively diverse as when characters which are 
species of the same genus are said to resemble each other. Or the terms 
may be numerically diverse. Thus the resemblance of two tomatoes 
presupposes their numerical diversity. But the meaning of saying that 
characters are particular is that a tomato’s having red color spread over 
its surface is as distinct numerically from another tomato’s having red 
color spread over its surface as the tomatoes themselves would ordina- 
rily be said to be. On this view, therefore, it is as permissible to talk of a 
resemblance between characters as it is, on the ordinary view, to talk 
of resemblances between things. 

Now the question is: Would the Resemblance Theory encounter 
any fresh difficulties if it interpreted “particulars” in this way to mean 
simple particulars? It would, at the outset, encounter a difficulty in 
stating its case. For ordinary language contains no names of particular 
characters. And it does not seem possible to refer to them individually 
save in ways which are impermissible on the Resemblance Theory. 
Pointing out that language does not have “distinct names for a partic- 
ular quality and the universal of which it is an instance,”’ Joseph re- 
marks that we can only indicate a particular quality by reference to the 
particular thing which possesses it.t But, inasmuch as things are com- 
plexes of several different particular qualities, one could not be certain 
of achieving exclusive reference to a particular quality merely by 
naming the particular thing to which it belonged. It would also be 
necessary (as Cook Wilson would have said) to name the universal 
which the quality in question particularized. One would have to use 


*C. J. Ducasse, “Comments on a Nominalistic Analysis of Resemblance,” 
Philos. Rev., XLIX (Nov., 1940). 


*The Aristotelian Society, Supp. Vol. VI, 9. 
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such expressions as “the roundness of this billiard ball” or “this 
lemon’s having yellow color spread over its surface.” And an upholder 
of the Resemblance Theory clearly cannot do this. Nor would ostensive 
definition assist him. You cannot discriminatively indicate a lemon’s 
having yellow color spread over its surface merely by pointing to a par- 
ticular lemon. Unless you simultaneously utter a sentence containing 
some such expression as “color” or “yellowness,”’ you will only succeed 
in indicating the lemon as a whole, not a particular quality of it. 

Advocates of the Theory might counter this objection by drawing a 
distinction between what language enables us to say and what the facts 
are in themselves. Extralinguistically, they might contend, only com- 
plexes of particular characters exist and the referents of general words 
are the observable resemblances between these. We may not be able 
to refer unambiguously to these resemblances because language has 
no names for the terms between which they hold. Nevertheless, when 
we use general words it is to these resemblances that we are actually 
referring, so that, in an important sense of “mean,” we always mean 
the resemblances between simple particulars even when, perforce, we 
speak the language of universals. Now the theory has every right to 
claim that, in this matter, the language we use reflects a misleadingly 
oversimplified analysis of the facts we are actually talking about. But 
either, in that case, the theory must be unable to express its own 
analysis of the facts, or it must resort to some artificial means of naming 
resemblances. : 

There are, moreover, two further difficulties which call for a method 
of naming resemblances other than by bringing in the word “respect.” 
(i) The first concerns the translation into resemblance language of the 
distinction between “generic” and “specific” universals. If we say that 
two instances of the same precise shade of red “exactly resemble” each 
other, two instances one of which is of a certain determinate shade of 
red and the other of a different determinate shade, will have an ”’in- 
exact” resemblance. The Resemblance Theory proposes to express 
this distinction by saying that two instances which would ordinarily be 
described as instances of different determinate shades of the same hue 
“approximately resemble” each other, whereas instances of the same 
determinate shade of a given hue “exactly resemble.” The difficulty is, 
however, that there are degrees of departure from the kind of re- 
semblance which is here called “exact resemblance.” An instance of red 
and an instance of yellow “approximately resemble” in being instances 
of color. And if we are operating with simple particulars, merely to say 
that certain particular qualities “approximately resemble” each other 
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does not indicate whether what is meant is that they are both, for 
example, particularizations of “color” or that they both particularize 
the same color, for example, redness. To say that they resembled exactly 
could, of course, only mean that they were instances of the same precise 
shade of color. But “approximate resemblance” is ambiguous in that 
resemblance other than at infima species level may be at different 
levels of generality or determinability. 

Indeed it could be argued that there is no such thing as “approximate 
resemblance” but only exact resemblance at different levels. So long 
as it is qua colors that we are thinking of two particular qualities, one 
of which is an instance of a determinate shade of a certain hue and the 
other an instance of a determinate shade of a different hue, their re- 
semblance is exact. Similarly, two cases of color exactly resemble 
qua cases of red if one is of a certain determinate shade of red and the 
other of a different determinate shade. For certain of the determinate 
shades of red are not more, or less, “red” than certain other of its 
determinate shades. The difference of shade is a purely intensional 
modification of the “characteristic being” of a hue, not a difference in 
amount of the hue in question (which is indeed a meaningless phrase). 
In the language of resemblance then, what seem to exist are not an 
exact sort of resemblance and degrees of deviation from this, all in- 
differently called “approximate resemblance,” but an exact resemblance 
at different levels of qualitative determinability. However, the Re- 
semblance Theory is deprived, by its inability to specify the respect 
in which particulars “approximately resemble,” of any means of in- 
dicating the level at which a resemblance classified by it as “approxi- 
mate” could, in the light of these considerations, be treated as exact. 


(ii) The second difficulty is the following: Even where, by the 
substitution of simple for complex particulars, the Resemblance Theory 
can avoid naming the respect in which particulars that it has in mind 
resemble each other, there will always be a respect in which they re- 
semble. The peculiarity of simple particulars is not that, when they 
resemble, they do so in no respect at all, but that simple particulars are 
particular characters and there can only be one respect in which re- 
sembling characters resemble each other. Although, therefore, in re- 
ferring to a resemblance between such particulars the question of in- 
dicating which resemblance one has in view does not arise, there will 
still be the problem of conveying in the resemblance language that 
there ts a respect in which the particulars resemble and of specifying 
this respect. 


Now to meet this and the foregoing difficulties, upholders of the 
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Resemblance Theory have suggested a convention for naming re- 
semblances without introducing the phrase “in respect of.”’ This phrase 
denotes a relation which relates the resemblance to something extrane- 
ous to itself, namely, a common character. Can language be made to 
distinguish specific resemblances in such a way as to include the 
“difference of respect” in the specificity of the resemblance to which 
reference is intended in any given case? The device of hyphenation has 
been suggested for this purpose. It is proposed, for example, to say 
of yellow objects that they have “resemblance-in-being-yellow” to one 
another, of round objects that they have “resemblance-in-being-round,” 
and so on. “Resemblance-in-being-yellow” is not the same sort of 
phrase as “resemblance in respect of yellowness.” In the situation de- 
noted by the latter phrase, “resemblance” covers the whole nature of 
the relation concerned, “yellowness” is not a relation at all but a com- 
mon character, and “in respect of” denotes a further relation in which 
bare “resemblance” stands to this common character. But “resem- 
blance-in-being-yellow” denotes a single relation of which it takes this 
whole phrase to express the specific nature. However, from our point 
of view, this solution suffers from the defect of being only applicable 
to complex particulars. Only lemons, for example, may be said to “be 


yellow” and, hence, to resemble “in being yellow.” This lemon’s having 
yellow color spread over its surface cannot be said to be yellow nor, 
therefore, to resemble this daffodil’s having yellow color spread over 
its surface “in being yellow.” Particular qualities do not resemble in 


having a quality but in being instances or particularizations of the 
quality. 


There is, however, another, more promising, suggestion. Just as a 
generic character is thought to become internally differentiated into 
specific forms of increasing determinateness, so, it is claimed, the 
relation of resemblance is internally differentiated into subaltern genera 
of which an example might be color-resemblance. This, in turn, is 
internally differentiated, at species level, into the various hue resem- 
blances — “‘yellow-resemblance,” “red-resemblance,” and so on — and, 
at infima species level, into the various shade-resemblances — ‘“‘lemon- 
yellow-resemblance,” “rose-madder-resemblance,” and so on. Once 
more, “red-resemblance” (for example) does not mean the same 
thing as “resemblance in respect of redness.” The latter phrase de- 
scribes a situation in which a relation of bare “resemblance” is itself 
related to a common character, “redness,” by way of being a resem- 
blance “in respect of” this. But the former phrase denotes, not simply 
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a resemblance, but a specific relation which needs the composite ex- 
pression “red-resemblance” to express its whole nature. 

Now clearly such expressions as this are applicable to simple par- 
ticulars. This lemon’s having a certain color spread over its surface 
may plainly be said to have “lemon-yellow-resemblance”’ to that lemon’s 
having a certain color spread over its surface. Moreover, it will be 
possible with the aid of these expressions to substitute the notion of 
different levels of exact resemblance for that of degrees of approximate 
resemblance. In terms of color, particular qualities can, qua just colors, 
be said to have “color-resemblance.”’ Qua cases of things, having, say, 
yellow color spread over their surface they can be said to have “yellow- 
resemblance.”” And qua cases of things, having yellow color of a precise 
shade, say “lemon yellow,”® spread over their surface, they can be said 
to have “lemon-yellow-resemblance.”” And all these resemblances will 
be forms of exact resemblance. . 

To this maner of speaking there is, of course, the obvious objection 
that the name of the ordinarily assumed common quality has to be 
adopted as part of the name of the supposed specific relation of re- 
semblance.® But by far the most serious objection to the Resemblance 
Theory when it is stated in this form, is the following. Cook Wilson, 
we have seen, would say that this or that particular lemon’s having 
yellow color spread over its surface is a particular whose nature is 
completely covered by the “characteristic being” of the universal which 
it particularizes, viz., “lemon yellow.” Accordingly, a theory which 
replaces this specific universal by the specific relation of “lemon-yellow- 
resemblance” must think of the particularizations of the universal as 
particulars whose nature is completely comprehended in a relation of 
resemblance which they have to one another. But to suppose such 
particulars is a contradiction. If a relation completely exhausts the 
nature of its terms, it follows that there are no terms which the relation 
relates and a relation which does not relate terms is not a relation. In 
short, it is logically necessary that the particulars which such a relation 


*I am using language, for convenience, as if shade names like “lemon yellow” ' 
were the names of absolutely determinate species of color. I realize, of course, that 
this is not in fact the case. There are shades of (for example) “lemon-yellow” 
such that we can only indicate which shade we mean, if we wish to refer to one 
of them in particular, by pointing to an instance of the shade in question and saying 
“T mean this shade of lemon yellow.” 

* An advocate of the theory explains that this is only done in order that the 
names of the relations may be “self-indicative of their meaning....Were there 
in common use one-word names for these relations, no artificiality would appear 


to be attached to them” (Ainscough, “Relations and Universals,’ Mind, 
XXXVIII, 152n.). 
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as “lemon-yellow-resemblance” relates together should be definite 
somewhats, that is, should have a nature of their own independently 
of their resemblance. And what nature can this or that lemon’s having 
yellow color spread over its surface have but that of being a case or 
instance of “lemon yellowness”? It will not do to take, say, A as a 
standard particular and say that B,C,D,...n have lemon-yellow-resem- 
blance to A. For if, say, B has lemon-yellow-resemblance to A, it must 
be because of what A is in itself, namely, a “case of lemon yellow.” For 
if A is not, independently, a case of lemon yellow, how can anything 
have precisely that resemblance which is “lemon-yellow-resemblance”’ 
to it? But on the other hand, if B has lemon-yellow-resemblance to 
A, A will have lemon-yellow-resemblance to B, and this can also only 
be because B in turn is a case of lemon yellow. Thus each must have 
“lemon-yellow-resemblance” to the other by virtue of being, in itself, 
a “case of lemon yellow.” But if it is true both that A is a case of lemon 
yellow and that B is a case of lemon yellow, in addition to there being, 
in consequence, the relation of “lemon-yellow-resemblance”’ between 
them, something called “lemon yellow” must be identically repeated in 
both. We may put the point in another way. On the Resemblance 
Theory no lemon can have yellow color spread over its surface. For, 
ex hypothesi, its being yellow is a relation in which it stands to other 
lemons and not a character which it possesses in its own right. But you 
need only look at two lemons to see that it is both true that each has 
lemon yellow color spread over its surface in a sense in which the color 
spread over a given surface can be spread over no other, and that the 
“color” of either lemon, in that sense, has “lemon-yellow-resemblance” 
to the color of the other. There must, therefore, be something in the 
particular color of lemon A over and above its exact resemblance to the 
particular color of lemon B and vice versa — something which can only 
be expressed by describing each as a “case,” “instance,” or “particular- 
ization” of the intension for which “lemon yellow” is the name. 
Supporters of the Theory might complain that these difficulties only 
arise on the assumption that universals are to be reduced to resem- 
blances between particular characters. They might point out that it is 
only the colors of two lemons considered as particular characters that 
are exhausted in having “lemon-yellow-resemblance” to each other. 
Having this particular resemblance to one another would be far from 
exhausting the nature of the lemons themselves. But we have seen that 
the alternative to operating with particular characters is operating with 
particulars which resemble each other in so many possible ways that 
you cannot talk of a resemblance between them and make clear what 
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resemblance you mean without naming the respect in which the par- 
ticulars resemble. The Theory, therefore, has to choose between ad- 
mitting universals in order to secure genuine terms for its relations of 
resemblance when these are supposed to hold between particular char- 
acters and admitting universals to enable it to name the respect in 
which particulars resemble when these particulars are assumed to be 
particular things. 

We thus seem driven to conclude that universals cannot be reduced 
to resemblances between particulars. There is a prevalent assumption 
that the issue in regard to the reality of universals has already been 
settled in favor of the Resemblance Theory. It is also assumed that 
this issue is settled once an apparatus is devised for reducing universals 
to resemblances between particular things. Having previously re-ex- 
amined the case for supposing that characters are particular, I have 
tried to show (a) that, in an adequate assessment of the merits of the 
Resemblance Theory, its ability to reduce universals to resemblances 
between particular characters has to be considered, and (b) that it will 
be found that its devices for avoiding its traditional embarrassments in- 
volve the Theory in a number of fresh and, as far as I can see, in- 
surmountable difficulties when it is put to this test. 


J. R. JONES 
Aberystwyth, Wales 





ARISTOTLE’S SYLLOGISM AND ITS 
PLATONIC BACKGROUND 


HE ONLY way of doing justice to Ross’s new work! is to compare 
Ti with his own earlier editions of the Metaphysics and the Physics. 
To say that it is an achievement of the same order is tantamount to 
declaring that it satisfies the highest standards of textual and exegetical 
work that have been set up in our century. 

The plan too of this book is apt to remind us of the two earlier works. 
It begins with an Introduction of about a hundred pages which, besides 
examing the relationship between the two Analytics, studies — not 
without criticism, yet on the whole in a sympathetic spirit — some 
central doctrines of the Priora and gives us a rather full account of the 
content and the principal theories of the Posteriora. Next follows the 
text of both Analytica, accompanied by a critical apparatus, and the 
text is in turn followed by a very rich commentary. Moreover, the 
argument of every chapter is summarized in an analysis which precedes 
the commentary on the chapter. A special feature of this work is the 
“table of the Valid Moods” (attached to p. 286), which incidentally 
acquaints us with the symbols that are used throughout it for the 
various types of premises. Finally there is an index of Greek words 
(mainly, though not exclusively, terms) and one of proper names and 
English logical concepts. 

The text as printed by Ross includes many improvements — actually 
one may be surprised to see how much improvement was possible. 
The progress is due in part to a new evaluation of the manuscripts 
which has led Ross to place greater confidence in a codex (n) of the 
Ambrosian Library in Milan, and in part to the use made of the so- 
called indirect tradition, i.e., the text presupposed by the ancient com- 
mentators which must, however, in every instance be inferred and 
reconstructed from their exegesis. Yet all this utilization of text 
sources old and new would not have yielded so rich a harvest were it 
not for the extraordinary acumen which Ross has brought to bear on 
the interpretation of Aristotle’s sentences and arguments. This inter- 

1A ptororédous Avadurixa, Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics. A Revised 


Text with Introduction and Commentary by W. D. Ross, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1949. Pp. x and 690. 
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pretation leads us everywhere straight to the heart of the doctrine; it 
analyzes Aristotle’s thought with relentless energy, yet it is also fully 
alive to every nuance of Aristotle’s language and not infrequently 
settles on philological grounds questions concerning the philosophical 
intent of a passage. In a goodly number of instances Ross’s scrutiny 
of the text has led him to depart from attested readings. Again one may 
be surprised that in a supposedly well-transmitted treatise there should 
be so much room for conjectures, and also that so many passages may 
come under the suspicion of being interpolations. Yet closer study 
finds many even of the more radical departures convincing and shows 
that the greater number of Ross’s alterations must be accepted as 
genuine emendations. 

The analysis keeps so close to the text that at times it approximates 
a translation ; yet, by stripping the argument of whatever is unessential, 
it presents the substance of Aristotle’s thought with greater clarity and 
somehow more pointedly than the text itself. The merits of the com- 
mentary parallel those of the text. It covers a great diversity of ques- 
tions ranging from the justification of readings adopted and other 
points of text and language, through the elucidation of Aristotle’s doc- 
trines and syllogistic operations, to the unexpressed thoughts which 
lie behind the stated doctrines. It is only when Aristotle’s statements 
are subjected to such merciless scrutiny that difficulties of various 
kinds, obscurities, and ambiguities of meaning come to light. These 
difficulties are treated by Ross with the utmost care and circumspec- 
tion ; the upshot is that Aristotle cannot everywhere be cleared of in- 
consistency or of a failure fully to consider the implications of a given 
doctrine. 

In the Prior Analytics the level of the commentary is so uniformly 
high that it is difficult to single out individual feats of exegesis. Perhaps 
Ross’s treatment of “contingency” (A 13) may serve as an illustration 
of his method. Sticking to the essentials of Aristotle’s own definition, 
namely, that what is contingent is not necessary yet involves nothing 
impossible, Ross treats one divergent statement in the text as a mere 
“note” irrelevant to the main body of the doctrine ; another he regards, 
with A. Becker, as the product of a muddle-headed interpolator. It 
must be admitted that the latter passage has its serious difficulties ; 
at the same time it is a relief to see that Ross defends a number of 
other passages against Becker’s suspicions and that he clarifies the 
meaning of some with the help of changed punctuation. In most in- 
stances Ross’s interpretations carry conviction; in others they are, 
if not absolutely cogent, better than the suggestions hitherto proposed. 
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I feel, however, a certain uneasiness at the amount of serious logical 
doctrine that Ross finds in the latter part of Analytica Priora A. What 
Aristotle from Chapter XXXII on actually does is to lay down 
practical directions, showing his pupils how to avoid pitfalls, how to 
phrase the premises carefully, etc. In his commentary on these chapters 
Ross seems unwilling to recognize the “dialectical” aspects of Aris- 
totle’s syllogism — aspects which have lately been emphasized in 
particular by Ernst Kapp;? if it is true that for its discoverer the 
syllogism was a weapon for dialectical battles as well as an instrument 
for scientific search it may perhaps be said that Ross is somewhat too 
exclusively interested in the second function. 

Still, the essential problems are well taken care of; and, while the 
modern logician may not subscribe to everything that Ross says either 
in defense or criticism of Aristotle, he should yet recognize that the 
commentary on the Priora provides him with what he has hitherto 
lacked, an authoritative guide to the meaning of Aristotle’s syllogistic 
doctrines. He may also, like the specialist in Ancient Philosophy, ex- 
perience a peculiar intellectual pleasure in being brought so close to a 
great thinker’s mind and made to visualize the creative considerations 
that lie behind the written word. 

We may now turn to the Posterior Analytics. I confess that the 
Book II, which purports to be a methodology of scientific inquiry, has 
always puzzled me greatly; but thanks to Ross’s commentary which 
here has the quality of pioneer work, I begin to see more clearly what 
Aristotle is after. The difficulty lies partly in the fact that Aristotle 
with a kind of merciless fanaticism forces the various methods of 
scientific procedure into the strait jacket of his syllogistic theory. As 
far as I can see, his own scientific treatises are quite innocent of such 
attempts. It remains to be seen whether a close comparison between 
Aristotle’s scientific practice and this methodological book will throw 
any light on the latter. With the help of Ross’s commentary, this com- 
parison could now be confidently attempted ; in fact it is a desideratum. 

Of the commentary on Book I, I cannot speak with the same en- 
thusiasm ; somehow it is less alive to the particular philosophical situa- 
tion of this book and to its special problems. The subject of the entire 
book is demonstration, more specifically, mathematical demonstration. 
Does this theory of demonstration presupppose — and did it even in 
its first conception presuppose — the mature and fully developed doc- 
trine of the syllogism as set forth in the Analytica Priora? Or was it 
originally an attempt to analyze and understand mathematical demon- 


? Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic (New York, 1942). 
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stration in Platonic terms? Are the “necessity,” the “true of every 
instance,” the “belonging per se,” the “universal” —all of which 
Aristotle finds in the mathematical propositions (Chs. IV ff.) —con- 
cepts that originated in the theory of Ideas and whose definition actual- 
ly recalls this theory? And does Aristotle find between mathematical 
entities relations of the same kind as the Platonic dihaeresis has set 
up between Ideas? The reviewer has maintained that a good part of 
Posteriora A antedates the discovery of the syllogism.* Ross in his 
Introduction argues vigorously against this view. I do not here propose 
to examine his arguments ;* for even if they were decisive they would 
not dispose of the questions why, how, and to what extent Aristotle 
returned to Platonic ways of thinking when working out his theory 
of scientific demonstration. 

For the all-important Chapter X which deals with the first principles 
of demonstration Ross in his Introduction (p. 18) readily admits a 
Platonic “origin”; yet when he comes to deal with it in the com- 
mentary he completely ignores its Platonic motifs. He does not even 
tell us that Aristotle here defends the starting points (i.e., first prin- 
ciples) of mathematical demonstration against the Platonic doctrine 
which regarded them as unproved “hypotheses” (Rep. 6, 510 c). If 
Ross had paid more attention to the Platonic background of these prob- 
lems he would have seen the point — and the target — of Aristotle’s 
disquisition on what is and what is not a “hypothesis’’; he also might 
have refrained from altering text and meaning at 76b 35f. and from 
suggesting that the polemic against the Ideas should be shifted to a 
different context, a suggestion which in the text itself he has fortunately 
not seen fit to adopt. 

It is a pity that a number of questions which relate at once to the 
structure of this book and to the origin of its content are neither 
formulated nor clarified. Ross does not mention that Chapter XX XI, 
which differentiates knowledge (episteme) from sense perception 
(aisthesis), and Chapter XX XIII, which differentiates it from opinion 
(doxa), belong together even though they have become separated by 
the interposition of an unrelated subject. Nor does he make clear that 
these two chapters at the end of the work and another chapter (I) at 
the beginning provide something like an epistemological framework 


* Die Entwicklung d. aristotel. Logik und Rhetorik (Berlin, 1929), 37ff., 78ff. 

“I have done so at some length in this journal (“The Discovery of the 
Syllogism,” Philos. Rev., L[{1941], 410ff.), answering Ross’s paper which had 
appeared two years earlier (ibid., XLVIII [1939], 251ff.) and which embodies 
the arguments now presented in Chapter II of the Introduction. My paper has 
apparently remained unknown to Ross. 
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for the doctrine of “demonstrative science” and define its place in a 
(Platonic) system of mental faculties. 


In Chapter XXXII Aristotle rejects the suggestion that all syllo- 
gisms should have the same first principles. Is this suggestion merely 
another version of that rejected elsewhere, which seeks to make all 
sciences dependent on the first principles of a master science (see, e.g., 
76 a 16 ff., where as a matter of fact Ross gives a pertinent reference 
to the Platonic doctrine involved) ? What are we to say to the sweep- 
ing identification of the principles and “so-called hypotheses” with the 
premises of the ordinary syllogism (81 b 14 f.), if as a rule the two 
former terms refer exclusively to the sacred first principles of the 
mathematical sciences? 


In Chapter VI a brief section stating the “necessary” quality of a 
demonstration is treated as though it were a self-sufficient unit; yet it 
is clearly marked by the author as providing the basis for a long and 
elaborate argument which extends to the end of the chapter and estab- 
lishes that only what belongs per se and essentially to a genus (i.e., a 
scientific subject) is fit material for a scientific demonstration. 


It has become a task of twentieth-century scholarship to rescue 
Aristotle from the historical isolation in which he has found himself 
since the days of scholasticism and to relate his intellectual achieve- 
ments to other phases of Greek thought. Ross himself has told us in a 
memorable sentence of the Preface to his Aristotle that it might be 
possible to write a book showing “how almost the whole of his thought 
is a mosaic of borrowings from his predecessors, yet transformed by 
the force of his genius into a strikingly original system.”® Happy we 
should be if we had such a book. Yet commentaries too might be com- 
posed along such lines. We may readily grant that the Analytics would 
fall short of being a “mosaic”; for even in the Posteriora the only 
“predecessors” other than Plato (or his school) that we can identify 
are the mathematicians of the time on whose procedure Aristotle has 
his eye and from whose practice he seeks to abstract his theory. It is 
pleasant to see that both in his Introduction and in his commentary 
Ross has done justice to this “source.” My only regret is that he seems 
to misjudge the nature of the very noteworthy agreements between 
Aristotle and Euclid. For while he rightly reminds us that mathe- 
matical Elements existed before Euclid (to wit, the works of Leon and 
Theudius, authors close to the Academy), he does not rule out the 
possibility that Euclid was influenced by Aristotle. We may recall 





® See also Aristotle Selections (Oxford, 1927), p. vii. 
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that Wilhelm Dilthey took a similar view ;* yet I venture to think that 
the suggestion is gratuitous and that it runs counter to the evidence. 
As far as I can see, Aristotle’s references to the mathematical practice 
are invariably in the present indicative; the instances in which he 
attempts to “legislate” are few and irrelevant to our problem. The 
idea of Euclid poring over the Analytics (in the Reading Room of the 
Library in Alexandria?) may have its attraction, but it seems sounder 
to infer from this work that “Euclidean geometry” antedates Euclid. 

In his treatment of the syllogism as such Aristotle had no’forerun- 
ners. Here he is entirely original, and he would in the Analytica 
Priora have every right to glory in the role of a discoverer (how ironic 
that he actually does so at the end of the Sophistikoit Elenchot, when 
—as now seems to be agreed [cf. Ross pp. 23f.] —the decisive dis- 
covery still lay ahead of him). Thus the Priora offers little scope for 
historical perspectives, and the time-honored method of explaining 
Aristotle out of Aristotle has, on the whole, the field to itself. The only 
section where it is inadequate is the last chapters of the work in which 
Aristotle examines the form and the proof value of “enthymeme,” 
“probabilities,” “signs,” and “evidences.” The English terms are mere 
makeshifts and the reader cannot know what to make of this section if 
the commentator does not inform him that what Aristotle here dis- 
cusses are earlier, i.e., presyllogistic “forms” of reasoning and arguing 
which orators, historians, and medical writers had been using for 
about a hundred years and which must also have played a part in the 
law courts. Inasmuch as these “forms” are the only “rivals” of the 
syllogism that Aristotle knows, he is naturally enough anxious that 
they should be understood as more or less imperfect varieties of the 
syllogism whose monopoly in the realm of arguments must not’ be 
questioned. 

It is time for us to recover our sense of proportion. We may feel 
strongly about the importance and necessity of the historical approach ; 
yet, as has already been said, in the Analytics its scope is in any case 
more limited than in some of the other treatises. Also, and this is 
even more relevant, where the exegesis of the content is carried on with 
such mastery, and such outstanding success as in this work, it would be 
petty and altogether unfair were we to make too much of the com- 
mentator’s lack of interest in another approach. 

Before we part from the book we should say a few words about the 
Introduction. One of the important topics here discussed is the valida- 
tion of the syllogistic figures. For Aristotle only the first figure is self- 


* Einleitung in d. Geisteswissenschaften = Gesamm. Werke, 2, 197, 246. 
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sufficient ; and one may say, with Ross, that it derives its validity from 
the dictum de omni et nullo (pp. 27{.). The other figures are whenever 
possible validated by conversion into the first. We should not hesitate 
to agree with Ross that this “concentration on the first figure follows 
from a lead given by Plato” (p. 33). This explanation appears to 
satisfy Ross on p. 27; yet on page 33 he advances what seems to be an 
additional reason—a reason which (if I understand correctly) he 
believes was actually working in Aristotle's mind, which caused him 
to concentrate on the first figure, and which incidentally saves this con- 
centration from being a “historical accident.” According to Ross, 
Aristotle may have realized that the ground of being and the ground 
of knowing (the ratio essendi and the ratio cognoscendi) can coincide 
only in this figure. He may indeed, yet this must not delude us into 
thinking that Aristotle discovered the three figures independently of 
each other and having done so selected the first as the key figure. 
Is it not obvious that the coincidence of the two grounds goes back to 
the “coincidence” of ontology and epistemology in Plato’s metaphysics 
and that Aristotle’s first figure reflects the Platonic hierarchy of forms? 
This implies that Aristotle knew the first figure long before he knew 
the others, and probably also that he discovered the others by the 
same process of conversion by which he validates them. In so far as 
it recognizes the first figure as the backbone of the entire syllogistic 
system, the Prior Analytics still pays homage to Plato. This is its only 
link with a past in which logic had been less formal — and in which 
it had not tried to stand on its own feet. 

“Aristotle’s translation of Plato’s metaphysical doctrine into a doc- 
trine from which the whole of formal logic was to develop is a most 
remarkable example of the fertilization of one brilliant mind by 
another” (p. 27). That a “translation” of the kind took place I too be- 
lieve ; however, when we come to the question of how it was effected 
we find ourselves on less certain ground. Ross follows Paul Shorey 
in holding that the discussion in Plato’s Phaedon 104 e f. may have 
suggested to Aristotle the idea of the syllogism. With the best of good 
will I cannot, like Ross, discover in this section any approximation to 
Celarent, but it is true that Plato’s “discovery” of the presence of A in 
C because of B could without effort be cast in the form of Barbara.® 


7 Classical Philology, XTX (1924), 1ff. 

® The proof of presence boils down to this: fire (or fever) being hot, whenever 
fire (or fever) is present the hot too is present. The corresponding statement of 
nonpresence (e.g., of even in three) is as far as I can see nowhere based on a 
reasoning which might recall Celarent. Nor did Shorey say anything to this 
effect. 
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In other words, the passage does show how easily the first figure could 
grow out of the relations obtaining between Ideas. Yet Aristotle would 
find the same relations wherever the Academy had built up a subject 
(yévos) by means of the dihaereris and had constructed chains and 
pedigrees of Ideas. Wherever a genus had been scrutinized and the 
Forms comprehended by it brought to light, the genus (and all its 
characteristics) would be predicable of the lower Forms by way of 
the higher Forms, the latter serving as what in the developed theory 
of the syllogism is known as the “middle term.” In commenting on 
the passage in the Phaedon, Ross attaches much weight to the 
terminological evidence which would indeed have weight if it linked 
the arguments of the Phaedon to sentences in Aristotle which are 
crucial for his conception of the syllogism and its underlying principles. 
Yet, as Ross himself admits on the next page, it fails to do that much. 
Altogether it is perhaps better to think of Aristotle in his formative 
period primarily as a member of the Academy, participating in its 
philosophical life and endeavors, rather than as a careful student of 
Plato’s earlier dialogues. 


However, while it is possible now and then to disagree with Ross’s 
views, most of what he sets forth in these chapters can be readily ac- 


cepted. The reader will be equally grateful for Ross’s attempts to ex- 
plain how Aristotle arrived at some of his more problematic doctrines 
and for Ross’s own fair and considered judgment on the issues in- 
volved. Ross may be correct in thinking that Aristotle conceives of 
the terms in a premise as standing in the subject-attribute relation to 
each other. Unfortunately, whatever view one takes of this relation, 
one runs the risk of going beyond Aristotle’s own explicit words; 
for the Analytica Priora is so utterly “formal” that it nowhere bothers 
to define this relationship. The important sentence which at 26 a 32 ff. 
precedes the description of the first figure seems to suggest a part- 
whole relationship (cf. also Ross’s Index, s. v. 5\os) yet we had better 
not base far-reaching conclusions on it. As for the possibility that 
Aristotle knew a “class inclusion theory of judgment,” Ross is doubt- 
less right in denying that this theory “dominates” his approach; at 
the same time there is force in his contention that the concepts of 
“major,” “middle,” and “minor term” suggest something of the kind. 
If this is so we must ask ourselves in what form Aristotle knew the con- 
cept of a “class.”” Surely the one comparable concept within his ken 
is the Platonic eidos, yet in knowing this he knew more than a con- 
cept. He knew a system, and we may well say that here is another 
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trace of the imprint which the system of Forms has left upon the doc- 
trine of the syllogism. 

The discussion has become longer than it was meant to be and in- 
cludes more criticism than was absolutely necessary. It might have 
sufficed simply to contrast the unsatisfactory conditions under which 
students of the Analytica have worked hitherto with the enviable situa- 
tion in which they will find themselves henceforth. Where but lately 
a century of neglect had forced us to depend on hopelessly inadequate 
resources, we now are provided with an edition which has few equals 
and a commentary in which philological technique and philosophical 
understanding have been brought together in most fruitful interplay. 
The work will for a long time remain a landmark. 


_ FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
Cornell University 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE PLACE OF REASON IN ETH- 
ICS. By StePHEN EpEtston TouLmIn. Cambridge, England, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 228. $3.25. 


In discussing this book I shall not attempt to give a summary of its 
contents for several reasons. First, the author considers a great many 
topics in a brief space, and a summary would be both confusing and 
misleading in a short review; and second, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that students of ethics will want to study the text for themselves, 
since it is the first book to consider their subject from the standpoint 
of the kind of analysis now being practiced at Cambridge and Oxford. 

(1) In the first of the four parts into which the book is divided Toul- 
min considers what he calls the “objective,” the “subjective,” and the 
“imperative” approaches to the study of ethics as these are represented 
in the writings of Moore, Stevenson, and Ayer. Each of these “tradi- 
tional” theories (as they are called) falls before the same objection: 
namely, they each fail to provide an account of what is a good reason 
in moral discussion; they do not describe accurately the pattern of 
moral reasoning which actually takes place. For example, in apprais- 
ing Stevenson’s view, Toulmin asks how far the account given in 
Ethics and Language takes us. He thinks that it is no doubt interesting 
and illuminating; and there is no reason why a similarly accurate 
psychological account could not be given about what goes on in other 


sorts of arguments — mathematical, scientific, theological, and so on. 
But this is not what we want: 


What we want to know is in which of these discussions the arguments presented 
were worthy of acceptance, and the reasons given good reasons; in which of them 
persuasion was achieved at least in part by valid reasoning, and in which agree- 
ment was obtained by means of mere persuasion — fine rhetoric unsupported by 
valid arguments or good reasons. And it is over the criteria (or rather, the com- 
plete lack of criteria) given for the validity of ethical arguments that the most 
telling objection to this (and any) subjective theory arise (p. 38). 


The purpose of ethical theory, then, is to give an account of valid 
moral reasoning, and any theory which fails to do this, whatever other 
end it may serve, has failed in its primary task. This is the main 
objection which Toulmin raises to all three of what he calls the “tradi- 
tional” theories. 

Considering Toulmin’s criticism of Stevenson further, he notes that 
it will not do for a proponent of the “subjective” view to say that it is 
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inappropriate or devoid of interest to study the question of validity on 
the grounds that all one is then doing is to select those reasons which 
one is psychologically disposed to accept. Toulmin argues at pages 
39-41, if I understand him correctly, that there is a usage of “being 
psychologically disposed to do something” which is reasonably clear 
and recognizable in ordinary language ; and that its sense is distorted 
when it is applied to our acceptance of valid reasoning. It is incorrect 
to say that valid moral reasons are simply those considerations which 
we are psychologically disposed to accept, just as it would be incorrect 
to say that good evidence for an assertion about a matter of fact is 
simply that class of statements to which we are psychologically dis- 
posed to nod our heads. The ordinary usage of “being psychologically 
disposed” is of another sort, e.g., to take Toulmin’s example, “Adoles- 
cent Hottentots when sober have an acute sense of moral obligation, 
but after a pint of beer they lose all scruples and do only those things 
which they are psychologically disposed to do” (p. 40). The point is 
that the phrase in question has a definite application to certain kinds of 
recognizable behavior which can be contrasted with other kinds. To 
say that we are psychologically disposed to do everything we do, even 
to give our assent to what intelligent persons think to be good reasons, 
is to use the phrase in such a way as to destroy its proper sense. I 
might add that the same mistake is made by writers who assert that 
all moral evaluations are the result of prejudices. Once again, a preju- 
dice is a recognizable kind of attitude which can be contrasted with 
other kinds of attitudes. To call all moral evaluations “prejudices” is 
to use the word “prejudice” in such a way as make its use pointless. 

I think that Toulmin wants to say that there just is the distinction 
between valid and invalid moral reasoning, just as there is a distinction 
between good and bad reasoning about matters of fact; and it is the 
task of the ethical philosopher to give a complete account of it, and of 
the variety of criteria by which we recognize it. It is because “tradi- 
tional” theories fail to do this that they must be rejected. While I think 
that Toulmin is mistaken, even misinformed, about what he calls 
“traditional theories” (see below), I find these points well taken and 
sound.! 

(2) Another good point which Toulmin makes is the following: 
(Pt. II, Ch. 1) there are many varieties of reasoning each with its own 
purpose and each with its own set of criteria whereby good and bad 
reasoning of each type is distinguished. We cannot hope to answer 


*It may be of interest to note that a view similar to Ayer’s and Stevenson’s 
was expressed by Axel Hagerstré6m in Till fragen om den objektiva rattens 
begrepp (On the Question of the Objective Notion of Justice) (Upsala, 1917). 
See also his piece in Die Philosophie der Gegenwart, Bd. VII, ed. Raymund 
Schmidt (Leipzig, 1929), especially at pp. 44 ff. For some notion of the extent of 
Hagerstrém’s influence in Scandinavia, consult almost any volume of Theoria. 
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the question what is good and bad reasoning in general (pp. 80, 84). 
Rather we have to ask what is good and bad deductive reasoning ; 
what is good and bad inductive reasoning ; and what is good and bad 
moral reasoning. All that we can say of a general nature is that reason- 
ing, of whatever type, has for its purpose the presentation of an argu- 
ment such that the conclusion is worthy of our acceptance (pp. 70-72). 
Whether a conclusion is worthy of our acceptance will depend on the 
kind of argument it is designed to be a conclusion of and the criteria 
of valid reasoning appropriate to that kind. 


The importance of recognizing the versatility of reasoning, as Toul- 
min calls it, is obvious. One has only to recall the attempts of some 
philosophers (Hume is the classic case) to specify what reasoning is 
in accordance with just one of its various types, say deductive reason- 
ing, and then, having examined other kinds of reasoning in the light 
of this model, and having found that they do not satisfy it, to assert 
that there is no reason for believing that the sun will rise tomorrow, or 
for preferring the scratching of one’s finger to the destruction of the 
world. We will be much less likely to make mistakes of this kind if 
we keep in mind the great variety of the kinds of reasoning. 


One may ask, however, in what way one can find out what are the 
criteria appropriate to a given type of reasoning. Toulmin suggests 
that we can do this only by carefully examining various instances of 
the sort of reasoning in question and noticing how we actually distin- 
guish between good and bad reasoning (pp. 74, 83). I think that this 
suggestion is correct as far as it goes, but that we also require some 
criteria for the instances we should pick for study. For example, if we 
were to study instances of inductive argument for the purpose of 
making clear the criteria of inductive reasoning, we should not study 
the arguments in advertisements, or propaganda of nation states. We 
should study the kind of evidence acceptable in a law court; or the 
kinds of evidence which competent scientists expect one another to 
give in support of their theories. Analogous restrictions should be 
imposed on the instances of moral reasoning which an ethical philoso- 
pher should study.” 

(3) A further merit of the book is its calling attention to a type 
of question which Toulmin calls “limiting questions” (pp. 155-160, 
202-211). What he has to say about these is rather good although 
there are points which I would like to have seen put differently, and I 
am certain that a much more thorough treatment of the logic of these 
questions is needed. But what is important is that Toulmin has stressed 
the finite character of all reasoning, how in any rational discussion it 
must be permissible to rest one’s case at some point, how senseless it is 





* See the reviewer’s discussion, “Outline of a Decision Procedure for Ethics,” 
Philos. Rev., LX (1951), 177-1097. 
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to keep asking for a reason indefinitely, and how similar many of the 
doubts about the validity of ethical reasoning are to doubts about the 
validity of inductive arguments. The latter point is suggested by his 
reference to a remark of Wittgenstein’s (p. 206 n.), and by his way 
of contrasting and comparing scientific and moral reasoning (cf. Pt. 
II). 

On the basic questions, like those considered so far, I find little with 
which to disagree. The general view expressed seems to me to be that 
which any one who is acquainted with philosophical analysis is bound 
to hold. After all, the aim of such analysis is to grasp and understand 
the logic of all kinds of arguments, and not by the magic of a verbal 
formula of an inadequate semantics to commit large segments of com- 
mon-sense reasoning to the trash basket. 

I find, however, that I disagree with Toulmin’s exposition of moral 
reasoning on many questions of detail, and while I realize that he is 
only attempting a small-scale map of such reasoning (p. 186), it seems 
to me that it is defective even for this purpose. 

(i) First concerning Toulmin’s discussion of the pattern of moral 
reasoning. He rightly recognizes that there are a variety of types of 
ethical reasoning and lists the following: (a) Reasoning about the 
rightness of specific actions in individual cases. He thinks that such 
questions are resolved by an appeal to an accepted social rule if it 
unambiguously, and without conflict with other rules, covers the case 
(pp. 144-146). (b) Reasoning about the rightness of a specific action 
where there is a conflict between moral rules applicable to the case. 
These cases are decided by weighing the relative risks involved in the 
adoption of the various alternatives (pp. 146-147). (c) Reasoning 
about whether an action is right when there is no rule stating a duty 
but where the action may meet another’s need. In such cases we justify 
by reference to consequences (pp. 147-148). (This case seems to fall 
under the traditional notion of rational benevolence. ) 

From these three types which concern specific actions, we must dis- 
tinguish: (d) Reasoning about the validity of social practices under- 
stood to be adopted by society as a whole ; and this we do by estimating 
the consequences of adopting them so far as we can make_them out 
(pp. 148-150). (e) Disputing the justice of a principle by refusing to 
conform to it on a particular occasion giving rise to a test case, as 
Toulmin calls it. Test cases are decided not by reference to current 
practice and accepted rules, but presumably by weighing the merits of 
the disputed principle (or rule) and the code of which it is a part 
(pp. 150-152). 

To be distinguished from all these kinds of reasoning is that of the 
following type: (f) Reasoning about the comparative worth of differ- 
ent ways of life as a whole. Such cases are matters for personal, rather 
than ethical, decision ; because the only practical meaning of such ques- 
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tions is whether one is to remain in one’s own society or, say, “to go 
and live as an Arab tribesman in the desert” (pp. 152-153, 155-160). 

(ii) The following doubts come to mind: First, under (a) Toulmin 
speaks of there being moral rules to which appeal can be made to 
justify specific acts. He seems to think of these as a definitely known, 
and publicly ascertainable set of rules to which explicit reference is 
constantly being made. But the only rules Toulmin mentions are the 
rule that promises should be kept and the rule that one should drive 
on the left-hand (right-hand) side of the road. The rule about promises 
is perhaps the most definite of all moral rules (probably because it is 
the favorite example of moralists and not because of anything in real 
life), whereas the rule of the road is a legal rule. Now the point of my 
objection is this: there is no commonly accepted, well-known, definite, 
and constantly referred to moral code; at best but a very few rules, 
e.g., the one about promises. To think otherwise is to confuse morality 
with law and to think of the two as similar in most respects except that 
one is enforced by public opinion, the other by the police. Now one 
mark of the law is the great variety and number of its specific rules, 
standards, and principles, whereas the morality of everyday life is 
relatively free of rules. There is no definite and set procedure of justi- 
fying one’s actions which we all should adopt as there is often one 
definite way in which one had better defend oneself in court, or else. 
Consider for example the maxim that one should repay kindnesses. Is 
this a rule? Perhaps, but consider how indeterminate it is. There are 
an indefinite number of ways in which one can fulfill it. It’s a loose 
sort of pattern of behavior, riddled with blanks to be filled in as one’s 
good sense dictates, not a rule. On these grounds I think that the 
notion that we frequently justify specific actions by appeal to a sort of 
well-recognized code of rules is a mistake.* 

Now all of this bears on one of Toulmin’s main contentions, name- 
ly, that there are two kinds of reasoning: (1) justification of specific 
actions by appeal to rules socially recognized; and (2) justification 
of the practices which the acceptance of the rules involves by appeal 
to consequences, fecundity, social welfare, and so on (pp. 150-151). 
He holds that in giving reasons for a particular action one must refer 
solely to the rule under which it falls (overlooking for the moment the 
case wherein rules conflict and assuming that there is a rule). One can 
justify saying “I ought to take the book back to him” by saying “be- 
cause I promised to let him have it back,” and by saying “because I 
ought to do whatever I promise anyone to do,” and so on. Beyond this 


*I think that the reflective opinions of competent persons can be explicated by 
a set of general principles, and that we may think of these principles as possible 
grounds of ordinary reasoning; but such an explication, if successful, is not to 
be confused with a definite, explicit, and constantly referred to code of moral 
rules. Cf. the discussion cited above, footnote 2. 
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point the question cannot arise: there is no more general reason to be 
given in addition to the one which relates the action in question to an 
expected social practice (p. 146). One cannot give a reason by saying 
‘because one must not inflict avoidable suffering.” This sort of ground 
is appropriate only when discussing the validity of social practices 
(pp. 150-151). 

Now this seems to be mistaken. Consider the promise-keeping case, 
since this is Toulmin’s example. It is true that if one were to insist 
on taking a book back to someone even where there seemed good 
reason for one’s not doing so, one could explain and justify one’s in- 
sistence by saying “I promised him I would bring the book back.” In 
doing this one simply describes the relevant moral facts of the situation 
with an eye to what one knows happens to be a well-understood prac- 
tice. But if one is asked for a further reason, one would not repeatedly 
refer to the rule. One might, but it is unlikely and unnecessary. A 
person has already done that by saying the case involves promise keep- 
ing. When one goes on to give more reasons one says things like “He 
needs the book because he is lecturing on a chapter in it tomorrow, 
“He is studying for an examination tomorrow and this book contains 
the best account of the subject,” and so on. And these answers are 
samples of many possible answers like them ; and if we were to consider 
the principle at which these descriptions are aimed (not, of course, 
explicitly referred to), we might find that the principle was suspicious- 
ly like the sort of principle to which Toulmin says we cannot appeal.* 
The point is that a reason is any consideration which competeni per- 
sons in their reflective moments feel bound to give some weight io 
whether or not they think the consideration sufficient in itself to setile 
the case. And competent persons just do accept as having some weight 
in particular cases considerations of another kind than those which 
simply point out that it is the “done thing.” 

Another oversight is that Toulmin fails to notice the open texture 
of the concepts involved in moral rules, and the defeasible character of 
these rules when they exist.> He interprets the rule about promises as 
“One ought to do whatever one has promised to do.” But the rule 
should be interpreted as something like, “When one had used a form 
of words, ordinarily said to constitute a ‘promise,’ then one should 
not disappoint those expectations which it is reasonable to expect are 
based thereon, unless. ..unless....” Certain standard exceptions are 





“ Note that one function of principles is to indicate how a case can be described 
so that the description constitutes a reason. 

5 For the notion of open texture, see F. Waismann in “Symposium: Verifi- 
ability,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supp. Vol. XIX (1945), 119-150 
at 121-124. For the notion of defeasibility, see H. L. A. Hart, “The Ascription 
of Responsibility and Rights,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S. 
XLIX (1949), 171-104. 
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allowed for, and also openings are left for the entirely unexpected, and 
the merits of particular exceptions may have to be weighed case by 
case. 

In weighing the merits of particular exceptions who can say that it 
will not be appropriate on some occasions to refer implicitly to gen- 
eral principles such as avoiding unnecessary suffering and the like? 
Another thing to note is that the open-textured and defeasible char- 
acter of moral rules allows us to challenge them in particular cases 
without questioning the soundness of the rule as a matter of general 
practice. This fact makes me dubious of Toulmin’s notion of test cases, 
for this is his way of saying that we cannot deny a rule in a particular 
case without questioning its general validity. 

Again: Toulmin talks as if the appeal to accepted rules, either by 
description of the case, or by explicit reference, always has the same 
force (assuming that there is a rule, and no conflict of rules). But 
this is not so. It is true that if there is a recognized rule then appeal to 
it always has some force. There are obvious utilitarian grounds for 
this which need not be considered here. Yet the force of the appeal 
varies from one kind of case to the next. Consider first the kind of 
situation where it does not matter which of several alternative rules 
we have as long as one rule is known and adopted by everybody, e.g., 
the rule of the road case. In such cases the appeal to rule is strong 
simply because it does not matter what the rule is so long as all know 
it and follow it, and there is nothing to be gained by changing it. Con- 
sider next a case where it may make a difference what the rules are, 
yet at the same time it is important that the rules be ascertainable and 
strictly adhered to, e.g., rules relating to property, wherein it is ac- 
cepted that it is better that the law be settled than that it be settled 
right. Herein the reference to settled rule would have considerable 
force, but the question of the justice of the law would be involved as 
well. We should have to balance the interest in the security of property 
transactions against our interest in just law, and the appeal to rules 
here would not have the same force as in the previous case. Contrast 
both these kinds of cases with the sort of case which would arise if a 
rationing board overlooked special needs, e.g., enforced a rule to the 
effect that expectant mothers would not be allowed extra points. Here 
there are not two or more morally indifferent rules ; nor need there be 
any concern about interests other than justice, and it would be likely 
that many persons would think the appeal to such a rule as having no 
moral force at all other than that they would rather grudgingly admit 
to it on the grounds that it is a rule. These illustrations are taken 
from legal rules (1 have already suggested why it is much easier to do 


*See Roscoe Pound, “A Survey of Social Interests,” Harvard Law Review, 
LVII (1943), 1-39 at 20. 
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this) but they may serve to illustrate the point that the logical force 
of the appeal to rule varies depending on a variety of factors; and it 
seems hard to account for this unless we permit the legitimacy of 
general utilitarian considerations even in reasoning about individual 
actions. (This does not mean that we recommend as a practical method 
of making ethical decisions always to try to compute what action will 
maximize social welfare, which recommendation Toulmin apparently 
attributes to utilitarianism [pp. 141-142, 161]. Despite Broad’s 
authority, Mill repudiated this notion under the head of misapprehen- 
sions so gross “that it might appear impossible for any person of 
candor and intelligence to fall into them.’’*) 

A further difficulty arises with types of reasoning (d) and (e). 
Toulmin speaks vaguely of the appeal of consequences, the avoidance 
of unnecessary suffering, and the like. Now all British moralists with 
whom I am acquainted admit the principle of utilitarianism in some 
form, even intuitionists, e.g., Butler, Price, and Ross. The main ques- 
tion is whether it is the only principle involved in reasoning about the 
worth of social practices (waiving for the present the matter of specific 
actions). Even the utilitarians themselves seem to admit that it is not. 
Bentham had his principle about every man to count for one and no 
more than one, and Sidgwick admitted certain rational intuitions, e.g., 
that of benevolence.* Since Toulmin’s view is a kind of utilitarianism, 
one would expect, even in a small-scale map, some discussion of this 
crucial question. Instead the whole territory is left blank and labeled 
“the appeal to consequences.” 

One final and general point: with due respect to Moore, Ayer, and 
Stevenson, isn’t it absurd on its face to take them as examples of tradi- 
tional moral philosophy? A comparatively small part of traditional 
moral philosophy is concerned with what today would be called “‘analy- 
sis,” and it is easy to find passages in older writers which state the aim 
of philosophical ethics in the same way as Toulmin does, namely, to 
give an account of ethical reasoning.® What is more, a writer like Sidg- 
wick was not only fully aware that this is what he was setting out to 
do, but he did it in an admirably thorough and conscientious manner. 
The fault with the misinformed attitude toward traditional moral phi- 
losophy displayed in this book is that it may cause us to forget what 
older moralists have had to say. Why is this undesirable? Mainly be- 
cause morals is not like physics: it is not a matter of ingenious dis- 

7 See Utilitarianism, ch. ii, paras. 22-24; and also Letters of John Stuart Mill, 
ed. Hugh S. R. Elliot (London, 1910), I, 250; II, 96. 

®See The Methods of Ethics, Bk. III, ch. xiii, sec. 3 (7th ed.; London, 
I ° 
he. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, 1145b 2-7; Butler, Dissertation II: Of 
the Nature of Virtue (note first paragraph and his general method) ; Hume, 
An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, sec. 1 (end) ; Sidgwick, op. 
cit., 1, 12-14, 77-78, 373-374. 
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covery but of noticing lots of obvious things and keeping them all in 
reasonable balance at the same time. It is just as disastrous for one age 
to cut itself off from the moral experience of past ages as it is for one 
man to cut himself off from the moral experience of his fellows. It may 
be that Toulmin’s remarks about traditional moral philosophy are just 


an expository device; but if so, it is one which could profitably be 
dispensed with. 


JoHN Rawts 
Princeton University 


SOCIAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA. By Morton G. Wuitet. New 
York, Viking Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 260. $3.50. 


The scope of Professor White’s perceptive book is more restricted 
than its title indicates. Its main purpose is “to follow the course of 
liberal social philosophy in America from the end of the nineteenth 
century to the nineteen-thirties” (p. 4). For this purpose he has 
selected for study the work of five men— Charles A. Beard, John 
Dewey, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., James Harvey Robinson, 
and Thorstein Veblen — “who supplied the American mind in the 
twentieth century with the concepts of instrumentalism, progressive 
education, legal realism, the economic interpretation of politics, the 
new history, institutional economics, and political liberalism” (p. 
236). His aim is not only to describe the doctrines of these influential 
thinkers but to examine their philosophical claims and methods and 
to estimate the present worth of their achievement. “Are we faced 
with a dead tradition — a chapter of American thought that is already 
behind us? Are we to perform an analysis or an autopsy?” (p. 6). 
His answer comes, appropriately, at the end of the book. The current 
of thought these thinkers represented, he tells us, “has not yet spent 
itself and may be only temporarily submerged. The problems with 
which they dealt are real and serious, and their answers set a pattern 
for one of the few distinctive movements of American thought in the 
twentieth century. Above all, they communicated a respect for freedom 
and social responsibility which has all but disappeared from the earth. 
For all their fuzziness and their lack of logic they have been a force 
for the good in American intellectual life. We would do well to have a 
generation which would advance some of their causes and implement 
some of their-programs” (p. 243). In spite of its obvious effort to look 
for the silver lining this has more of the tone of an obituary than of a 
report on the assured intellectual assets of a going concern. 

The major interest of this book lies in its identification of the central 
difficulty in which these liberal thinkers were involved. They were all, 
as Professor White neatly remarks of Beard, “the scholarly product 
of a progressive age bent upon raking muck and fulfilling the promise 
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of American life” (p. 7). Their aims were liberal and humanitarian. 
Their methods were “liberating” and iconoclastic. They “worked in an 
age which was trying to free itself from the constraints of previous 
morality and ideology” (p. 241) and to achieve scientific status for its 
ideals of social reform. The assumption was that minds emancipated 
from “formalism,” “fixed” preconceptions, and “outmoded” dogmas 
would be liberated for the fulfillment of the generous ideals of a pro- 
gressive age, that the liberated would in the long run, the last analysis, 
and the evolutionary trend be liberals. This assumption has been justi- 
fied neither by their logic nor by the march of events in which they 
placed their progressive faith. Their method and their moral idealism, 
unequally yoked together from the start, have parted company under 
pressure and their liberalism as a social gospel has not survived the 
separation. 

Professor White states the basic philosophical issue for this kind of 
liberalism in the title of Chapter XIII of his book: “Is Ethics an Em- 
pirical Science?” It ought to be, if the moral judgments of a reforming 
social gospel are to be substantiated by the only methods here recog- 
nized as intellectually respectable. But is it? The answers given to this 
question by the theories under investigation are neither clear nor 
convincing. Robinson and Beard (in his “objective” phase) have noth- 
ing illuminating to offer on the subject. Holmes and Veblen appear at 
times to make emphatic moral pronouncements and at others, in the 
name of scientific objectivity, to disclaim all responsibility for so doing. 
Professor White tries ingeniously to explain this kind of “amoral 
moralism” by means of a distinction. These men could consistently 
make empirical judgments of value with respect to waste, well-being, 
public interest, and even a common good. But they shied away from 
ethical judgments of right and obligation as unscientific and unempiri- 
cal and their liberalism remained, in consequence, philosophically in- 
complete. ““They were distinguished social scientists who were inter- 
ested in philosophy, but their thinking stopped at a vital point” (p. 
211). 

Of the five, only John Dewey has, in Professor White’s opinion, 
gone the whole way with an empirical ethics. But Dewey’s attempt to 
interpret normative judgments empirically by identifying what ought 
to be desired with what is desired under standard conditions is regret- 
fully set down as unsuccessful. Hence the case for an empirical ethics 
has not yet been made out and the gap between the morals and the 
method remains unbridged. Professor White assures us that the situ- 
ation is not hopeless ; a neater logic and a judicious recourse to emo- 
tive meaning may yet save the day (p. 218). Since only hints are 
offered as to the way in which this semantic salvation is to be accom- 
plished the hope remains at this stage rather dim. 

But the basic defect in this way of thinking as a social philosophy 
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is surely much more serious than Professor White’s analysis suggests. 
A liberalism whose intellectual standards deprive it of the right to 
appeal on principle to right and justice as justifying reasons is not 
merely somewhat incomplete. It is morally incapacitated. Its scientific 
method cannot make sense of the rational cogency of its ideals and 
itself makes no “liberal’”’ sense without them. Hence the easy transition 
of an “instrumentally” educated generation to compromise, to cyni- 
cism, or to antiliberal authority when the trend of events makes liberal 
ideals difficult to hold. A liberalism that has lost its moral principles 
does not long retain its authority as a social gospel. 

Professor White does well to honor the social philosophers whose 
work he has faithfully studied and reported in this book and to hope 
for a generation in which their respect for freedom and social responsi- 
bility will be effectively revived. But such a revived liberalism will 
need a kind of moral philosophy which these men did not and, within 
the limits of their methodological preconceptions, could not supply. 
Social Thought in America gives evidence of this need but not much 
insight as to how we are to meet it. 


ARTHUR E. MurpPuy 
Cornell University 


THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY. By Hans REIcu- 


ENBACH. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 

1951. Pp. xi, 326. $3.75. 

Professor Reichenbach’s book is written for “the many who have 
read books on philosophy” but have been dissatisfied with “the haze 
of vagueness” and the “barrage of words,” yet “have not abandoned 
hope that some day philosophy will become as cogent and as powerful 
as science.” He wishes to show that “philosophy has arisen from error 
to truth” (p. ix). The principal cause of the error in earlier philosophy 
was that it was based on “the search for certainty,” which is “a motive 
not justifiable in terms of logic” (p. 32). “Psychologists explain the 
search for certainty,” says Reichenbach “as the desire to return to the 
early days of infancy, which were not troubled by doubt and were 
guided by the confidence in parental wisdom” (p. 36). Plato, Des- 
cartes, and Kant were dominated by this “extralogical motive.” The 
modern logician and scientific philosopher finds that he can do without 
certainty. “But it was a long way to this more liberal attitude toward 
knowledge. The search for certainty had to burn itself out in the 
philosophical systems of the past before we were able to envisage a 
conception of knowledge which does away with all claims to eternal 
truth” (p. 49). 

Reichenbach pays considerable attention to the conflict beeen 
rationalism and empiricism. Rationalism is “a theory of knowledge in 
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which acts of insight replace sense perception, and in which reason is 
believed to possess a power of its own by means of which it discovers 
the general laws of the physical world” (p. 32). Its “psychological 
root” is the search for certainty. It is on the decline, which is a good 
thing because it is antagonistic to science. “The rationalist philosopher 
is anti-scientific from the very roots of his mind” (p. 73). Empiricism, 
on the contrary, provided the foundations for a philosophy that is “akin 
to science” (ibid.). Empirical philosophers insisted “that sense observa- 
tion is the primary source and the ultimate judge of knowledge, and 
that it is self-deception to believe the human mind to have a direct 
access to any kind of truth other than that of empty logical relations” 
(p. 75). But empiricism, until Hume, had an uncritical attitude 
towards inductive inference. Hume’s attack upon the latter placed 
empiricism in a difficulty that could not be resolved within the frame- 
work of eighteenth-century science, but had to wait until the develop- 
ments in mathematics and physics of the next two centuries had made 
clear the nature of knowledge (pp. 93-94). 

In order to reveal the new conception of knowledge Reichenbach 
discusses geometry, time, causality, atomic theory, evolution, and 
symbolic logic. One thing that emerges from this study, it is claimed, 
is that the only certainty attainable lies in the “‘analytic and empty” 
principles of logic and mathematics (p. 304). Another is that. the key 
to the solution of Hume’s difficulty lies in the concept of a “posit.” 
Reichenbach says that “a posit is a statement which we treat as true 
although we do not know whether it is so” (p. 240). He also says that 
it turns out that “all knowledge is probable knowledge and can be 
asserted only in the sense of posits” (p. 246). It is to be hoped that 
one does not need to swallow this startling contradiction before one 
can “breathe the pure air of logical insight and penetration” (p. 312). 

Reichenbach proclaims that a new philosophy has arisen. What is its 
nature? It is “akin to science” (p. 73). It is “a method of analysis 
designed after the pattern of scientific inquiry” (p. 305). This philoso- 
phy “is scientific in its method ; it gathers results accessible to demon- 
stration and assented to by those who are sufficiently trained in logic 
and science” (p. 308). Its method is as “precise and dependable as 
the method of science” (ibid.). These remarks are hard to understand. 
Is “scientific” used here merely as a laudatory adjective? Or does 
Reichenbach believe that there is a real resemblance between his brand 
of logical empiricism and chemistry or astronomy or physics? Is it that 
the new philosophy “gathers results accessible to demonstration ?” 
Apparently the claim that “there is no synthetic a priori” (p. 304) is 
one such result. The view that there are definitive solutions to philo- 
sophical problems overlooks the fact that the composition of a philo- 
sophical problem is not definite in the sense in which the factorial 
composition of a number or the chemical composition of a mineral is 
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definite. The question “Is there synthetic a priori knowledge?” repre- 
sents the vague intersection of a great many perplexities. The work of 
unraveling the latter does not even look like mathematical demonstra- 
tion or scientific observation. It requires, for one thing, the comparing 
of usages of various expressions or of the same expression in different 
contexts. For example, one might compare the circumstances in which 
we should say that someone knows whether there is a greatest prime 
number with the circumstances in which we should say that he knows 
whether there is a tallest mountain, and from this conclude that the 
use of “know” in a priori contexts differs in specifiable ways from its 
use in empirical contexts. This result would bear on the question of 
the synthetic a priori. But this is only one comparison, and an indefi- 
nite number of other relevant comparisons would await us. We could 
never say that we had gone through all of them. Therefore, when we 
put together the results of our various investigations we cannot dem- 
onstrate that they add up to a solution of the original question. A 
philosophical inquiry cannot be finished in the sense in which a chemi- 
cal experiment or geometrical proof can be finished. 

One thing that Reichenbach seems to mean by calling the new 
philosophy “scientific” is that it can be pursued only by men trained in 
science. Why is this? It is easy to see that if a philosopher wishes to 
understand the concept of the atom or of indeterminacy in quantum 
theory, he needs to learn some physics. But what if he is interested in 
the concept of resemblance between colors, or of expressiveness in 
music, or of the difference between sensation and emotion? “Scientific 
philosophy,” says Reichenbach, “is aware of the fact that neither the 
physics of the universe nor that of the atom can be understood in 
terms of concepts derived from everyday life” (p. 303). To be sure. 
Nor can those concepts of everyday life be understood in terms of the 
physics of the universe or of the atom. There are many areas in which 
a philosopher can work and many directions in which his experience 
can be broadened. Attention to art or familiarity with numerous lan- 
guages. can just as much be required of philosophers as the study of 
physics. The more one knows the better. But scientific training has no 
special prerogative. 

Reichenbach’s belief in the necessity of scientific training may be 
based in part on some things that he says about knowledge. He seems 
to think thatthe aim or chief aim of philosophy is to explain the nature 
of knowledge. Scientific philosophy, he says, “constructs the theory 
of knowlege by the analysis of the results of science” (p. 303). Why 
does it adopt that procedure? The concepts of knowledge, belief, verifi- 
cation, evidence, proof, have application in many domains of life. What 
gives priority to the domain of science? “Who can judge about the 
theory of knowledge,” asks Reichenbach, “if he has never seen knowl- 
edge in its most successful form?” (p. 308). What could be more 
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“successful” than my knowledge that the quince is in blossom or that 
the cereal will taste flat unless salt is added? 

It is undoubtedly true that developments in science can stimulate 
the thought of a philosopher and shed light upon the logic of certain 
concepts. But so can the phenomena of magic or of psychical research." 
Furthermore, those developments need not actually have occurred, but 
may have been only rumored or imagined. A philosopher often can 
usefully ask himself this kind of question: “Suppose that such and 
such phenomena were discovered ; would that prove the existence of 
unconscious emotions ?”” Philosophy does not have to wait upon science, 
as Reichenbach believes. Wittgenstein meant this when he said once 
that philosophical investigation could precede all inventions and dis- 
coveries. 

Reichenbach also exaggerates the importance of symbolic logic for 
philosophy. First of all, it is not clear what would be meant by its 
“application” (p. 228) to those philosophical problems that raise 
questions about the meaning of various sentences in the natural lan- 
guages. If the “application” of a formal notation means substituting it 
for sentences of the natural language when we are doing philosophical 
work, then there is no profit in it. A philosopher has to explore the 
usage of the natural sentences in the normal contexts of their utter- 
ance. By replacing the natural language with an artificial, formal lan- 
guage one would lose contact with the very material that must be 
investigated. It can sometimes be instructive to use the formal language 
as an object of comparison; that is, in contrast with its precision and 
poverty, the richness and unprecision of the natural language is more 
sharply seen. J his unprecision offends some logicians, they preferring 
to study an invented language governed by exact and inflexible rules. 
But it is the loose, elastic, complex usages, and subtle contrasts of our 
natural discourse that help to generate philosophical problems. Who- 
ever would understand these problems must work with, and within, 
that discourse. One can, indeed, find modern logic attractive in itself. 
And there are philosophical questions of interest that arise in the 
foundations of logic; but that is only one area of philosophy. Let, 
then, the “old-style philosopher,” who is “afraid of the precision of a 
technique” (p. 228), take heart! There are numberless vexing ques- 
tions in philosophy to which he can devote himself, without needing 
to master a formal symbolism, or to worry about the physics of the 
universe. 


* Note the remark by Richard Robinson: “...if it really happened...that a 
man once guessed 25 unperceived cards right in succession, should we or should 
we not say that the man ‘knew’ what the cards were? I think that I personally do 
not know well enough what we mean by ‘know’ and ‘guess’ to answer this ques- 
tion; and it thus provides for me a stimulus to further philosophical analysis” 
(“Is Psychical Research Relevant to Philosophy?” Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society, Suppl. Vol. XXIV [1950], 200). 
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The merit of the scientific and logical training that Reichenbach 
advocates becomes suspect in the light of his own treatment of certain 
traditional problems. In discussing the nature of “mind” he says the 
following things: ““We say we have the picture of a tree in our mind; 
but both words ‘picture’ and ‘tree,’ in their original meanings, refer to 
concrete objects and lend themselves only to an indirect expression 
of what we mean. In a more precise version we would have to say that 
our body is in a state of the kind which would result if light rays 
emitted from a tree fell into our eyes, although in this particular case 
there is no tree and no light ray” (pp. 272-273) ; “the word ‘see’ is so 
coined that it refers to external physical objects, and what the logician 
maintains is that the total sentence ‘I see a tree’ is equivalent to the 
sentence ‘my body is in a certain physiological state’ ”’ (p. 273) ; “ ‘See- 
ing blue’ is an indirect way of describing a bodily state...” (ibid.). In 
discussing the question of “whether the world is real” he says: “.. 
we have no absolutely conclusive evidence that there is a physical 
world and we have no absolutely conclusive evidence either that we 
exist. But we have good inductive evidence for both assumptions” 
(p. 268). All of which shows that “the logician” and “‘scientific philoso- 
pher,” just as anyone else, can fall into primitive nonsense. 


NorMAN MALCOLM 
Cornell University 


IDEA-MEN OF TODAY. By Vincent Epwarp Situ. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, Bruce Publishing Company, 1950. Pp. x, 434. $5.00. 


Professor Vincent Smith, a member of the Notre Dame philosophy 
department, is a Thomist. His evaluations of modern philosophies in 
his Idea-Men of Today are in line with that fact. With this said, let it 
be added that his book is of high order, thought-provoking, and worthy 
of careful reading. 

On the surface, Professor Smith’s book appears to be a conipetent 
survey of recent philosophy. It is this, but it is also much more, for 
out of this survey Smith draws challenging conclusions. Principally, 
he concludes that modern philosophy has, through its adulation of 
empiriological’ method, inevitably ended up with skepticism, atheism, 
and a meaningless universe. “Genuine philosophy,” as he calls his 
brand of Thomism, does not result in such vacuity; it offers a hier- 
archical conception of the universe and “it leads at last to the summit 
of the hierarchy who is God” (p. 422). 

But let us first look at Jdea-Men of Today as a survey of modern 
philosophy and then return to evaluation of its thesis. In Part I (Ch. 


*A term borrowed by Smith from Jacques Maritain and intended to connote 
both the empirical and logical emphases of scientific method. 
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I, pp. 1-24), Smith very briefly surveys modern philosophy from 
Descartes through Nietzsche. Part II (Chs. II-VIII, pp. 25-212), 
with separate chapters on Dewey, Santayana, Whitehead, Russell, the 
logical positivists and semanticists, Freud, and Marx, is an excellent 
exposition of the views of these thinkers. Considering the author’s 
scholastic bias, one can only admire his careful and tolerant analyses 
of these views. Part III (Chs. IX—XiV, pp. 213-370) covers, in sepa- 
rate chapters, Bergson, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers, and 
“Spiritual Existentialism.” In my opinion, Part III is an excellent 
introduction to existentialist philosophy and its varieties. Part IV 
(Chs. XV-XVI, pp. 371-423) consists chiefly of the author’s presen- 
tation of his own ideas. But these are clearly an adaptation of St. 
Thomas’ hierarchical conception of the universe, with the lower serv- 
ing the higher, etc. 

In evaluating Smith’s thesis, I am forced to agree with him about 
modern philosophy. But I do not believe that he has successfully re- 
futed these philosophies ; he has shown, rather, their implications, and, 
for the most part, he does not like them. Nor do I believe that he has 
shown his “genuine philosophy” to be the true philosophy. 

Professor Smith’s book is nonetheless a highly competent piece of 
work, useful as a text in courses dealing with recent philosophy or as 
informative and stimulating reading for anyone interested in philoso- 
phy. It is also a book apt to make some pragmatists, logical positivists, 
and existentialists look apprehensively to the foundations of their 
views, but I seriously doubt if any of them will be converted to Thom- 
ism by it. 

FREDERICK C, DOMMEYER 
The St. Lawrence University 


FROM WEALTH TO WELFARE. The Evolution of Liberalism. 
By Harry K. Grrvetz. Stanford, California, Stanford University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xiii, 323. $5.00. 

The subtitle of this excellent work is “The Evolution of Liberalism.” 
But the book is much more than history, brilliant as are the historical 
outlines found in it. As Professor Girvetz points out in the preface, he 
is proffering an argument: (a) that “liberalism” is too significant a 
term to lose; (b) that neoliberalism has developed into an ideology 
far removed from the laissez-faire connotations of a century ago; and 
(c) that it is only from the firm ground of some kind of positive wel- 
fare state, liberal and democratic, that the voice of America can speak 
to the rest of the world with confidence and meaning. Although there 
is admittedly little in Dr. Girvetz’s study which is directed to the 
present international situation, his attempt to redesign the flowing 
lines of a contemporary American social philosophy is at the same 
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time an attempt to show us that simply being against Communism, 
although an absolute necessity, is not sufficient. We must be for cer- 
tain ideas as well as against others, and if it is “liberalism” we are for, 
then it has to be something quite different from, say, “the American 
way,” or the “free private enterprise system,” which, in some circles, 
seem to have pre-empted the very meanings of “American,” “demo- 
cratic,” and “liberal.” 


Professor Girvetz is clearly aware of the semantical confusion he is 
trying to see his way through. When, as he notes, “Herbert Hoover, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Wendell Willkie, Walter Lippmann, John 
Dewey, Lord John Maynard Keynes, and Ludwig von Mises refer to 
themselves or are characterized by others as liberals,” our words seem 
to produce almost systematic confusion. Yet I feel he is correct in his 
attempt to retain the fighting qualities of our traditional political 
vocabulary or at least to get the vocabulary back into fighting trim. 
“Rights,” for example, did help to win three great revolutions, and 
even if they are no longer “natural” or metaphysical they may still 
serve to win others. The liberal words are too precious to be surren- 
dered to the totalitarian or to the fuddy-duddy. 


Part I of From Wealth to Welfare is a careful anatomy of classical 
liberalism in which Dr. Girvetz takes care to identify the psychological, 
political, and economic elements of the body philosophic. In Part IT, 
on contemporary liberalism, we have a critique in which, still following 
the outline of the first part, the author shows point by point the inade- 
quacies and stereotypes which have allowed “liberalism” to become the 
property of the Luce publications and the Saturday Evening Post. In 
the course of this critique, Professor Girvetz hits again and again at 
the incredible smugness of the paleolithic liberal — still extant. Al- 
though the material he presents is not new, Dr. Girvetz should be 
credited for giving it explosive significance. Drawing from familiar 
studies such as those of the TNEC report, of Berle and Means, and of 
the Brookings researches on production and consumption, he pounds 
into us some of the devastating facts all literate citizens know (or 
should know) ; yet when we read them again, they seem as unbeliev- 
able as ever. For example: 


In 1944 $615,000 was spent on research devoted to diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels, which had killed more than half a million persons the preceding 
year. In 1944 $31,000,000 was spent in advertising cigarettes. Less than a million 
dollars was spent on cancer research in 1944, at which time $19,000,000 was spent 
by a single company for the advertisement of soap. ... During the depression years 
of the ’30s we refused to avail ourselves of wealth at hand sufficient to pay the 
public debt of 1945, and which could have easily paid all the cost of World Wars 
I and II. ... Right now, if the practitioners of Communism had not thrust us back 
into the dangers of war, we would be involved in the difficulties of peace — de- 
pression and unemployment....Since we have no moral equivalent for war, 
should peace happen now, economic disaster would follow. 
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In his concluding chapters, Professor Girvetz sees two forms of the 
liberal welfare state: (1) a mixed economy such as might develop from 
a Keynsian-sparked extension of the New and Fair Deals; and (2) a 
non-Marxist socialism such as that of the British Labour Party. Short 
of a new “peace” depression, the former seems the only present possi- 
bility for this country, and it is here that the author takes his stand — 
although it is clear he feels that a managed mixed economy is but the 
bare minimum that a 1951 liberal could settle for. , 


From Wealth to Welfare is to be commended not only because it is 
a lucid and persuasive account of a social philosophy which most think- 
ing Americans could endorse with little hesitation. More than that it is 
welcome evidence that at least some contemporary American philoso- 
phers are still concerned with social problems and have not exhausted 
all their energies in the minutiae of philosophic technique. 


GEorRGE R. GEIGER 
Antioch College 


THE HUMAN COMMUNITY. Its Philosophy and Practice for a 
Time of Crisis. By BAKER BRowNELL. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. 305. $4.00. 


Professor Brownell is not one of those professional vestal maidens, 
“proud of their intellectual virginity,” of which he tells us (p. 219) 
college faculties are full. In the twenties he was for a time editorial 
writer for the Chicago Daily News and then for the Tribune. He 
taught journalism at Northwestern before moving there to his present 
chair of philosophy. In the thirties he collaborated with Frank Lloyd 
Wright in the writing of that remarkable book, Architecture and Mod- 
ern Life. In the middle forties he spent two years as Director of the 
Montana Study, an exceptionally interesting and fruitful venture which 
encouraged rural communities to form “self-study” groups to diagnose 
their collective ailments and project constructive remedies. This book 
is an outgrowth of this study. Pace its title, it is a philosophy of the 
rural community. The importance of its theme, the vividness and oc- 
casional beauty of its poetic idiom, the author’s first-hand acquaintance 
with an area of life ignored by many moralists, and the crusading 
urgency of his moral convictions make this book a significant one for 
social theorists. 


For just this reason, and not because of any wish to detract from its 
quite unique merits, I call attention to its two main weaknesses: the 
want of precision of analysis and coherence of argument in the elucida- 
tion of its basic norm of “community,” and the wilful restriction of 
this norm to the rural locus. To the first charge the author would 
reply that the very nature of his own philosophy deflates the value of 
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logical rigor. He is wedded to a kind of secular mysticism which one 
encounters at the fringes of Dewey’s writings, a Bergsonian identifi- 
cation of the real with “‘the flowing magma of life in process” (p. 68) 
and a consequent conviction that the philosophy of community must be 
“more plasmic than articulate” (p. 224). I will refrain from comment 
on the “plasmic” portions of the author’s discourse, and will concen- 
trate instead on the chapter where he hazards a definition of community 
(pp. 198ff.) as a functionally diversified, co-operative group, small 
enough to permit its members to know each other “face to face” as 
“whole” persons, and thus achieve a sense of “belonging” or solidarity. 
The trouble with this definition is that it is both too narrow and too 
broad to fix the meaning of “community” as the norm of the humane, 
liberal, equalitarian way of life which, I am sure, the author intends. 

It is too broad, because there is nothing in it to exclude authoritari- 
anism of the intimate and benevolent variety. Its missing factor is the 
concept of self-determination, without which there can be any amount 
of co-operation, face-to-face acquaintance, and solidarity, but not the 
sort of community which, I contend, deserves to be called moral. Plato, 
Hegel, modern corporatists and fascists would deny this contention 
as, I feel certain, Professor Brownell would not. What then would be 
his answer? The term “organic” to which he imputes, with Dewey and 
many others, moral validity and even mystical sanctity is not the 
answer. It is a very treacherous metaphor whose logical implications 
play into the hands of the enemy and must be explicitly repudiated to 
provide for the free community to which Professor Brownell is doubt- 
less committed. 

Conversely, the above definition is much too narrow. To make face- 
to-face acquaintance an essential condition of moral community is to 
pronounce ethical excommunication upon every area of human life 
beyond the little clusters of personal intimacy. It is doubtful whether 
even rural America would measure up to this condition, judging at 
least by the author’s own estimate of the numbers of country people 
who can hope to realize the “naturally rich process of living”: “a hun- 
dred persons, a thousand, even ten thousand perhaps” (p. 210). It is 
hard to see how much face-to-face acquaintance there can be among a 
thousand, to take his middle figure. Anyhow, all other groupings, 
urban ones in particular, would be irrevocably damned by the author’s 
standards, and a disturbing feature of the book is the lusty abandon 
with which it consigns the city’s millions to the outer darkness. Attacks 
on megalopolitan intellectualism and glorifications of peasant virtue 
are an old story in a certain line of European thought, often rehashed 
in fascist literature. It is sad to see Professor Brownell swallow this 
sort of nonsense and assume so uncritically that the symptoms of urban 
distemper, “escape, thrill, explosive discontinuity of experience, or 
irresponsible power and capture” (p. 200), and the desperate plight 
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of urban masses, isolated from each other “in a blizzard of symbols”’ 
(p. 53) and subjected to “the sightless cruelties of unknown masters” 
(p. 114), are the result of the “urban system” per se (p. 133), rather 
than of the predatory economy, of which the city, no less than the 
countryside, has been the victim. 

GREGORY VLASTOS 
Cornell University 


‘ 


MAIN CURRENTS IN MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT. 
By Joun H. HALLoweE vt. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1950. Pp. 
xiv, 759. $4.25. 

Although most of this book is devoted to a history of modern politi- 
cal theory, the history itself primarily serves to illustrate the devas- 
tating effects which, the author believes, have been brought about 
through the secularization of politics in modern times. Instead, he 
holds that there is a logically necessary connection between politics, 
on the one hand, and metaphysics and theology on the other. 

It is not surprising, then, that he is particularly critical of epistemol- 
ogy, especially in its radical empiricist form. Empiricism, having un- 
dermined the “metaphysical concept” of justice, has been the cancer 
of our times. For it has robbed us of our belief in the eternal principles 
of right and wrong and thereby weakened us against the onslaught of 
fascism and other irrationalisms. The secularization of politics is thus 
not only responsible for liberalism and socialism ; it is also responsible 
for nihilism. 

To remedy the evils of secularization and its instrument, empiricism, 
we must, Professor Hallowell holds, return to a Christian view of God. 
This does not mean, in any sense, that we should go back to a medieval 
type of society but rather that we should return in spirit “to a society 
that, intellectually and spiritually, was God-centered rather than man 
centered” (p. 652). The principles which will best guide us are those 
of the Jewish prophets, of Plato and Aristotle, and of the teachings of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. By striving to attain a spirit- 
ual goal we can best master the problems that meet us here and now 
in the political realm. 

Professor Hallowell seems to believe that the constant reiteration 
of the existence of eternal moral principles is sufficient to prove them. 
Further, he holds that these principles are transcendent and, as such, 
are grounded in a faith in God. Without this belief moral principles 
must, he contends, lose their validity. But what he forgets is that a 
command of God, like a command of positive law, is only just in so far 
as God or the law is just and, hence, that justice must be examined 
independently. Indeed, what he is doing is denying the autonomy of 
ethics. He objects to its destruction on the part of empiricism which 
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would dissolve it into the natural sciences but wants to virtually dis- 
solve it into theology and metaphysics instead. 

What prompts him to this confusion is the intense practical interest 
which he has in the disintegration of present society. It is our lack of 
faith and resolution, in times like these, that leads him to such a posi- 
tion. And since man — who is a passionate creature and must have 
such faith — cannot find it in God, he will find it in Moloch. But a 
faith in God — even a Christian God — can lead to diverse and even 
antagonistic actions both of which may be claimed to be just. And 
those who have lived for only a short while in countries where the 
separation of church and state is still ineffective know too well that 
spiritual tyranny has a viciousness of its own. 


BERNARD WAND 
University of Toronto 


ON TYRANNY. By Leo Strauss, with a preface by ALVIN JOHN- 
son. New York, Political Science Classics, 1948. Pp. ix, 121. $2.25 


“>> 
Xenophon’s Hiero turns to the much debated question whether the 
tyrant can be happy and answers it with an emphatic affirmative. The 
tyrant Hiero concedes that what ruins his chances of happiness is 
mainly the distrust and hostility of his subjects. The poet Simonides 
replies that this is just what can be fixed; he offers a recipe of skillful 
and generous statesmanship which will make him loved and, therefore, 
happy. 

Professor Strauss cannot bring himself to believe that a pupil of 
Socrates could have condoned tyranny to the extent of assuring tyrants 
that they can be happy and showing them how. So he argues, against 
the general view, that the “tyrannical” teaching of Simonides in this 
dialogue is not Xenophon’s own; to get at the latter one must “‘add to, 
and subtract from Hiero’s and Simonides’ speeches” (p. 50). The 
plusses and minuses to the text with which he seeks to redeem Xeno- 
phon’s Socratic virtue would have astonished the retired colonel who 
was nothing if not plain spoken and straightforward. Short of its 
subtleties, the argument boils down to the question: Are the views of 
Simonides here demonstrably at variance with those we can certainly 
ascribe to Xenophon on the strength of his other writings ? 

Elsewhere (Memorabilia 4.6.12) the Xenophontic Socrates defines 
“kingship” (as over against “tyranny”) as “ruling men with their 
consent and in accordance with the laws of the state’; while here 
(11.12) the happy tyrant is said to win his subjects’ consent, without 
a word about ruling them “in accordance with the laws.”” The omission 
would be vital and might suffice to prove Professor Strauss’s thesis, if 
it could be shown that Xenophon had a clear-cut concept of the “rule 
of law” and stuck to it as the differentia of virtuous statesmanship. 
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But as the author recognizes (p. 59), the hero of the Cyropaideia is 
certainly an absolute ruler. In spite of the pretty compliment to the 
rule of law (Cyr. 1.3.16-18), Cyrus’ will, it turns out, is itself the 
“seeing law” (8.1.22), so much so that this ideal ruler does not scruple 
to confiscate out of hand a subject’s property when he wants to teach 
him a good lesson (8.1.20). 

So Professor Strauss must fall back on a second line of defense ; he 
argues that Simonides’ views could not be Xenophon’s because they 
make honor and happiness, not virtue and piety, the highest goal of 
the tyrant’s life ; this, he thinks, “amazingly amoral” (p. 82). But the 
question at issue in the Hiero is not virtue per se but happiness and is 
sufficiently answered when the tyrant’s path to happiness is shown to 
the writer’s satisfaction. Moreover to hold that virtue brings happiness 
is not necessarily to deny that virtue is also an end irr itself. Plato holds 
just this in the Republic, and there is no good reason why Xenophon 
might not do likewise, if his pedestrian mind could rise to such refine- 
ments. Finally, we have positive evidence that just the sort of virtue 
Simonides here enjoins upon the tyrant is elsewhere presented by 
Xenophon as the summit of moral perfection: “For I reckon,” says his 
Ischomachus (Oeconomicus 2.1.33), “this good is not merely human, 
but divine — this power to win willing obedience. It is manifestly the 
gift of the gods to those who have been truly perfected in sophrosyne.” 
To direct the tyrant to such virtue is hardly “amazingly amoral.” 

Those who have read and admired Professor Strauss’s earlier book 
on Hobbes will be disappointed in this monograph. The author’s learn- 
ing is still considerable, the agility of his mind exceptional ; the weak- 
ness of this work can be traced directly to his present addiction to the 
strange notion that a historical understanding of a historical thinker is 
somehow a philosophical liability. If the author had used, instead of 
spurning, the historical method (surely not to be confused with “his- 
toricism”’), he would have seen two clues out of the problem raised by 
the Hiero’s lessons in happy and virtuous tyranny. For one thing, the 
historical Xenophon was not just a shadow of Socrates. He was an 
upper-class Athenian, an ardent admirer of Sparta, and most of all a 
successful military commander, bent on generalizing the art of efficient 
man-management from the army camp to all areas of human relation- 
ships, political, domestic, and economic. Why should tyranny hold 
insuperable objections for a mind thus schooled to think of the govern- 
ment of man on the pattern of military command? Furthermore, the 
second quarter of the fourth century shows a perceptible shift in the 
climate of opinion among conservative intellectuals on this very sub- 
ject. This is clear in the various pieces in which Isocrates under suit- 
able cover extolls the virtues of one-man government in Cyprus: he is 
not ashamed to call it “tyranny” as well as, more respectably, “mon- 
archy” and “kingship.” It is no less clear in Plato. In his prime he 
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had hated tyranny more savagely than democrary. In the Laws he 
looks to the collaboration of a “virtuous (kosmios) tyrant with an 
accomplished legislator” as the most auspicious springboard for realiz- 
ing his reforms. If Plato can envisage a “virtuous” tyrant, why cannot 
Xenophon go as far, or further? 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
Cornell University 


THE PERCEPTION OF THE VISUAL WORLD. By James J. 
Grsson. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Houghton Mifflin, 1950. Pp. 
235. $4.00. 


This book presents a psychophysical theory of visual perception. 
The theory is that distance, depth, shape, solidity, and other visual 
qualities of objects have correlates in the retinal image. The latter is 
not to be thought of as a picture or copy of what is seen. It is a curved 
surface containing an arrangement of light-points. Variations in the 
intensity of light energy, the geometrical pattern and density of light- 
points and their temporal order of distribution, are the stimuli that 
make possible the perception of visual qualities. The author is especial- 
ly concerned to account for the perception of depth and distance, which 
was a problem to Berkeley. He thinks that the long-standing perplexity 
as to how external objects can be perceived might disappear if a sen- 
sory basis for the perception of such properties as distance and solidity 
could be discovered in the retinal image. He wishes to combat the 
view that there is a subjective factor in perception, i.e., that perception 
arises out of simple sensation through the observer’s activity of inter- 
pretation or organization. The total retinal stimulation is adequate to 
account for visual perception. “The objectivity of our experience is not 
a paradox of philosophy but a fact of stimulation” (p. 186). “The ob- 
jective world does not require for its explanation a process of con- 
struction, translation, or even organization” (p. 187). The funda- 
mental visual impressions are of features such as contour, surface, 
slant, motion, and distance, to each of which there corresponds some 
factor of retinal light distribution. “These impressions do not require 
any putting together since the togetherness exists on the retina” (p. 
187). The major part of the book is devoted to showing how variations 
in such properties as texture, density, and shading, not of the retinal 
image but of the surfaces in front of the observer, yield visual experi- 
ences of surface, slant, distance, depth, motion. This exposition is aided 
by many excellent drawings and photographs. 

The book suggests a number of questions of philosophical interest : 

(1) The theory that there is a retinal correlate of stimulation for 
each feature of visual experience apparently has not been directly 
verified by examination and measurement of the retinal image itself. 
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It is assumed that the retinal image will be in a “perfect point-to-point 
correspondence” with the plane projection of the longitudinal surface 
in front of the observer. Therefore, “the measurement of a retinal 
gradient is not necessary, and the measurement of its corresponding 
plane projection may be substituted for it without error” (p. 79). This 
assumption may be entirely correct, but still it is an assumption. 

(2) What is the logical status of “the principle of psychophysical 
correspondence”? Why must there be some variation in my body 
corresponding to each feature of my visual experience? The author 
says that the policy of searching for such correspondence is “the first 
step in the explanation of experience” (p. 8). Does there have to be 
this kind of explanation? If it is found that a certain shading of a verti- 
cal plane surface confronting me gives me the impression of depth, 
why is that not adequate “explanation” of my impression? Is the prin- 
ciple that says that there must be a correlate of this visual experience, 
in my retina or elsewhere in my body, an a priori principle? 

(3) I believe that this theory of retinal stimulation will not remove 
the philosophical perplexity as to how one can see depth and distance. 
The perplexity does not arise from an inability to imagine that a vari- 
ation in the retinal image corresponds to the perception of distance. 
It is rather that various a priori considerations make it seem a logical 
impossibility that one could be “immediately aware” of distance ; and it 
is concluded that judgments of depth and distance must be inferences 
or constructions from “immediate experience.” What occurs on the 
retina is irrelevant to this problem, because no one could think that 
people have immediate experience of their retinal images. 

(4) It is interesting that the author is dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional distinction between sensation and perception, and proposes in- 
stead a distinction of “visual field” and “visual world,” which he sug- 
gestively describes as a difference in two ways of looking at objects. 


NorMAN MALCOLM 
Cornell University 


METHODS OF LOGIC. By W. V. Qurtne. New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1950. Pp. xvii, 264. $2.90. 


This book is to be judged by two standards, viz., what it provides 
the beginning student in logic for whom it is assertedly written, and 
what it provides the teacher. Some hints of its merits and demerits in 
these respects are given by its contents: truth-functions and monadic 
quantification theory (nearly half of the book) ; general quantification 
theory (the next quarter) ; five sections having to do with singular 
terms (e.g., names and descriptions) and identity; five concluding 
sections on set theory and foundations of mathematics. Except for 
about forty pages set out in small print as optional reading, the author 
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intends the book to serve as an introductory text in a semester course 
in deductive logic. 

To this reviewer it seems quite unrealistic to suppose it will serve 
this purpose. The quantity of material, presented in very condensed 
form, the short shrift given to those valid schemata which are simple 
forms of reasoning (e.g., pvq.~p. >.q, syllogisms), the nature of 
topics and the level of their treatment, particularly in the last half of 
the book, the concern with the current metaphysical controversy over 
abstract objects, all presuppose a maturity in the subject which the 
elementary student lacks. 

Logic is described in the Introduction as a pursuit of truth. Yet it 
is suggested that the laws of logic are necessarily true because we pre- 
fer not to revise “our conceptual scheme,” and thus that logic is the 
investigation of our (arbitrary) linguistic preferences. The beginner 
will at best have a confused conception of the aim and subject matter 
of logic from this Introduction. Though avowedly written for the un- 
tutored, very little attempt is made to acquaint him with procedures 
and terminology current in the literature of logic. A new method is 
developed for the analysis of truth-functions without preliminary intro- 
duction to the standard truth-table method which it is intended to 
supplant. No deductive system is developed. Such terms as “‘tautolog- 
ous,” “contingent,” nowhere appear. “Open sentence” replaces the 
familiar term “function.” Names are explained as definite descriptions 
and also as parts only of definite descriptions, e.g., (cx) (x is—John). 
(It may be pointed out that either this explanation is incorrect or no 
two people do in fact have the same name.) No concession is made to 
the fact that a newcomer to the subject would be puzzled by the notion 
of the null class. The account of the traditional A, E, I, and O forms, 
including their Venn diagrams and the nonexistential interpretation of 
A and E, is encompassed in eight pages. If material on the foundations 
of mathematics is to be introduced, the close of the section defining 
number should make some mention of the axiom of infinity and its 
attendant difficulties. 

On the other hand, judged by what is provided a person with some 
previous knowledge of logic, especially the teacher and mature student, 
this book is a genuine pleasure. There is much in it which is novel. A 
method of “resolution” is used for testing the validity of truth-functions 
which in cases where more than three variables are involved is less 
cumbersome than the use of truth-tables. A mechanical test for the 
validity of schemata in monadic quantification theory is worked out 
in detail. Both in this part of quantification theory, as well as in gen- 
eral quantification theory where the decision problem cannot be solved, 
Professor Quine has developed useful techniques for discovering 
proofs. Rules of deduction are framed with ease of proof in mind. 
There are short but admirable accounts of the definition of number by 
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reference to classes, of the import of Gédel’s theorem for proof pro- 
cedures in elementary number theory, of Zermelo’s expedient for 
avoiding the difficulties that Russell’s theory of types was constructed 
to deal with. The book abounds in excellences, and particularly for its 


treatment of quantification theory is one grateful that such a treatise 
has come on the market. 


The publishers are to be congratulated on the printing and format. 


ALIcE AMBROSE 
Smith College 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS. By Epwarp A. Ma- 
z1ARz. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. viii, 286. $4.00. 


If one expects a book on the philosophy of mathematics to exhibit 
at least a careful philosophical analysis of some of the mathematical 
writings of great mathematicians, then the present work will be of little 
(if any) interest. On the other hand, if one is curious about the kind 
of results that are obtained from an attempt to fit a wide variety of 
views on mathematics (as well as an assortment of other subjects) into 
a preconceived metaphysical pattern somewhat after the style of Aris- 
totle and Thomas Aquinas, then the present volume will provide an 
illustration of such a procedure. 


In summary, the line of argument consists in using a brief history 
of philosophy from the Pythagoreans to Comte, with a collection of 
quotations from historians and philosophers of mathematics, to estab- 
lish the “existence of two antithetical tendencies in philosophical views 
of mathematics” (p. 144). It is concluded that such opposing tenden- 
cies lead to the extremes of “idealistic mathematicism” as in the case 
of Plato and Descartes, or to “the empiricist trend” toward skepticism 
as with Hobbes and Hume (pp. 144-145). Now, the author’s proposal 
for escaping these extremes is to assume (without any kind of proof) 
that metaphysics as the science of “whatever is, inasmuch as it is” (p. 
169) offers “the most perfect manner of knowing of which the human 
mind is capable” (p. 169). Hence, it must follow that metaphysics 
alone can resolve the problems involved in the philosophy of mathe- 
matics. It turns out, however, that the author’s magic metaphysical 
key provides us with only a “median solution” (p. 202) between the 
position of idealism and empiricism. This comes about by viewing 
mathematics as an “abstractive speculative science” (p. 202) which 
“considers things as independent of sensible matter for being con- 
ceived, but dependent on intelligible matter; and...it is in the im- 
agination that quantified substance is visualized as individual intelligi- 
ble matter” (pp. 202-203). 


To this reviewer, such a conclusion and the arguments which are 
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used in its support amount to little more than the claim that something 
is unsatisfactory about a philosophy of mathematics which is based on 
either a system of pure idealism or empiricism. Such a negative result 
leaves little in the way of a positive gain in spite of all the effort of the 
present work. However, perhaps one should not expect very fertile 
answers to serious questions when the methods used are more like 
those of apologetics than the methods of critical philosophy. 


ATWELL R. TuRQUETTE 
University of Illinois 


ESSAYS IN TEACHING. Edited by Harotp Taytor. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. ix, 239. $3.00. 


This book is one of the most challenging of the books on college 
teaching published in recent years. It consists of essays by twelve 
members of the faculty of Sarah Lawrence College on the teaching of 
literature, philosophy, psychology, modern poetry, American history, 
art, the family, music, and biology. The general theme expounded is 
summarized by the editor, President Taylor, in the Preface and in the 
first and final essays, “The Idea of a College” and “The Individual 
Student.” All of the essays are the product of joint criticism. 


This review will center upon the general theory of teaching pre- 
sented by President Taylor and upon the essay on the teaching of 
philosophy, by Helen Merrell Lynd. All the essays emphasize the 
necessity of adapting college teaching to the needs of the individual 
student, in specific relation to the world as it now is. 


First of all, then, the book is a direct arraignment of our present 
tendency toward “mass” education. The individual student must cease 
to be treated as “an anonymous unit in a large educational enterprise.” 
As it is, the curriculum is devised “‘not for the individual students, but 
for an abstract student body.” But each student is different from every 
other. “The reason for the existence of the college is to aid the in- 
dividual student to develop the most that is in him.” 


To achieve this end, there will be little lecturing and more independ- 
ent reading, original research, discussion. The student will be un- 
encumbered by the apparatus of assignments and texts. There will be 
no courses all students are required to take. The classes will be small 
enough that the teacher may do close work with individual students. 


The number of courses taken by a student at any one time will be 
decreased. | 


' 


These suggestions seem easier for the small college to carry out than 
for our larger universities. They seem possible for Sarah Lawrence 
College, with only 340 students and 70 teachers (1950). But the larger 
universities might well be decentralized into smaller units, with a 
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“pattern of small colleges, each with its own autonomy, within the 
larger structure of the university.” 

Make teaching start with problems — especially, the student’s own 
problems. “The trouble with most education is that it is boring.” But 
with the emphasis upon the personal needs of the student, education 
will become stimulating and enjoyable. 

* Stress must be laid upon the problems of our contemporary world. 
“The present world is new, and its problems have never appeared 
before in their present form.” 

All this means a breaking with the “mechanical academic systems” 
of the past and the courage to experiment. “Everything is up for ques- 
tioning.” The President and faculty of Sarah Lawrence College ap- 
parently have this courage. For one thing, it is a young college, un- 
encumbered with traditions. For another, it can keep its classes small 
(twenty students at the most) and thus make possible the close rela- 
tions between teachers and students. 

The essays insist that education is not merely “organized informa- 
tion.” “What produces academic sterility is the fact that the teacher 
so often assumes that there is something intrinsically valuable in sheer 
knowledge.” Education is dynamic, functional. “Knowledge is not a 
matter of subjects to be studied, but an activity to be undertaken.” 

The essay on the teaching of philosophy well applies the general 
view. Philosophy must not become “a system of revered answers 
rather than a way of making fresh discoveries.” Philosophy must not 
be thought of as a thing apart, but “a probing and transcending of 
familiar experiences to gain heightened awareness ; not an area mapped 
out, but an unchartered voyage.” And in order to make philosophy 
vital, the student must start with a realization of his own problems. 

Many of the experiments:attempted at Sarah Lawrence College, 
President Taylor says, are being carried on in other institutions also. 
One might mention Stephens College, where like experiments have 
been carried on for a number of years under expert educational leaders 
with notable success. 

Jay WiLt1am Hupson 

University of Missouri 
Stephens College 
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THE NORMAN ANONYMOUS OF 1100 A.D. Harvard Theological Studies, 
XVIII. By Georce H. Wiii1axis. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xiii, 236. $2.50.— A scholarly investigation into the authority of what are 
commonly known as the “Tractates of York,” and an account of their remark- 
able “royalist” doctrine of the relation of church and state. An appendix con- 
tains hitherto unpublished portions of the Codex. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WAY. By Sypney Cave. New York, Philosophical Library, 
n.d. Pp. 280. $3.75. — This is a systematic account of New Testament ethics by 
a Protestant with a full knowledge and appreciation of the problems of Biblical 
scholarship, the moral significance of Christian theology, and the variety and 
complexity of modern moral experience. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN PHILOSOPHY. By J. V. Lancmeap Cassertey. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. 266. $2.95. — The guiding question of 
this book is: Under what conditions, in the light of history and of contem- 
porary discussions, is it possible to have a philosophy which is utterly Christian 
and satisfyingly philosophical at the same time? 


DESCARTES AFTER THREE HUNDRED YEARS. The University of 
Buffalo Studies, XIX, 1 (March, 1951). By ALEXANDRE Koyré. Buffalo, New 


York, University of Buffalo, 1951. Pp. 37. No price given. — A lecture given 
at the University of Buffalo. 


ARISTOTLE. By Puiie WHEELWRIGHT. New York, Odyssey Press, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xlviii, 336. $2.00.— An augmented and revised edition. 


ST. THOMAS ON ARISTOTLE’S LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. Ethics: 
Books VIII-IX. Translated by Pierre Conway. Providence, Rhode Island, 
Providence College Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 132. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. —A 
valuable feature of this translation is the reproduction of English versions of 
each Aristotelian text referred to in the Aquinas Commentary. 


JOHANNES KEPLER: LIFE AND LETTERS. By Caroca BAUMGARDT. 
With an Introduction by ALBert Ernstern. New York, Philosophical Library, 
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1951. Pp. iv, 209. $3.75. — This short book will be read especially for the trans- 
lations of Kepler’s letters hereby made available to English readers. 


NELSON PHILOSOPHICAL TEXTS. HUME: THEORY OF POLITICS. 
Edited by D. C. Yatp—en-Toomson. HUME: THEORY OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. Edited by FreperIcK Watkins. Edinburgh, Thos. Nelson & Sons 
Ltd., 1951. Pp. xxx, 246; xxvii, 265. 7s 6d each. — These two carefully edited 
sets of selections from the writings of Hume introduce a new and promising 
series of philosophical texts. No similar works of comparable quality have 
hitherto been available. Despite their low cost, the books are well bound and 
superbly printed on good paper. Although intended as texts, the works are in 
fact critical editions of the particular writings selected. The Theory of Politics 
contains Parts I and II of Book III from Hume’s Treatise and thirteen of his 
essays on moral and political subjects. The Theory of Knowledge contains the 


Enquiry concerning Human Understanding and selections from Book I of the 
Treatise. 


PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. By D. Hicsert and W. 
ACKERMANN. Translated from the German by Lewis M. HAMMonp, GEORGE 
G. Lecxtr, and F. SternHarpt. Edited and with Notes by Ropert E. Luce. 
New York, Chelsea Publishing Co., ro50. Pp. xii, 172. $3.50.— An English 
translation of the well-known German text first published in 1928. 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By Crarence Irvinc Lewis and Cooper Harotp LANG- 
Forp. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1951. Pp. 506. $4.50. — Originally 
published in 1932, this book remains the best available discussion of “strict 
implication” and other topics of both philosophical and logical interest. The 
present edition is an unaltered reprint. 


POLITICAL REALISM AND POLITICAL IDEALISM. A Study in Theo- 
ries and Realities. by Joun H. Herz. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1951. Pp. xii, 275. $3.75. 


UGO BENZI. Medieval Philosopher and Physician, 1376-1439. By Dean P. 
Lockwoop. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 441. $8.00. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LAWS OF THOUGHT. By GeorceE Boote. 
New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1951. Pp. 424. $4.50.— This unabridged 
reprint of the original 1854 edition of the first great classic of mathematical 
logic will be happily welcomed by philosophers. Corrections to the first edition 
have been inserted in the text. 


SPACE—TIME—MATTER. By Hermann WeEvyt. Translated from the 
German by Henry L. Brose. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
XViii, 330. $3.95. — A reprint of the fourth edition. 


GOD IN EDUCATION. A Tract for the Times. By Henry P. vAN DuseEN. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


THE PRESS AND SOCIETY. A Book of Readings. Edited by Grorce L. 
Birp and Freperic E. Merwin. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xv, 
655. $5.00. 
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COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, AND CATHOLIC POWER. By Pavut 
BLANSHARD. Boston, Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 340. $3.50. 


PLATO’S LIFE AND THOUGHT. By R. S. Bruck. Boston, Beacon Press, 
1951. Pp. 200. $2.50. 


MAN: MIND OR MATTER? By Cuartes Mayer. Translated and with a 
Preface by Harotp A. LARRABEE. Boston, Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. xx, 168. 


$2.50. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE METAPHYSICS OF MORALS. What Is En- 
lightenment? and a Passage from The Metaphysics of Morals. By IMMANUEL 
Kant. Translated and edited with an Introduction by Lewis Wuirte. BEcK. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 50-117 ; 286-357. 75 cents. 


THE NATURE AND APPLICATION OF INDUCTIVE LOGIC. Consist- 
ing of Six Sections from Logical Foundations of Probability. By Rupotr Car- 
NnaP. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 161-279. $1.25. 


ARREST AND MOVEMENT. An Essay on Space and Time in the Represen- 
tational Art of the Ancient Near East. By H. A. Gro—ENEWEGEN-FRANKFORT. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xxiv, 222. $7.50. 


JOHN STUART MILL AND HARRIET TAYLOR. Their Correspondence 
and Subsequent Marriage. By F. A. Hayex. Chicago, Chicago University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 320. $4.50. 


THE VINDICATION OF METAPHYSICS. A Study in the Philosophy of 
Spinoza. By Ruth Lypra Saw. London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1951. Pp. 
vi, 173. $2.00. 


DEFINITION. By RicHarp Rosinson. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1950. Pp. 
Vili, 207. $3.00. 


PLATO’S THEORY OF IDEAS. By Davin Ross. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1951. Pp. vi, 252. 18/-. 


PLATO’S CHARMIDES. By T. G. Tuckey. New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 116. $2.75. 


THE DOCTRINE OF BEING IN THE ARISTOTELIAN METAPHYS- 
ICS. A Study in the Greek Background of Mediaeval Thought. By JoserH 
Owens. With a Preface by EtreENNE Girtson. Toronto, Canada, Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1951. Pp. xii, 461. $5.00. 


LANGUAGE AND INTELLIGENCE. By Joun Hottoway. London, Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1951. Pp. xvi, 192. $2.90. 


DOMINATIONS AND POWERS. Reflections on Liberty, Society and Gov- 


ernment. By Georce SANTAYANA. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
Pp. xv, 481. $4.50. 


PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. By Yves R. Srmon. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 324. $3.50. 
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FREEDOM AND CULTURE. Compiled by UNESCO. With an Introduction 
by Juttan Huxtey. New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 270. 
$3.75. 


A CRITIQUE OF JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S ONTOLOGY. University of 
Nebraska /Studies, New Series No. 6 (March, 1951). By Maurice NATANSON. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, University of Nebraska Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 136. $1.00. 


MAR SILIWS OF PADUA. The Defender of Peace. Volume I: Marsilius of 
Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy. By ALAN GewirtH. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 342. $4.75. 


THE HERMIT PHILOSOPHER OF LIENDO. By I. K. Stepuens. Dallas, 
Texas, Southern Methodist University Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 402. $5.00. 


LE PRINCIPE D’ANTAGONISME ET LA LOGIQUE DE L’ENERGIE. 
Prolégoménes a une science de la contradiction. By StEPHANE Lupasco. Paris, 
Hermann & Cie, 1951. Pp. 135. No price given. 


DENKEN UND SEIN. Problem der Wahrheit. By Tu. Ertsmann. Wien- 
Koln, Verlag A. Sexl, 1950. Pp. 448. $5.00. 


ROYCE’S LOGICAL ESSAYS. Collected Logical Essays of Josiah Royce. 
Edited by Dante S. Rosrnson. Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951. 
Pp. xvi, 447. $5.00. 


GEORGES SOREL. Prophet Without Honor. A Study in Anti-intellectualism. 


By RicHarp Humpurey. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 246. $4.00. 


MORALS AND LAW. The Growth of Aristotle’s Legal Theory. By Max 
Hampurcer. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. xxii, 191. $3.75. 


METHOD IN METAPHYSICS. The Aquinas Lecture, 1950. By Rosert J. 
HENLE. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Marquette University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 76. 
No price given. 


THINKING AND VALUING. By D. J. McCracken. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1951. Pp. x, 238. $2.50. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVIL. By Paut Stwex. New York, Ronald Press, 
1951. Pp. x, 226. $3.50. 


FOOTNOTES FOR THE ATOM. By Vincent Epwarp Smita. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. xii, 208. $3.50. 


TRUSTEES, TEACHERS, STUDENTS. Their Role in Higher Education. 


By Orpway TEap. Salt Lake City, University of Utah Press, 1951. Pp. x, 120. 
$2.00. 


RESTATEMENT OF LIBERTY. By Patrick Gorpon WALKER. London, 
Hutchinson & Co., 1951. Pp..429. No price given. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY JAMES, SR. By Freveric Haroitp Younc. 
New York, Bookman Associates, 1951. Pp. xvi, 338. $4.50. 
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MODERN SOCIAL LEGISLATION. Steran A. RIESENFELD in collaboration 
with RicHarp C. MAxwe LL. Brooklyn, New York, Foundation Press, Inc., 
1950. Pp. xxviii, 911. $8.50. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, THE ETHNOLOGIST. By Freperic E. Faverty. 
Evanston, Illinois, Northwestern University Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 241. $5.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. Revised edition. By Epcar SuHEF- 
FIELD BRIGHTMAN. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1951. Pp. xviii, 349. $3.60. 


NARROW KEYBOARD. By CuristTINE TuRNER Curtis. New York, William- 
Frederick Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 39. No price given. 


ELEGIES ETCETERA. By Warren HENNRICH. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. 122. $3.00. 


THE SOVIET STATE AND ITS INCEPTION. By Harry Best. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. x, 448. $6.00. 


A NEW THEORY OF GRAVITATION. By Jakos MANDELKER. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. iv, 25. $2.75. 


RABELAIS. His Life, the Story Told by Him. Selections Therefrom Here 
Newly Translated, and an Interpretation of His Genius and His Religion. By 
Joun Cowper Powys. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 424. $3.75. 


THE NEW PHYSICS. Talks on Aspects of Science. By C. V. RAMAN. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xii, 144. $3.75. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE COMMON MAN. By Hernricu F. Wotr. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xxxii, 189. $3.50. 


INDIA AND CHINA. A Thousand Years of Cultural Relations. By Prapopu 
CuHanpra Baccui. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. viii, 234. $4.50. 


MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF NAVYA-NYAYA LOGIC. Harvard 
Oriental Series, 40. By DaniteL Henry Hotmes INGALLS. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 181. $6.00. 


THE AFFAIRS OF A TRIBE. A Study in Tribal Dynamics. By DureNnpRA 


NatH Majunpar. Lucknow, India, Universal Publishers Ltd., 1950. Pp. xxvi, 
367. Rs. 23/8. 


THE NYAYA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. A Critical Study of Some 
Problems of Logic and Metaphysics. 2d edition. By SATISCHANDRA CHATTER- 
yee. Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1950. Pp. xx, 387. Rs. 8/8. 


D. H. LAWRENCE AND HUMAN EXISTENCE. By Wuiut1am Tiverton. 
Foreword by T. S. Ettor. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xv, 140. 
$3.00. 


FROM HOMER TO MENANDER. Forces in Greek Poetic Fiction. Sather 


Classical Lectures, XXIII. By L. A. Post. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1951. Pp. x, 333. $3.75. 
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CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH. And His Caricatures of New England 
Transcendentalism. By F. DEWoLFE MILLER. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 81. $2.00. 


LEVIATHAN AND NATURAL LAW. By F. LyMAN WInpo-pn. Princeton, 
New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 147. $2.50. 


U.S.A.. THE PERMANENT REVOLUTION. By Editors of Fortune, with 
the collaboration of RusseELL W. Davenport. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951. Pp. xviii, 267. $3.75. 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. By J. Harry Cotton. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. xii, 180. $2.75. 


MIND, LIFE AND BODY. By Rectnatp P. Kapp. London, Constable (Mac- 
millan Importations Dept.), 1951. Pp. xviii, 196. $2.50. 


WHAT IS TIME? By C. H. ve Geoje. Leiden, Holland, E. J. Brill, 1949. Pp. 
51. 4,— guilders. 


SPACE, TIME AND LIFE. By C. H. pe Geoje. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1951. Pp. 
64. No price given. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARISTOTLE ILLUSTRATED FROM THE 
EARLIEST BOOKS OF THE PHYSICS. A Thesis. By Howarp Evan 
Runner. Kampen, Holland, J. H. Kok, n.d. No price given. 


LES PRINCIPES INSPIRATEURS DE MICHELET. Sensibilité et philoso- 


phie de l’histoire. By Oscar A. Haac. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. $2.00. 


DIE PHILOSOPHIE FRANZ BRENTANOS. Eine Einfiithrung in seine 


Lehre. By ALFrep Kastiv. Bern, A. Francke, 1951. Pp. 337. S. Fr. br. 18-; 
gb. 21.50. 


LA PENSEE RELIGIEUSE DE V. HUGO. By Cuartes LeCoevur. Paris, 
Bordas, 1951. Pp. 187. No price given. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSE DE VICTOR HUGO. Poémes choisis 
sur la méthode philosophique du mot juste. By CHARLES LeCoeur. Paris, Bor- 
das, 1951. Pp. 187. No price given. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. Ascétique et mystique doctrine et his- 
toire. Fascicule XIII: Connaissance de soi — Contemplation. Publié sous la 
direction de MARCEL VILLER, assisté de F. CAVALLERA et M. OLPHE-GALLIARD. 
Paris, Beauchesne et ses fils, 1950. Pp. 1521-1776. No price given. 


PLOTINO: ENNEADI. Volume primo; Volume secondo; Volume terzo, 
Parte I: Versione Di Enn. V e VI; Volume terzo, Parte II: Commentario 
critico di Enn. V e VI, testi bibliografia di Bert Marién. Prima versione inte- 
gra e commentario critico di VINCENzo CILENTo. Bari, Italy, Gius. Laterza & 
Figli, 1947, 1948, 1949. Pp. xvi, 461; iv, 588; vi, 650; vi, 438. 


GIOVANNI GENTILE. La Vita e il pensiero. A cura della fondazione Giovanni 
Gentile per gli studi filosofici. Volume III. By Vito A. Betiezza. (Bibliografia 
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degli scritti di Giovanni Gentile.) Firenze, G. C. Sansoni Editore, 1950. Pp. 
141. Prezzo L. 2000. 


EINFUHRUNG IN DIE PHILOSOPHIE. Sammlung Goschen Band 281. By 
Hans Letsecane. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1951. Pp. 145. DM 2, 40. — 
A brief introduction for laymen. 


DAS PROBLEM DES RELATIVISMUS. Philosophie im Ubergang zur 
Anthropologie. By HermaNn WEIN. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1950. 
Pp. 126. DM 7.50. ; 


ZWEI ARISTOTLELISCHE FRUHSCHRIFTEN UBER DIE IDEEN- 
LEHRE. By Paut Witpert. Regensburg, Druck und Verlag Josef Habbel, 
1949. Pp. 231. DM. 15.- 


AXIOMATIK ALLES MOGLICHEN PHILOSOPHIERENS. Das grund- 
satzliche Sprechen der Logistik, der Sprach-Kritik und ere Lebens-Metaphysik. 
By Eseruarp Rocce. Meisenheim/Glan, Westkulturverlag Anton Hain, 1950. 
Pp. xv, 240. Ganzleinen DM. 13,50. 


GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. Band I. Altertum und Mittelalter. By 
JoHANNES HirscuHsercer. Freiburg im Breisgau, Deutschland, Herder & Co., 
1949. Pp. xvi, 476. DM 18.- 





NOTES 


The following letter was written to the editor by the literary executors of Dr. 
Ludwig Wittgenstein : 


Dear Sir: 


Since the death of Dr. L. Wittgenstein there has been some speculation about 
the possibility of publishing —even without authority —certain of his works 
which are in circulation. It seems to be fairly commonly believed that he himself 
was unwilling to make his work public. We should therefore be glad if you would 
help us to make the following facts known. 

Wittgenstein used at one time to dictate to pupils in the course of discussion. 
What he composed in this way were preliminary studies for a book he was writ- 
ing, and the reason why he did not publish them and objected to their circulation 
was that he did not regard them as a satisfactory expression of what he aimed at 
saying. 

He desired and planned for the publication of his work, and in his will he 
named us as his literary executors. We are taking immediate steps to publish a 
book, left by him in a fairly finished state, which supersedes. the works now in 
private circulation. The question of publishing these will look quite different 
when the book has appeared. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. E. M. AnscomBE 
G. H. von Wricut 
R. RHEES 


A Correction: In the July number of the Review (Vol. LX, No. 3, p. 320), 
the title of the article by Norman Malcolm should read “Philosophy and Ordinary 
Language” and not “Philosophy for Philosophers.” The mistake occurred when a 


set of directions to the printer (“substitute ‘philosophy’ for ‘philosophers’”) was 
mistaken for a title. 


The fifteenth series of lectures on Indiana University’s Mahlon Powell Founda- 
tion was delivered on July 24 and 26 by Philip Wheelwright of Dartmouth Uni- 


versity. Professor Wheelwright’s topics were “The Poetic Symbol” and “The 
Tragic Pattern.” 


Two additional series of Powell Lectures have been arranged for the academic 
year 1951-1952. Professor Ronald B. Levinson of the University of Maine will 
speak during the Fall Term. Professor Richard McKeon of the University of 
Chicago will speak during the Spring Term. Professor Levinson’s lectures will 
be based upon his forthcoming book, In Defence of Plato. Professor McKeon has 
not yet announced his topic. 


Professor D. W. Gotshalk has been appointed chairman of the department of 
philosophy at the University of Illinois. 
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The Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association held its 
twenty-fifth annual meeting at The University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
B.C., on September 6, 7, 8, 1951. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has recently announced plans for 
a national registration in the humanities and the social sciences. In developing 
this project the ACLS is acting under contract with the Office of Naval Research 
representing the interests of the three military services. The Council feels that a 
registration of specialists in the humanities and the social sciences will provide 
data for the assessment of an important segment of the nation’s human resources 
which has received insufficient attention in the past. Under the plans as announced, 
members of the American Philosophical Association, and others professionally 
engaged in the field, will receive during the fall of 1951 questionnaires designed 
to provide a record of professional specialization and experience. The American 
Philosophical Association is co-operating with the ACLS in carrying out this 
registration and urges its membership to assist in making the registration com- 


plete by promptly and conscientiously filling out and returning the questionnaires 
when received. 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


MIND LX 238: J. D. Mabbott, Our Direct Experience of Time; P. T. Geach 
(tr.), Gottlob Frege, On Concept and Object; K. Baier, Decisions and Descrip- 
tions; V. Tomas, Ethical Disagreements and the Emotive Theory of Values; 


C. D. Rollins, Ordinary Language and Procrustean Beds; A. Moore, The Emo- 
tive Theory and Rational Methods in Moral Controversy; W. J. Rees, What 
Achilles Said to the Tortoise; D. Verney, A Supposed Contradiction in Le Con- 
trat Social; R. Buck, Referring Uses and Self-enforcing Directives; N. 4A. Ni- 
kam, The Immortality of the Soul; D. Cox, A Note on “Meeting”; W. Mays, 


C. E. M. Hansel, D. P. Henry, Note on the Exhibition of Logical Machines at 
the Joint Session, July, 1950. 


PHILOSOPHY XXVI 97: C. D. Broad, Hagerstrém’s Account of Sense of 
Duty and Certain Allied Experiences; Meyrick H. Carré, Poets and Their Phi- 
losophies ; A. N. Prior, The Virtue of the Act and the Virtue of the Agent; John 
Hartland-Swann, Plato as Poet (II) ; Stuart Hampshire, Changing Methods in 
Philosophy ; Nicola Abbagnano, Philosophy in Italy. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY I 3: Gilbert Ryle, Feelings; 
M. B. Foster, Plato’s Conception of Justice in the Republic; David Pears, Uni- 
versals; Errol E. Harris, Collingwood on Eternal Problems; D. J. B. Hawkins, 
The Ethics of H. A. Prichard; D. M. MacKinnon, “The Concept of Mind”; 
G. P. Henderson, Philosophical Surveys. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLVIII 7: S. S. Nilson, Mechanics 
and Historical Laws; Albert L. Hammond, On Being Put in Mind of the Mental. 
8: Mortimer R. Kadish, Evidence and Decision; Harold N. Lee, Questions of 
Fact or Questions of Interpretation? ; Stuart M. Brown, Jr., Reply to Professor 
Lee. 9: Albert Hofstadter, Professor Ryle’s Category-Mistake; Dickinson S. 
Miller, “Descartes’ Myth” and Professor Ryle’s Fallacy; Hugh R. King, Profes- 
sor Ryle and The Concept of Mind; Morris Weitz, Professor Ryle’s “Logical 
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Behaviorism.” 10: Lucius Garvin, The New Rationalism in Ethics; Milton K. 
Munitz, Kantian Dialectic and Modern Scientific Cosmology ; Carlton W. Beren- 
da, Notes on Lemaitre’s Cosmogony. 11: Walter Cerf, The Physicomorphic Con- 
ception of Man; Nicola Abbagnano, Intellectual Freedom. 12: Morton White, 
Ontological Clarity and Semantic Obscurity ; Sing-nan Fen, On Being and Being 
Known. 13: Wayne A. Leeman, The Status of Facts in Economic Thought; 
Robert S. Hartman, A Logical Definition of Value. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH X13: W.H. 
Werkmeister, On “Describing a World”; Ernest Nagel, Mechanistic Explana- 
tion and Organismic Biology; Albert Hofstadter, Explanation and Necessity ; 
Henry Veatch, Formalism and/or Intentionality in Logic; Irving M. Copi, The 
“Intentionality” of Formal Logic; Henry Veatch, Reply to Professor Copi; A 
Symposium on Philosophic Thought in France and the United States: Herbert 
W. Schneider, Philosophic Thought in France and the United States; Roy Wood 
Sellars, The Spiritualism of Lavelle and Le Senne, V. J. McGill, Comments on 
Sociological and Historical Theories, Jean Wahi, A Letter to Marvin Farber, 
Charles Hartshorne, Philosophy of Religion in the United States; R. M. Martin, 
On Tarski’s “Semantic Conception of Truth”; Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen, Posi- 


tivism, Humanitarianism, and Humanity; Robert F. Creegan, The Category of 
Work. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS IV 3: W. E. Hocking, Fact and 
Destiny (II) ; Ralph W. Church, The Dialectic of Contraries and Exact Resem- 
blance ; Paul Weiss, Cosmic Necessities ; Arthur W. Burks, Reichenbach’s Theo- 
ry of Probability and Induction; Harold Cherniss, Plato as Mathematician; Irv- 
ing M. Copi, Philosophy and Language; Charles Morris, A Rhetoric of Motives; 
Robert S. Cohen, Marxism and Scientific Philosophy ; Susanna Jungbauer, Ger- 
man Philosophy and the Power of History. 


THE JOURNAL OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC XVI 1: Robert McNaughton, 
A Theorem about Infinite-valued Sentential Logic; Alfred Horn, On Sentences 
Which Are True of Direct Unions of Algebra; J. B. Rosser and A. R. Turquette, 
Axiom Schemes for M-valued Functional Calculi of First Order. Part II; John 
Myhill, Report on Some Investigations concerning the Consistency of Axiom of 
Reducibility; Maurice L’Abbé, On the Independence of Henkin’s Axioms for 
Fragments of the Propositional Calculus. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES II 3: Vaclav Edvard Benes, Mr. Mayo on 
“Rules” of Language; Arthur W. Burks, A Theory of Proper Names; Roderick 
M. Chisholm, Reichenbach on Observing and Perceiving. 4: Warner A. Wick, 
The “Political” Philosophy of Logical Empiricism; D. B. Terrell, On a Supposed 
Synthetic Entailment. 


ETHICS LXI 3: R. G. Tugwell, One World—One Wealth; Walter A. 
Weisskopf, Hidden Value Conflicts in Economic Thought; Gustav Bergmann, 
Ideology ; Frank H. Knight, Economics and Welfare; Kurt P. Tauber, Animad- 
versions on Cultural Absolutism. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XVIII 2: Gustav Bergmann, The Logic of 
Psychological Concepts ; Herman Meyer, On Heuristic Value of Scientific Mod- 
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els; W. H. Werkmeister, Normative Propositions and the Ideal of an Integrated 
and Closed System; George Simpson, Science as Morality; Henri Marc Yaker, 
Medieval Thought, Modern Physics, and the Physical World; Adrian C. Moulyn, 
Purposeful and Non-Purposeful Behavior; Frederick L. Will, Relativism and 
Experimental Inference. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY XV 2: Vera Shlakman, Business and the Sala- 
ried Worker; Maurice Dobb, Soviet Post-War Reconstruction; Albert Starr, 
Psychoanalysis and the Fiction of the Unconscious ; Samuel Bernstein, American 
Labor and the Paris Commune; Russell Ames, Implications of Negro Folk Song. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH XVIII 1: Alvin Johnson, To Check Inflation; Ulrich 
Sonnemann, The Specialist as a Psychological Problem; Jacob Oser, Agricultural 
Policy and the Business Cycle; Nwankwo Chukwuemeka, International Co- 
operation in Africa; Alfred Schiitz, Making Music Together — A Study in Social 
Relationship ; Eduard Heimann, Soviet Politics and Power (Note). 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW XI 1: Frederick Hartmann, Away with Unilat- 
eralism!; Walter H. C. Laves, The Importance of the International Mind; Keith 
McGary, Wanted: Artists for Neighbors; Jim Cork, Society versus the Com- 
poser ; Edwin Z. Fisher, The Art Business Builds a Tower of Babel; William D. 
Grampp, The Economics of “Yes, But.” 


THE PERSONALIST XXXII 2: Ralph Tyler Flewelling, “The Unknown 
God”; Philosophy Today: Three Views: Daniel S. Robinson, Absolute Idealism, 


Herbert L. Searles, Pragmatism Today, Paul R. Helsel, The Concept of the 
Person Today; H. L. Stewart, Ralph Cudworth, the “Latitude Man”; Anna F. 
Liddell, Philosophical Mysticism and Modern Science; D. F. Gonzalo, Changing 
Eschatological Imageries; Darrel Abel, The Theme of Isolation in Hawthorne 
(II) ; Charles Hartshorne, Arthur Berndtson on Mystical Experience. 


THOUGHT XXVI 100: Charles Malik, Appeal to Asia; Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
A Defense of Atlantic Solidarity; William F. Lynch, Adventure in Order; R. P. 
Blackmur, Unappeasable and Peregrine; Mikhail Koriakov, Soviet Literature: 
Dictatorship of Mediocrity; Gustave A. Weigel, A Quarter Century Review; 
James D. Atkinson, Can the President Send Troops Abroad? 


THE REVIEW OF POLITICS XIII 2: Alfred Cobban, An Age of Revolu- 
tionary Wars: An Historical Parallel; Eric Voegelin, Machiavelli’s Prince: 
Background and Formation; Robert F. Byrnes, Dobedonostsev’s Conception of 
the Good Society: An Analysis of His Thought after 1880; Klemens von Klemp- 
erer, Towards a Fourth Reich? The History of National Bolshevism in Ger- 


many ; Peter Viereck, New Views on Metternich; Robert B. Dishman, Mr. Jus- 
tice White and the Rule of Reason. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL XLIX 1094: The Viscount Samuel, What Is 
Happening in Religion To-day?; S. Radhakrichnan, Religion and World Unity; 
Karl Jaspers, The Importance of Nietzsche, Marx and Kierkegaard; M. L. Jacks, 
The Education of Good Men; W. Montgomery Watt, Islamic Theology and the 
Christian Theologian ; Gilbert Baker, China and Christian History; Peter Munz, 
The Devil’s Dialectic; Gilbert Cope, “The World” in the N.T.; H. S. Shelton, 
Jesus: God or Man; J. S. King, The Changes of Half a Century; F. H. Heine- 
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mann and E. L. Allen, Survey of Recent Philosophical and Theological Litera- 
ture ; Juan Vazquez, Philosophy in Latin America. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM IX 4: 
George Boas, In Defense of the Unintelligible ; Jerome Ashmore, The Old and 
the New in Non-objective Painting; Henry David Aiken, The Aesthetic Rele- 
vance of Belief; Arnold B. Sklare, Arthur Symons: An Appreciation of the 
Critic of Literature; Arthur Berndtson, Mexican Philosophy: The Aesthetics of 
Antonio Caso; Sholom J. Kahn, “Evidence” in Criticism. 


THE THOMIST XIV 2: John A. Creaven, The Doctrine of God in Per- 
sonalism ; Gaston Carriére, Plotinus’ Quest of Happiness; Henry Veatch, Basic 
Confusions in Current Notions of Propositional Calculi. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES XI 1: Damian Van den Eynde, The Theory of 
the Composition of the Sacraments in Early Scholasticism (1125-1240); St. 
Mary Catherine Frederic, The Franciscan Spirit as Revealed in the Literary 
Contributions of Francis Thompson; Dr. Zeno, Newman’s Psychological Dis- 
covery: The Illative Sense; Kilian F. Lynch, The Quaestio de Sacramentis in 
Genere, Attributed to Alexander of Hales; Eligius M. Buytaert, Louis Lipsin. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS XII 2: Ernest A. Moody, 
Galileo and Avempace (I); Joseph Needham, Natural Law in China and in 
Europe (II) ; Milton K. Munitz, One Universe or Many? Hans Kohn, The Eve 
of German Nationalism (1789-1812) ; Robert F. McRae, Hume as a Political 
Philosopher ; Ernest C. Mossner, The First Answer to Hume’s Treatise; R. N. 
Stromberg, History in the Eighteenth Century. 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN XXVIII 3: André Marc, Being and Ac- 
tion; Marianne Miller Childress, Efficient Causality in Human Actions; Walter 
Brugger and J. Lotz, The German Philosophical Congress. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXXI 2: William A. Christian, Belief, 
Inquiry, and the “Dilemma” of the Liberal; Samuel Thompson, A Paradox con- 
cerning the Relation of Inquiry and Belief; Huston Smith, The Operational View 
of God: A Study in the Impact of Metaphysics on Religious Thought; Philip 
Rieff, The Meaning of History and Religion in Freud’s Thought. 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM XXV 2: James F. Anderson, The Creative 
Ubiquity of God; Joseph F. Costanzo, A Critique of Immanuel Kant’s Principles 
of Politics; Gerard Hinrichs, The Euthydemus as a Locus of the Socratic Elen- 
chus; Rudolf Allers, The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXIII 2: Donald Fay Robin- 
son, A Suggested Analysis of Zechariah 1-8; W. Norman Pittenger, The Devo- 
tion to the Mother of Christ in Catholic Spirituality; Edward Goodwin Ballard, 
Faith and Platonic Philosophy; Walter Lowrie, Mahayana Christianity; Sher- 


man E. Johnson, “God Was in Christ”; Richard H. Wilmer, Jr., Hooker on 
Authority. 


THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XLIV 2: Morton S. Enslin, 
Along Highways and Byways; Norman H. Baynes, The Icons before Iconoclasm. 
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SPECULUM XXVI 2: Alexander Vucinich, Soviet Theory of Social Devel- 
opment in the Early Middle Ages; George Vernadsky, The Royal Serfs (Servi 
Regales) of the “Ruthenian Law” and Their Origin; John Hugh Hill, Raymond 
of Saint Gilles in Urban’s Plan of Greek and Latin Friendship; Joseph R. Stray- 
‘er, Economic Conditions in the County of Beaumont-le-Roger, 1261-1313; Luit- 
pold Wallach, Charlemagne’s De litteris colendis and Alciun: A Diplomatic- 
Historical Study; George B. Pace, Otho A. XVIII; Robert Worth Frank, Jr., 
The Pardon Scene in Piers Plowman; James A. S. McPeek, Chaucer and the 
Goliards; B. J. Whiting, Historical Novels, 1949-1950. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE I 
4: P. W. Bridgman, The Nature of Some of Our Physical Concepts —I; J. S. 
Wilkie, Causation and Explanation in Theoretical Biology; Evert W. Beth, 
Fundamental Features of Contemporary Theory of Science; L. L. Whyte, Fun- 
damental Physical Theory. 


ANALYSIS XI 3: F. Waismann, Analytic-Synthetic; Gilbert Ryle, Hetero- 
logicality ; Arthur Smullyan, 6 — Symbols. 4: Rupert Crawshay-Williams, Equi- 
vocal Confirmation; Jonathan Cohen, Tense Usage and Propositions; Robert 
Brown and John Watling, Amending the Verification Principle. 5: Max Black, 
Achilles and the Tortoise; A. C. Lloyd, On Arguments for Real Universals; 
M. J. Baker, Perceptual Claims and Certainties. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY XLI 3 and 4. XLII 1 
and 2. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY LXIV 1, 2. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW LVIII 2, 3. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLVIII 2, 3. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY XLI 1, 2. 


JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES XIII 1: Moses A. Shulvass, The Jewish Pop- 
ulation in Renaissance Italy; Oskar K. Rabinowicz, Herzl and England; Z. 
Szaikowski, Jewish Emigration Policy in the Period of the Rumanian “Exodus,” 


1899-1903. 


PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST I 1: John Dewey, S. Radhakrishnan, 
George Santayana, On Philosophical Synthesis ; Paul Masson-Oursel, True Phi- 
losophy Is Comparative Philosophy; J. Kwee Swan Liat, Methods of Compar- 
ative Philosophy; Harold E. McCarthy, Poetry, Metaphysics, and the Spirit of 
Zen; Van Meter Ames, America, Existentialism, and Zen; Homer H. Dubs, The 
Development.of Altruism in Confucianism; De Lacy O’Leary, Al-Hallaj. 


THE MAHA-BODHI LIX 1-2: G. Constant Lounsbery, Universal Ideas in 
Buddhism; A. R. Kulkarni, The Coming Census and the Duty of the Hindus; 
English Translation of the Presidential Address of Dr. G. P. Malalasekera; 
R. Roven-Hart, A Note on Early Buddhist Sculpture; Lama A. Govinda, 
Impermanence and Transformation; Madam S. Karpeles, Buddhist Studies in 
France. 3: Lama A. Govinda, The Sense of Wonder ; Anukul Chandra Banerjee, 
A Study on the Tibetan and Chinese Versions of the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya; 
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B.'L. Broughton, Suggestions for Chinese Buddhists ; English Translation of the 
Presidential Address of Dr. G. P. Malalasekera. 


EPISTEME V 10: Luciano Allende Lezama, Ensayo de invariancias mentales, 
1* Parte; Juan D. Garcia Bacca, Ensayo de interpretacién histérico-vital de la 
légica; Alfredo E. Roland, Ei problema estético, 2* Parte. 


BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE V 1: Philosophie. (Abstracts of articles in 
periodicals. ) 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE LVI 1: VI. Janké- 
lévitch, Henri Bergson; H. L. Van Breda, Note sur réduction et authenticité, 
d’aprés Husserl; J. Wahl, Notes sur la premiére partie de “Erfahrung und Ur- 
teil” de Husserl; H. Birault, Existence et vérité, d’aprés Heidegger; E. Levinas, 


L’Ontologie est-elle fondamentale?; Th. Ruyssen, Etudes critiques: La querelle 
de Il’humanisme. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE LXXVI 4 4 6: F. Alquié, L’Ordre cartésien; 
L. Prenant, Le Sentiment d’évidence ; . Goldschmidt, La Paradigme platonicien 
et les “Regulae” de Descartes; G. E. Barié, Du “Cogito” cartésien au moi trans- 
cendental ; M. Chastaing, L’Abbé de Lanion et le probléme cartésien de la con- 
naissance d’autrui; G. Lewis, Bilan de cinquante ans d'études cartésiennes; Ph. 
Stern, Tendances et rythmes dans 1’évolution des arts. 


REVUE D’ESTHETIQUE IV 1: P. Francastel, Naissance d’un espace: 
mythes et géométrie au Quattrocento; L. Guerry, L’Evolution de l’expression de 
l’espace chez Cézanne; A. Saliceti, Art et religiosité; H. Valensi, Abstraction; 
S. Lifar, Histoire du Ballet Russe; M. Dufrenne, La Mort de l’art; A. Varagnac, 


L’Art, les labeurs et les loisirs; J. Duron, Pour une philosophie des arts littér- 
aires. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES HUMAINES N‘S. 61: H. Gouhier, Pour une 
histoire des Méditations métaphysiques; G. Lewis, L’Innéité cartésienne et sa 
critique par Lelarge de Lignac; J. Vuillemin, Note sur l’evidence cartésienne et 
le préjugé qu'elle implique; O. Revault d’Allonnes, L’Esthétique de Descartes ; 
P. Golliet, Le Probléme de la méthode chez Descartes (17° partie) ; P. Costabel, 
La Controverse Descartes-Roberval au sujet du centre d’oscillation; Ferdinand 
Alquié, La Démarche métaphysique de Descartes. 


BULLETIN DES SOMMAIRES ET COMPTES-RENDUS BIBLIOG- 
RAPHIQUES DES PERIODIQUES FRANCAIS ET ETRANGERS 1090 


(27 Decembre 1950), 191 (27 Decembre 1950 II), 192 (27 Decembre 1950 III), 
193 (27 Decembre 1950 IV). 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE LXXIII 3: G. Lambert, L’Ency- 
clique ““Humani Generis” et l’Ecriture sainte; A. Feuillet, Les Psaumes eschato- 
logiques du régne de Yahweh; L. G. Cruchon, Genése et structure du moi humain 
a la lumiére des sciences biopsychologiques modernes ; J. Hamer, Une Théologie 
du dualisme chrétien. A propos d’un livre récent ; A. Wankenne, Gide et Claudel : 
Le Drame d’une conversion manquée. 4: G. Vandebroek et L. Renwart, L’Ency- 
clique “Humani Generis” et les sciences naturelles; A. Feuillet, Les Psaumes 
eschatologiques du régne de Yahweh, II; G. Cruchon, Genése et structure du moi 
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humain a la lumiére des sciences biopsychologiques modernes, II; G. Lambert et 
G. Vermés, Les Manuscrits du désert de Juda. Les “Apercus” de M. Dupont- 
Sommer; K. Truhlar, L’Etat d’ame demandé par saint Ignace au retraitant qui 
commence les exercices; Jean Van Camp, La Primauté de saint Pierre dans le 
contexte évangélique. 5: L. Lochet, Les Fins du mariage; M. Thiéfry, La Justice 
doit-elle cesser de “juger” et de punir? ; M. Descargues, Aux Origines de la visi- 
tation; A. Rayez, Le Cardinal de Bérulle en Sorbonne; R. Carpentier, Pie X 
modéle du Prétre; A. Bauchau, Techniques de la physique moderne et age des 
documents de Qumran. 


COMPRENDRE, Numéro 2 (Octobre 1950): Premiere Partie: Débats de 
l’Assemblee constitutive de la Société Européenne de Culture (Venise 28 Mai — 
1 Juin 1950). Deuxieme Partie: Enquéte sur la responsabilité dans la construc- 
tion et l’usage de la bombe atomique. André Bonnard, Les Universitaires et la 
paix; Theodor Brugsch, Notre Responsabilité envers l’emploi de 1’énergie 
atomique a des fins pacifiques et belliqueuses ; Gordon Childe, La Fin de la cul- 
ture?; Karl Jaspers, La Conscience devant la menace de la bombe atomique; 
Adolf Portmann, Le Probléme de la responsabilité; Serge N. Prokopovicz, Les 
Dangers de la bombe atomique sous l’angle social et culturel; Ladislav Rieger, 
La Situation actuelle, la responsabilité et le futur de l’humanité; Georges Scelle, 
Responsabilité éventuelle des hommes dans I’invention et l'utilisation des moyens 


de destruction massive et de la bombe atomique en particular; Jean Wahl, La 
Bombe atomique, situation limite? 


THEORIA XVI 3: Ernst von Aster, Physikalistischer und psychologistischer 
Positivismus ; Yehoshoua Bar-Hillel, Bolzano’s Definition of Analytical Proposi- 
tions; Hugo Bergmann, Probleme des Existenzbegriffes; Theodor Geiger, Some 
Reflections on Sociometry and Its Limitations; Torstein Husén, Problems of 
Scaling in Modern Psychometrics; Olof Kinberg, Les Situations psychologiques 
précriminelles révélatrices des caractéres de l’état dangereux; Konrad Marc- 
Wogau, Bemerkungen zum Begriff “Sinnesdatum” in der Diskussion der letzten 
Jahre; Harald Ofstad, The Descriptive Definition of the Concept “Legal Norm” 
Proposed by Hans Kelsen; Max Bense, Charakteristik einer ternaren Logik; 
Justus Hartnack, A Note on Existence: Remark on Professor Konrad Marc- 
Wogaus “Bemerkungen zum Begriff ‘Sinnesdatum’ in der Diskussion der letzten 
Jahre” (Theoria XVI) ; Jiirgen v. Kempski, Benses Charakteristik einer terna- 
ren Logik; Fr. Vinding Kruse, Svend Ranulf’s Argumentation; Konrad Marc- 
Wogau, Bemerkung zum Ausdruck “existiert”: Antwort auf die Bemerkungen 
von Justus Hartnack. 


SCHOLASTIK XXVI 1: Constitutio apostolica; Josef iernus, Theologische 
Erwagungen zur Bulle “Munificentissimus Deus”; Augustin Bea, Die Enzyklika 
“Humani generis”: Ihre Grundgedanken und ihre Bedeutung; Emerich Coreth, 
Dialektik und Analogie des Seins: Zum Seinsproblem bei Hegel und in der 
Scholastik. 2: Josef de Vries, Die Mehrschichtigkeit der Einzelerkenntnis; Cas- 
par Nink, Vom Anfang der Philosophie; Piet Fransen, Die Formel “si quis 
dixerit ecclesiam errare” und ahnliche Ausdriicke bei der Beratung des 4. und 
anderer Kanones der 28. Sitzung des Trienter Konzils; Josef Fuchs, Elterliche 
Verantwortung fiir das kommende Geschlecht. 
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Around the Soviet Union- 


from Murmansk to Kamchatka—lie countries that are of 
vital importance in current world affairs. Eight thought- 
ful and revealing books discuss these major danger areas. 





* | n d i ad, Pa k i stan, Ce y | rela Edited by W. Norman Brown. Nine author- 
ities present facts and figures on all 

phases of the past and the present of these three countries of the subcontinent. “An 
ideal primer for any layman.” —New York Times 1951. 244 pp., map jacket. $3.00 


* Japan Edited by Hugh Borton. Convenient reference for latest information on 
Japan’s economic, political, and social conditions both of today and 

yesterday. Twenty scholars give their interpretations of all areas of Japanese culture 
and civilization, with special emphasis on the modern period. 7195/7. 328 pp., $4.00 


Seem Seem Teme 39 7. 1. Shen. The place 


of agricultural production 
and resources in China’s economy and foreign trade. Also suggestions for wiser use 
and conservation of agricultural resources are included. 7957. 425 pp., illus. $5.00 


UCC MM IMM at Me 1918-1948: A STUDY IN BIG- 
POWER RIVALRY. By George 


Lenczowski. A revealing political history of a troubled area. ‘‘A solid and comprehen- 
sive account of recent Iranian history.”°—New York Times 1949. 400 pp., illus. $4.50 


ee Vai Highlands By H. St. J. B. Philby. The land and the people of 
arts of little-known Sa’udi Arabia and Yemen, 


as described by one of the first European travelers in this area. Two journeys are 
recounted in the book. Ready in December. 756 pp. (approx.), illus. $7.50 (tentative) 


SMTA COTM CAC CMN AC am By George Lenczowski, 


The political back- 
ground of an area where oil, rising tides of nationalistic feeling, and international 
power politics produce a tense situation. Ready during the winter of 1951. $4.50 (tentative) 


SSC ULH LIC Tom atCTemU tM ape Edited by Henning 


Fris. Eleven ex- 
perts discuss all phases of Scandinavian life. “Offers an insight into workable solu- 
tions of problems which we, too, face.”—Va. Quarterly Review 1950. 400 pp. $4.50 


* Communism in Western Europe By Mario Einaudi, Jean- 
Marie Domenach, and Aldo 


Garosci. How communism operates in France and Italy; how it has utilized social 
conditions and postwar crises. Ready during the late autumn. Probable price, $3.00 


Cornell University Press. ssscs, sew vorx 








For your fall classes ... 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVIL [Newly Published] 


By Paut Siwek, S. J., Research Professor of Philosophy, Fordham Univer- 
sity. This authoritative new textbook is designed to provide a working 
basis for discussion of the problem of evil in ethics courses. The author 
draws upon the Greek thinkers, the medieval Schoolmen, and the out- 
standing modern and contemporary philosophers to clarify the nature of 
evil and support his conclusions. He carefully examines and analyzes the 
views on evil held by Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Schopenhauer. $3.50 


MORAL STANDARDS — An Introduction to Ethics 


By CHaRLEs H. PATTERSON, Professor of Philosophy, University of Nebraska. 
In this textbook, the student is given definite methods for testing the valid- 
ity of ethical systems. The more important theories of ethics from Plato 
to the present are evaluated clearly and precisely; the idea that right and 
wrong are merely matters of opinion is objectively refuted. Special atten- 
tion is given to the ethics of self-realization and the precepts of this system 
are applied to a number of general moral issues. $4.25 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


By Joun A. NICHOLSON, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Illinois. An understanding of the significant problems involved in formu- 
lating a philosophy of religion is provided by this textbook. It will also 
help the student develop a more reasoned conception of the place of re- 
ligion in man’s life. Analysis of the interpretation of religion given by 
each of four important philosophers— Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and Bergson— 
is included together with reading selections from their works. $3.75 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN AMERICA 


By W. H. WERKMEISTER, Professor of Philosophy, University of Nebraska. 
This comprehensive textbook offers an orientation and introduction to the 
ideas of America’s outstanding thinkers. It presents the philosophy of each 
writer as completely as possible and in close accord with the writer’s own 
formulations. Its emphasis is on systematic unity even in the case of those 
writers who seem to stress a variety of ideas. Criticism by the author is 
based on the reactions of philosopher’s contemporaries. $5.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street New York 10 








.. . Significant Textbooks 
from THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 
An Introductory Course 


By Hersert L. SEARLES, Professor of Philosophy, University of Southern 
California. The essential elements of logical thinking and scientific methods 
are presented clearly and without over-simplification in this textbook. 
Formal relations and operations are illustrated by the use of concepts and 
propositions relevant to daily life and the sciences, but the importance of 
formal logic is not minimized. Attention is given to the relation of logic 
to language and a glossary of logical terms is included. $3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
THROUGH LITERATURE 


By Rosert C. BALDWIN, Head of Department of Philosophy, and JAMgs A. S. 
McPEEK, Professor of English; University of Connecticut. The authors of 
this textbook believe the most fruitful approach to philosophy for be- 
ginning students can be made through good literature. They have incor- 
porated much of the best literature of ideas from drama, fiction, essays, 
and poetry. $4.50 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 
A Study of the Sense of Obligation 


By Harry L. HOLLINGwortu, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, Columbia 
University. A psychologist explains the principles of moral conduct in 
terms of motivation, learning, and control, in this textbook. Ethical topics 
are subjected to ordinary scientific inspection — to observation, classification, 
analysis, and reasonable argument verifiable by others. $3.50 


THE THINGS THAT MATTER MOST 
An Approach to the Problem of Human Values 


By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING, Director Emeritus, School of Philosophy, 
University of Southern California. A critical study of essential human values 
is presented in this volume. Intended as a textbook for students seeking a 
satisfactory philosophy of life, it includes selections from writings of the 
world’s great thinkers — from Confucius to John Dewey. $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street New York 10 
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Two outstanding examples of clear and 

objective thought; a controversial phi- 

losopher; and an extreme advocate of 
“divine right” 
POSITIVISM 


A Study in Human Understanding 
By Richard von Mises 


ROFESSOR von Mises gives a straightforward introduction to 
Pina comprehensive synopsis of the lines of thought that 
have come to be known as “positivistic,” nonmetaphysical, or 
empiricist. The book is the long-awaited revision and transla- 
tion of the author’s Kleines Lehrbuch der Positivismus. $6.00 


MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 
Revised Edition 
By Willard Van Orman Quine 
a edition of a widely praised work in which an incon- 
sistency and some other shortcomings observed since its 
first publication have been put to rights. “It will serve the 
purpose of inculcating, by precept and example, standards of 
clarity and precision which are, even in formal logic, more 
often pursued than achieved.” — Max Black in MIND $4.00 


GEORGES SOREL -- Prophet Without Honor 
By Richard D. Humphrey 

TS first full-scale study of Sorel in English and the first in 

any language to relate his anti-intellectualism to the con- 


temporary world. Sorel emerges as an accurate prophet and an 
original social philosopher in Western liberal tradition. $4.75 


THE NORMAN ANONYMOUS 


OF 1100 A.D. 
By George Huntston Williams 


A’ evaluation of the most extreme of the defenders of royal 
authority against the Papacy in the Middle Ages. The 
Norman Anonymous maintained that the anointed king was 
a kind of “Christ” for his people and hence head of the 
national church, and that every bishop was a Peter and lesser 
“Christ” under the king. Paper covers, $3.50 
A HANDBOOK FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 
An Informal Guide, Edited by Bernice Brown Cronkhite 
Essential reading for every prospective college teacher. $3.50 
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An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion 


By Peter A. Bertocci, Boston University 


This challenging new text begins with the student’s own prob- 

lems, and systematically leads him to philosophical issues as 

they emerge from religious questions and scientific data. 

@ Emphasis on the direct relation of science to the problems 
of religious belief 

@ A systematic treatment of the argument for God 

@ A thorough investigation of the problem of evil 

@A vag ae analysis of what it means to believe in a per- 
sona 


Published September 1951, 608 pages, 554” x 834” 


Basic Problems of Philosophy 


By Daniel J. Bronstein, Y. H. Krikorian, and Philip P. Wiener, 
College of the City of New York 


Complete selections from the writings of major philosophers 
from Plato and Aristotle to Maritain and Schick to introduce 
the student to philosophy. The selections are grouped around 
nine fundamental lems, for example, ethics, methodology, 


and the theory of knowledge, and they represent a wide variety 
of viewpoints. 


1947, 752 pages, 6” x 9” 


Ideas and Men The Story of Western Thought 


By Crane Brinton, Harvard University 


A distinguished book about Ideas, Attitudes and Trends — sub- 
ordinating names and details to a profound and readable study 
of the cosmological and ethical questions examined in all West- 
ern literature, art, philosophy, theology, and natural science. 
This widely-read, modern treatment how history gives 
background and focus for concrete problems — points up the 
impossibilities of “perfect” solutions. 

1950, 587 pages, 554” x 834” 

Send for your copies today! 
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